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Will's Coffie-houſe, September g. 


Tur Subject of the Diſcourſe this Evening was 


Eloquence and graceful Action. Lander, who is 
ſomething particular in his Way of Thinking and 


Speaking, told us, a Man could not be Eloquent 


without Action: For the Deportment of the Body, 
the Turn of the Eye, and an apt Sound to every 
Word that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make an 
accompliſhed Speaker. Action in one that ſpeaks 
in public, is the ſame Thing as a good Mien in or- 
dinary Life. Thus, as a certain Inſenſibility in the 


_ Countenance recommends a Sentence of Humour 
and Jeſt, ſo it muſt be a very lively Conſciouſneſs. 


that gives Grace to great Sentiments. The Jelt is 


to be a Thing ee OE your undeſign- 
3 | ing 
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2 De BEAUTIES of the 
ing Manner is a Beauty in Expreſſions of Mirth ; 
but when you are to talk on a ſet Subject, the more 
you are moved yourſelf, the more you will move 
others, : 2 N 
There is, ſaid he, a remarkable Example of that 
Kind. | Aſcbines, a famous Orator of Antiquity, had 
pleaded at Athens in a great Cauſe againſt Demoſthenes ; 


but having loſt it, retired to Rhodes, Eloquence was 


then the Quality moſt admired among Men, and the 
Magiſtrates of that Place having heard he had a Copy 
of the Speech of Demoſthenes, deſired him to repeat 
both their Pleadings. After his own, he recited alſo 
the Oration of his Antagoniſt. The People expreſſed 
their Admiration of both, but more of that of De- 
moſthenes, If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with 
hearing only what that great Orator faid, how would 
you have been affected had you ſeen him ſpeak? For 
he who hears Demaſihenes only, loſes much the better 
Part of the Oration. Certain it is, that they, who 
ſpeak gracefully, are very lamely repreſented in having 
their Speeches read or repeated by unſkilful People; 


for there is ſomething native to each Man, fo inherent 


to his Thoughts and Sentiments, which is hardly poſ- 
ſible for another to give a true Idea of. You may 
obſerve in common "Talk, when a Sentence of any 
Man's is repeated, an Acquaintance of his ſhall im- 
mediately obſerve, That is fo lite him, methinks I ſee 


Hoto he looked when he ſaid it. 


But of all the People on the Earth, there are none 
who puzzle me fo much as the Clergy of Great Britain, 
who are, I believe, the moſt learned Body of Men 


now in the World; and yet this Art of ſpeaking, 


with the proper Ornaments of Voice and Geſture, 


is wholly neglected among them; and I'll engage, 


were a deaf Man to behold the greater Part of them 
preach, he would rather think they were reading the 
Contents only of ſome Diſcourſe they intended to 
make, than actually in the Body of an Oration, even 

2 { when 


SPECTATORS, TATLERsS, Ce. 3 
when they are upon Matters of ſuch a Nature, as one” 
would believe it were impoſſible to think of without 
Emotion. * "1674 4 wn 

I own there are Exceptions to this general Obſer= 
vation, and that the Dean we heard the other Day to- 
ether, is an Orator, He has ſo much Regard to his 


Congregation, that he commits to his Memory what 


he is to ſay to them; and has fo ſoft and graceful a Be- 


haviour, that it muſt attract your Attention. His 


Perſon, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall Recommen- 


by Dems/thenes. He has a peculiar Force in his 


* 


— 


Skill: He never attempts your Paſſions till he has 
convinced your Reaſon. All the Objections which 
he can form, are laid open and diſperſed, before. he 
uſes the leaſt Vehemence in his Sermon; but when 
he thinks he has your Head, he very ſoon wins your 
Heart; and never pretends to ſhew the Beauty -of 
Holineſs, till he hath convinced you of the 'T ruth 
of ft. | "FEE FE a Fog 

Would every one of our Clergymen be thus care- 
ful to recommend 'Fruth and V irtue-in their proper 


Figures, and ſhew ſo much Concern for them as to 


give them all the additional Force they were able, it 

is not poſſible that Nonſenſe ſhould have ſo many 

Hearers as you find it has in Diſſenting Congrega- 
tions, for no Reaſon in the World, but becaule it 1s 
| ſpoken Extempore For ordinary Minds are wholly 
overned by their Eyes and Ears, and there is no 
Vay to come at their Hearts, but by Power over 
their Imaginations. | 
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There is my Friend and merry Companion Daniel: 
He knows a great deal better than he ſpeaks, and can 
form à proper Diſcourſe as well as any Orthodox 
Neighbour, But he knows very well, that to bawl, 
out, my Beloved; and the Words Grace]! Regene- 
ration! Sanctification]! a new Light! The Day 1 
The Day! Ah my Beloved, the Day! or rather 
the Night! The Night is coming! and Judgment 
will come, when we leaſt think of it! And ſo forth. 
lle knows, to be vehement is the only Way to 
come at his Audience. Daniel, when he ſees my 


Friend Greenbat come in, can give a good Hint, and 


cry out, This is only for the Saints! The regene- 
rated By this Force of Action, though mixed with 
All the Incoherence and Ribaldry imaginable, Daniel 
can laugh at his Dioceſan, and grow fat by voluntary 
Subſcription, while the Parſon of the Pariſh goes to 
Law for half his Dues, Daniel will tell you, It is not 
the Shepherd, but the Sheep with the Bell, which 
the Flock follows. 1 "if 5 
Another Thing, very wonderful this learned Body 
ſhould omit, is, learning to read; which is a we 
neceſſary Part of Eloquence in one who is to ſerve at 
the Altar: For there is no Man but mult be ſenſible, 
that the lazy Tone, and inarticulate Sound of our 
common Readers, depreciates the molt proper Form 
of Words, chat were ever extant in any Nation or 
anguage, to ſpeak their own Wants, or his Power 
from whom we alk Relief „ 
There cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Power 


of Action than in little Parſon Dapper, who is the 
common Relief of all the lazy Pulpits in Town. 


This fmart Youth has a very good Memory, a quick 
Eye, and a clean Handkerchief. Thus equipped, he 


opens his Text, ſhuts his Book fairly, ſhews he has 


no Notes in his Bible, opens both Palms, and ſhews 
all is fair there too. Thus with a deciſive Air, my 


young Man goes on without Heſitation; and though 
| | trom 


\ SPECTATORS, TATLERS, 8 3 | 
from the Beginning to the End of his pretty Diſcourſe 1 
he has not uſed one proper Geſture, yet at, the Con- ; 
cluſion the Churchwarden pulls his Gloves from eff his 


Hands: Pray, who is this extraordinary young Han? 
Tus the Force of Action is ſuch, that it is more 
prevalent, even when improper, than all the Reaſon 
and Argument in the World without it. This Gen- 
tleman concluded his Diſcourſe by ſaying, I do not 
doubt but if our Preachers would learn to ſpeak, and 
our Readers to read, within ſix Months Time we 
7 ſhould not have a Diſſenter within a Mile of a Churen 


ia Great Britain. BY. 8 3 
e TarrEx, Vol. II. No. 66. 
EMIL IA, her Character. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 8 1 6ts | 
* 1 F this Paper has the good Fortune to be honour et 
with a Place in your Writings, I ſhall be the more 
| © pleaſed, becauſe the Character of Emilia is not an 
© imaginary but a real one. I have induſtriouſſy ob- 
ſcured the whole by the Addition of one or two 
Circumſtances of no Conſequence, that the Per- 
ſon it is drawn from might ſtill be concealed; and 
that the Writer of it might not be in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, and for ſome other Reaſons, I chooſe not to 
| 255 it the Form of a Letter: But, if beſides the 
aults of the Compoſition, there be any thing in it 6 
more proper for a Correſpondent than the SPECTA- i 
TOR himſelf to write, I ſubmit it to your better 4 
Judgment, to receive any other Model yow think | 


* fat. 3 


|” 5 ur very bumble Servant. * 
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TS BaavTies of. the, 
pere is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a 
Proſpect of human Nature, as the Contemplation of 
Wiſdom and Beauty: Ihe latter is the peculiar Por- 
tion of that Sex which is therefore called Fair; 
but the happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellen- 
cies in the ſame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial 
to be frequently met with. Beauty is an over-wean- ' 
ing ſelf-ſufficient thing, careleſs of providing itſelf 
any more ſubſtantial Ornaments; nay ſo little does 
it conſult its own - Intereſts, that it too often defeats 
ittelf by betraying that Innocence which renders it 
lovely and defirable. As therefore Virtue makes a 
beautiful Woman appear more beautiful, ſo Beauty 
makes a virtuous Woman really more virtuous, 
Whilit I am conſidering theſe two Perfections glo- 
= riouſly united in one Perſon, I cannot help repre- 
1 ſenting to my mind the Image of Emilia. 
11 Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without 
1 feeling in his Breaſt at once the Glow of Love and 
| the 'Fenderneſs of virtuous Friend{hip? The un- 
ET | ſtudied Graces of her Behaviour, and the pleaſing 
1 Accents of her Tongue, inſenſibly draw you on to 
1 with for a nearer Enjoyment of them; but even her 
Smiles carry in them a ſilent Reproof to the Impulſes 
of licentious Love. Thus tho' the Attractives of 
her Beauty play molt irreſiſtibly upon you and create 
4 ' Defue, you immediately ſtand corrected, not by the 
Li: Severity but the Decency of her Virtue. - [hat 
Sweetneſs and Good-humour which is fo viſible in 
her Face, naturally diffuſes itſelf into every Word 
and Action: A Man muſt be a Savage who, at the 
Sight of Emilia, is not more inclined to doher Good 
than gratify himſelf, Her Perſon, as it is thus ſtu- 
diouſly embelliſhed by Nature, thus adorned with 
unpremeditated Graces, is a fit Lodging for a Mind 
10 fair and lovely; there dwell rational Piety, modeſt 
Hope, and chearful Reſignation. : 
| Many 


es 
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Many of the prevailing Paſſions of Mankind do 


undeſervedly paſs under the Name of Religion; 
which is thus made to expreſs itfelf in Action, ac- 
_ cording to the Nature of the Conſtitution in which 
it reſides : So that were we to make a judgment from 
Appearances, one would imagine Religion in ſome 
is little better than Sullenneſs and Reſerve, in many 
Fear, in others. the Deſpondings of a melancholy 
Complexion, in others the Formality of infignihcant 
unaffecting Obſervances, in others Severity, in others 
Oſtentation. In Emilia it is a Principle founded in 
Reaſon and enlivened with Hope ; it does not break 
forth into irregular Fits and Sallies of Devotion, but 
is an uniform and conſiſtent Tenour of Action: It is 
ſtrict without Severity; compaſſionate without Weak- 
neſs; it is the Perfection of that Graod-humour which 
proceeds from the Underſtanding, not the Effects of 
an eaſy Conſtitution. | 

By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn when any of 'our Fellow- 
creatures are afflicted; but injured Innocence and 


Beauty in Diſtreßs, is an Object that carries in it 


ſomething incxprefiibly moving: It ſoftens the moſt 
manly Heart with the tendereſt Senſations of Love 
and Compaſſion, till at length it confeſſes its Huma- 
nity, and flows out into Tears. 


Vere ] to relate that Part of Emelia's Life which 


has given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroin 
of Chriſtianity, it would make too fad, too tender a 
Story: But when I conſider her alone in the Midſt 


of her Diſtreſſes, looking beyond this gloomy Vale 


of Affliction and Sorrow into the Joys of Heaven and 
Immortality, and when I ſee her in Converſation 
thoughtleſs and eaſy, as if ſhe were the moſt happy 
Creature in the World, I am tranſported with Ad- 
miration. Surely never did ſuch a Philoſophic Soul 
| Inhabit ſuch a beauteous Form] For Beauty is often 
made a Privilege againit Thought and Reflection; 
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De BIZAUrIES of the 
it laughs at Wiſdom, and will not abide the Gravity 
of its Inſtructions, "hy © ES 
Were I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues in their 
roper Colours and their due Proportions, Love or 
Flattery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the 
Picture larger than Life; but as this is but an imper- 
fect Draught of fo excellent a Character, and as I 
cannot, will not, hope to have any Intereſt in her 
Perſon, all that I can ſay of her is but impartial 
"Praiſe extorted from me by the prevailing Brightneſs 
of her Virtues. So rare a Pattern of Female Excel 
lence ought not to be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out 
to the View and Imitation of the World ; for how 
amiable does Virtue appear thus as it were made viſt- 
ble tous in fo fair an Example Tor | 
.  Honorid's Diſpoſition is of a very different Turn: 
Her Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conqueſt and 
arbitrary 8 That ſhe has ſome Wit and 
Beauty no Body denĩes, and therefore has the Eſteem 
of all her Aequaintance as a Woman of an agreeable 
Perſon and Converſation; but (whatever her Huſ- 
band may think of it) that is not ſufficient for Hono- 
ria She waves that Title to Reſpect as a mean Ac- 
quifition, and demands Veneration in the Right of an 
Idol; for this Reaſon her natural Deſire of Life is 
continually checked with -an inconſiſtent Fear of 
Wrinkles and old Age. | | 
Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her perſonal 
Charms, tho? ſhe ſeems to be {o; but ſhe will not 
hold her Happineſs upon fo precarious a Tenure, 
whilſt her Mind is adorned with Beauties of a more 
exalted and laſting Nature. When in the full Bloom 
of Youth and Beauty we ſaw her ſurrounded with a 
Crowd of Adorers, ſhe took no Pleaſure in Slaughter, 
and Deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding Hopes which 
might increaſe . of her diſappointed Lo- 
vers; but having for ſome Time given to the De- 
cency of a Virgin Coyneſs, and examined the _ 
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of their ſeveral Pretenſions, ſhe at length gratified 
her own, by refigning herſelf to the ardent Paſſion ( SF 
 Bromius. Bromius was then Maſter of many gocd- 1 
Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which. was ſoon + 
after unexpectedly increaſed to a plentiful Eſtate. 
This for a good while proved his Misfortune, as it 
furniſhed unexperienced Age with the Opportunities 4 
of evil Company and a ſenſual Life. He might have 
longer wandered in the Labyrinths of Vice and Folly, *? 
had not Emilia's prudent Conduct won him ever to 
the Government of his Reaſon. Her Ingenuity has \ 

been conſtantly employed in humanizing his Paſhons E 
and refining. his Pleaſures. ' She has ſhewed him by 
her own Example, that Virtue is conſiſtent with de- 
cent Freedoms and good Humour, or rather, that it 2 
cannot ſubſiſt without em. Her good Senſe readily 1 

inſtructed her, that a ſilent Example, and an eaſy un- 
repining Behaviour, will always be more perſuaſive i 
than the Severity of Lectures and Admonitions 3 and | 
that there is ſo much Pride interwoven into the Make 1 
of human Nature, that an obſtinate Man muſt oaly 1 


8 


n 
n 42 


* 


take the Hint from another, and then be leſt to adviſe — ſl 

and correct himſelf, Thus by an artful Train of N { 
- Management and unſeen Perſuaſions, having at firſt 5 
| brought him not to diſlike, and at length to be pleaſed  ÞF 


with that which otherwiſe he would not have bore to 
hear of, ſhe then knew how to preſs and ſecure this 


Advantage, by approving it as his Thought, and ſe- 1 

conding it as his Propoſal. By this Means ſhe has i 
ained an Intereſt in ſome of his leading Paſſions, 2 | 

and made them acceſſary to his Reformation... F | 4 


There is another Particular of Emilia's Conduct F 
which I can't forbear mentioning : To ſome perhaps 3 
it may at firſt Sight appear but a trifling, ;ncontddratit = 
Circumſtance ; but, for my Part, I think it highly | 
worthy of Obſervation, and to be recommended to i 
the Conſideration of the Fair Sex. I have often ö 244 

_ thought wrapping Gowns and dirty Linen, with all t 13:10 
= | 5 5 that . 


10 | . The BravuTItEs of the et 
that huddled Oeconomy of Dreſs which paſſes under 
the general Name of a Mob, the Bane of conjugal 
Love, and one of the readieſt Means imaginable to 
alienate the Affection of an Huſband, eſpecially a fond 
one. I have heard ſome Ladies, who have been ſur- 
priſed by Company in fuch a Dithabille, apologiſe for 
it after this Manner; Truly I amaſhamed to be caught 
in this Pickle; but my Huſband and I were fitting all 
alone by ourſelves and 1 did not expect to ſee ſuch good 
Company. This, by the way, is a fine Compliment 
to the good Man, which tis ten to one but he returns 
in dogged Anfwers and a churhſh Behaviour, without 
knowing what it is that puts him out of Humour. 
Emilia Obſervation teaches her, that as little In- 
adverteneies and Neglects caſt a Blemiſh upon a great 
Character; fo the Neglect of Apparel, even among 
the moſt intimate Friends, does inſenſibly leſſen their 
Regards to each other, by creating a Famiharity too 
ow and contemptible. the underſtands the Import- 
| ance of thoſe Things which the Generality account 
EB {|  Trifles; and conſiders every Thing as a Opens of 
WM; Conſequence, that has the leaſt Vendency toward 
N keeping up or abating the Affection of her Cialis > 
'F him ſhe eſteems as a fit Object to employ her Inge- 
nuity in pleaſing, becaule he is to be pleaſed for Life. 
By the Help of theſe, and a thoufind other nameleſs 
Arts, which tis eaſier for her to practiſe than for an- 
1 other to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of her Goodneſs 
1 | and unprovoked Submiſſion, in ſpite of all ker Afflic- 
LY | tons and ill Uſage, Bromzus is become a Man of 
4 Senſe and a*kind Huſband, and Emilia a happy Wiſe. 
* Ye Guardian Angels, to whole Care Heaven has, 
| intruſted its dear Emilia, guide her ſtill forward in the 
j Paths of Virtue, d.fend her from the Inſolence and 
f Wrongs of this und:icerning World; at length waen 
we mult no more converſe with ſuch Purity on Earth, 
jead her gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, to 
E  - I better Place, where by an eaſiy Iranſition from 
what ſhe now is, ſhe may ſhine forth an Angel of 
Light, —T, SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 302. 
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Character of the Ex ISH. 


'T HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as 


the hearing or ſpeaking of Truth. For this Reaſon 


there is no Converſation fo agreeable as that of the 


Man of Integrity, who hears without any Intention 
to betray, and ſpeaks without any Intention to de- 
ceive. 1 

Among all the Accounts which are given of Cato, 
JI do not remember one that more redounds to his 
Honour than the following Paſlage related by Pla- 
tarch, As an Advocate was pleading the Cauſe of 
his Client before one of the Prætors, he could only 


produce a ſingle Witneſs in a Point where the Law 


required the IJ eitimony of two. Perfons 3 upon which 
the Advocate inſiſted on the Integrity of that Perſon 
whom he had produced: but the Prætor told him 

That where the Law required two Witneſſes he 
would not accept of one, tho” it were Cats himfel?. 
Such a Speech from a Perſon who ſat at the Head of 


a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was ftill living, ſhews - 


us more than a thouſand Examples, the high Reputa- 
tion this great Man had gained among his Cotempo- 
raries upon the Account of his Sinceritx. 
When ſuch an mflexible Integrity is a little ſoftened 
and qualified by the Rules of Converfation and Good- 
breeding, there is not a more ſhining V irtue in the 


whole Catalogue of focial Duties. A Man however 


ought to take great Care not to poliſh himſelf out of 


his Veracity, nor to refine his Behaviour to the Pre- 
judice of his Virtue. „ i 
This Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt ele- 
put Sermon of the great Britiſb Preacher. I ſhall beg 
eaye to tranſcribe out of it two or three Sentences, 
as a proper Introduction to a very curious Letter, 
which I ſhall make the chief Entertainment of this 
Speculation. g | 
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r Bravrirs of the 
© The old Engh/b Plainneſs and Sincerity, that 
© generous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of 
3 bon, Which always argues true Greatneſs of 
Mind, and is uſually accompanied with undaunted' 
Courage and Reſolution, is in a great Meaſure loſt 
© among us. ET 
be Dialect of Converſation is now-a-days fo 
© ſwelled with Vanity and Compliment, and fo ſur- 
© feited (as I may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs 
and Reſpect that if a Man that lived with an Age or 
© two ago, ſhould return into the World again, he 
© would really want a Dictionary to help him to un- 
* deritand his own Language, and to know the true 
_ intrinfickeValue of the Phraſe in Faſhion; and 
* would hardly, at firſt, believe at what a low Rate 
the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions of Kindneſs ima- 
© ginable do commonly paſs in current Payment; and: 
_©* when we ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be a; 
© great while before he could bring himſelf, with a. 
© good Countenance and a good Conſcience, to. con- 
n _ with Men upon equal Terms and in their own: 
„ Whiv* N 
I — by me a Letter which I look upon as 2 
great Curioſity, and which may ſerve as an Exempli- 
Ration to the foregoing Paſſage, cited out of this 
moſt excellent Prelate. It is ſaid to have been writ-- 
ten in King Charles II. 's Reign by the Ambaſlador of 
Bantam, a little after his Arrival in England, _ 


Maſter, : N 


| «1 HE. People, where I now am, have Tongues 
further from their Hearts than from London to Ban- 
tam, and thou knoweſt the Inhabitants of one ef 
© theſe Places do not know what is done in the other. 

. © "They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, be- 
© cauſe we {peak what we mean; and account them- 

© ſelves a civilized People, becauſe they ſpeak one 
3 „ Thing 
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Thing and mean another: Truth they call Barba- 


rity, and Falſhcod. Politeneſs. Upon my firſt land- 
ing, one who-was ſent from the King to this Place 
7 

4 


to meet me, told me, That he was extremely ſorry 


for the Storm I had met with juſt before my Arrival. 


I was troubled to hear him grieve and afflict himſelf 
upon my Account; but in leſs than a Quarter of an 
Hour he ſmiled, and was as merry 2s if nothing had 


happened. Another, who came with him, told me 


by my Interpreter, He ſhould be glad to ds me any 
Service that lay in his Power. Upon which I de- 
tired him to carry one of my Portmanteaus for me; 


but inſtead of ſerving me according to his Promiſe, 
he laughed, and bid | 
firſt Week, at the Houſe of one who deſired me to. 


another do it. I lodged, the 


think myſelf at Home,. and to conſider his Flouſe as 
my own. Accordingly, I the next Morning began: 


to knock down one of the Walls of it, in order to 
Tet in the freſh Air, and had packed up' ſome of the 
Houſhold-Coods, of which I intended to have made 


thee a Preſent ; but the falſe Varlet no ſooner faw 
me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to deſire me 
to give over, for he would have no ſuch Doings in 
his Houſe. I had not been long in this Nation, be- 


fore I was told by one, for whom I had aſked a cer- 


tain Favour from the Chief of the King's Servants, 


whom they here call the Lord Treaſurer, That I 


had eternally obliged him. I was fo ſurpriſed ar this 
Gratitude, that I could not' forbear ſaying, what 


Service is there which one Man can. do for another, 
that can oblige him to all Eternity! However, I 


only aſked him, for my Reward, that he would lend 


me his eldeſt Daughter during my Stay in this Coun- 
try; but J Fun that he was as treacherous 
as the reſt of his Countrymen. 
At my hrit going to Core one of the great Men 
almoſt put me out of Coun:enance, by aſking ter 
thouſand Pardens of me for only treading by _ 
| ent 
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dent upon my Toe. They call this kind of Lye z 
* Compliment; for when they are civil to a great 
Man, they tell him Untruths, for which thou wouldſt 
order any of thy Officers of State to receive a hun- 
dred Blows upon his Foot. I do not know how L 
ſhall negociate any thing with this People, ſince 
there is ſo little Credit to be given to them. When 
I go to fee the King's Scribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, tho' perhaps I ſaw him go 
into his Houſe almoſt the very Moment before. 
Thou wouldeſt fancy the whole Nation are Phyſi- 
clans, for the firit Queſtion they always aſk me, is, 
Flew I de: I have this Queftion put to me above a 
hundred Times a Day. Nay, they are not only 
thus inquiſitive after my Health, but wiſh it in a 
more ſolemn Manner, with a full Glaſs in their 
Hands, every time I fit with them at Table, tho” at 
the fame time they would perſuade me to drink 
their Liquors in ſuch Quantities as J have found by 
Experience will make me ſick. They often pre- 
tend to pray for my Health alſo in the ſame Manner; 


a” 


* 


C but I have more Reaſon to expect it from the Good- 
© nels of thy Conſtitution, than the Sincerity of their 


« Wiſhes. May thy Slave eſcape in Safety from 


© this double-tongued Race of Men, and live to lay 


© himſelf once more at thy Feet in ye City of 
} III. No. 557. 


ENGLISH Language. 


1 HAVE ſome where read of an eminent Perſon, 
who uſed in his private Offices of Devotion, to give 
Thanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchman.- 
For my own Part, I look upon it as a peculiar Bleſ- 


fing that I was born an Eugliſbman. Among many 


other Reaſons, I think mylelf very happy in my 
Country, as the Language ot it is wonderfully adapted 


to 
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Sounds. This indeed takes off from 
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to a Man who is ſparing of his Words, and an Enemy 
to Loquacity. 


As J have frequently reflected on my good Fortune 


in this Particular, I ſhall communicate to the Public 
my Speculations upon the Eugliſß Tongue, not 
doubting but they will be acceptable to all my curious 


Readers. 


The Engliſb delight in Silence more than any other 


European Nation, if the Remarks which are made 


on us by Foreigners are true. Our Difcourſe is nat 
kept up in Converfation, but falls into more Pauſes 


and Intervals than our neighbouring Countries; as 
it is obſerved, that the Matter of our Writings is 
thrown much cloſer together, and lies in a narrower 
Compaſs than is ufual in the Works of Foreign Au- 


thors : For, to favour our natural T aciturnity, when 


we are obliged to utter our Thoughts, we do it in 


the ſhorteſt way we are able, and give as quick a 
Birth to our Conceptions as poſſible. 

This Humour ſhews itfelf in ſeveral Remarks that 
we may make upon the Engliſh Language. As firft 


of all by its abounding in Monoſyllables, gives us an 


Opportunity of delivering our "Thoughts in few 

the Elegance 
of our Tongue, but at the fame time expreſſes our 
Ideas in the readieſt manner, and confequently an- 


ſwers the firſt Deſign of Speech better than the Mul- 


titude of Syllables, which make the Words of other 
Languages more Tunable and Sonorous. The 


Sound of our Engliſp Words are commonly like thoſe 


of String Muſick, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe 
and perith upon a {:nzle Touch; thoſe of other Lan- 
guages are like the Notes of Wind Inttruments, 


fiveet and fwelling, and lengthened out into Variety 


of Modulation. 

In the next Place we may obſerve, that where the 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often. make them 
fo, as much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of 
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many Occaſions does the Office of a whole Word, 


16 De BEAUTTES of the 
Pronunciation; as it generally happens in moſt of 
our long Words which are derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the Length of the Syllables that 
1 them a grave and ſolemn Air in their own 
anguage, to make them the more proper for Dif- 
patch, and more conformable to the Genius of our 
Tongue. This we may find in a Multitude of 
Words, as Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. 
The fame natural Averſion to Loquacity has of 
late Years made a very conſiderable Alteration in our 
Language, by cloſing in one Syllable the Termination 
of our Preterperfect Lenſe, as in theſe Words, 


drum d, walk*d, arriv'd, for drowned, walked, ar- 


rived, which has very much disfigured the Tongue, 


and turned a tenth Part of our ſmootheſt Words into- 


ſo many Cluſters of Conſonants. This is the more 
remarkable, becauſe the want of Vowels in our 
Language has been the general Complaint of our 
politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are the Men that 
have made theſe Retrenchments, and conſequently” 
very much increaſed our former Scarcity. 
This Reflection on the Words that end in ed, I. 
have heard in Converſation from one of the greateſt 
Gemus's this Age has produced. I think we may 
add to the foregoing Obſervation, the Change which. 
has happened in our Language, by the Abbreviation 
of ſeveral Words: that are determined in erh, by ſub- 
ſtituting an 5 in the room of the laſt Syllable, as in 
drotuns, walls, arrives, and innumerable other Words, 
which in the Pronunciation of our Forefathers were 


drotoneth, walketh, arriveth. This has wonderfully 


.multiplied a Letter which was before too frequent in 
the Engliſß Tongue, and added to: that bring in our 
Language, which is taken ſo much Notice of by 
Foreigners; but at the fame time humours our FTaci- 
turnity, and eaſes us of many ſuperfluous Syllables. 

I might here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle Letter on 


and 
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and repreſents the His and Her of our Forefathers- 
"There is no doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which 
is the beſt Judge in this Caſe, would very much diſ- 
approve of ſuch Innovations, which indeed we do 


ourſelves in fome Meaſure, by retaining the old Ter- 


mination in Writing, and in all the ſolemn Offices of 
our Religion. | 1 


As in the Inflances I have given we have epito- 


mized many of our peculiar Words to the Detriment 


of our Tongue, ſo on other Occaſions we have drawn 


two Words into one, which has likewiſe very much 
untuned our Language, and clogged it with Conſo- 
nants, as mayn't, can't, ant, won't, and the like, 
for may not, can not, fhall not, will not, &c. 


It is perhaps this Humour of ſpeaking no more than 


we needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome 
of our Words, that in familiar Writings and Con- 
verſations they often Joſe all but their firſt Syllables, 
as in mob. rep. pos. incog. and the like; and as all 


ridiculous Words make their firſt Entry into a Lan- 


guage by familiar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe 
that they will net in time be looked upon as a Part of 
our Tongue. We ſee ſome of our Poets have been 
ſo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Ex- 
preſſions in their ſerious Compoſitions, by — 
out the Signs of our Subſtantives, which are eſſenti 

to the Englih Language. Nay, this Humour of 
ſhortening our Language had once run fo far, that 
ſome of our. celebrated Authors, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Roger L* Eftrange in particular, began 
to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Letters, as 
they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spelling to 
the Pronunciation ; which would have confounded 
all our Etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed our 


2 „ „„ 
We may here likewiſe obſerye that our proper 
Names when familiarized in Engliſß, generally 
dwindle to Monofyllables, whereas in other modern 
* Languages 
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Languages they receive a ſofter Turn on this Occa- 
ſion, by the Addition of a new Syllable. Nick in 
Italian is Nicolini, Fack in French Janot; and fo of 


che ret. | 
There is another Particular in our Language which 


is 2 great Inſtance of our 2 of Words, and 


that is the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral Particles which muſt 
be produced in other Tongues to make a Sentence 
intelligible: This often perplexes the beſt Writers, 


when they find the Relatives whom, which, or they, 


at their Mercy whether they may have Admiſſion or 


not; and will never be decided till we have ſomething 


like an Academy, that by the beſt Authorities and 
Rules drawn from the Analogy of Languages, ſhall 
ſettle all Controverhes between Grammar and Idiom. 
I have only conſidered our Language as it ſhews 
the Genius and natural Temper of the Engliſb, which 
is modeſt, thoughtful and ſincere, and which perhaps 
may recommend the People, though it has ſpoiled the 
Tongue. We might perhaps carry the fame Thought 
into other Languages, and deduce a great Part of 


what is peculiar to them from the Genius of the 


People who ſpeak them. It is certain, the light 
talkative Humour of the French has not a little in- 
fected their Tongue, which might be —__ many 
Inſtances; as the Genius of the 7talians, which is 


ſo much addicted to Muſick and Ceremony, has 


moulded all their Words and Phraſes to thoſe parti- 
_ cular Uſes. The Statelineſs and Gravity of the 

Spaniards ſhew itſelf to Perfection in the ee 
of their Language, and the blunt honeſt Humour of 


the Germans ſound better in the Roughneſs of the 


High Dutch, than it would in a politer Tongue. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 165. C. 


I have often wiſh'd, that as in our Conſtitution 
there are ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs is to watch 
over our Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain 
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Men might be ſet apart as Superintendants of our 
Language, to hinder any Words of a Foreign Coin 
from paſſing among us; and in particular to prohibit 
any French Phraſes: from 1 current in this 
Kingdom, when thoſe of our own Stamp are altoge- 
ther as valuable. "The preſent War has fo adulterated 
our Tongue with ſtrange Words, that it would be 
impoſſible for one of our great Grandfathers to know 
what his Poſterity have been doing, were he to read 
their Exploits in a modern Newſpaper. Our War- 
riors are very induſtrious in propagating the French 
Language, at the fame Time that they are fo 
gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating down their Power. 
Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads for Action, 
and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to ex- 
preſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to | 
tell us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us - 
over Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of 
Phraſes, which they learn among their conquered 
Enemies. "They ought however to be provided with 
Secretaries, and aſſiſted by our foreign Miniſters, to 
tell their Story for them in plain Exgliſb, and to let j 
us know in our Mother Tongue what it is our brave 
Countrymen are about. The French would indeed 1 
be in the right to publiſh the News of the preſent i 
War in Engliſh Phraſe, and make their Campaigns 
unintelligible. Their People might flatter themſelves | 
that Things are not fo bad as they really are, were 1 
they thus palliated with foreign Terms, and throwẽwn 1 730 
into Shades and Obſcurity; but the Engliſh cannoet 
be too clear in the Narrative of thoſe Actions which _ | 
have rais'd their Country to a higher Pitch of ny 
than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be {ti 
the more admired the better they are explained. 

For my Part, by that Time a Siege is carried on | 
two or three Days, I am altogether Joſt and be- 1 
wildered in it, and meet with ſo many inexplicable 
Difficulties, that I ſcarce know which Side .* the | 
5 | | tes 4 
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better of it, *till I am informed by the Tower Guns 
that the Place is ſurrendered. I do indeed make ſome 


Allowances for this Part of the War, Fortifications 
having been foreign Inventions, and upon that Ac- 


count abounding in foreign Terms. But when we 
have won Battles which may be deſcribed inqur.own 
Language, why are our Papers filled with ſo many 
. ununtelligible Exploits, and the French obliged. to 


lend us a Part of their Tongue before we can know 


how they are conquered ? They muſt be made ac- 


cellary to their own Diſgrace, as the Britons were 


formerly fo artificially wrought in the Curtain of the 


Roman Theatre, that they ſeemed to draw it up in 
order to give the Spectators an Opportunity of ſeeing 


their own Defeat celebrated upon the Stage: For ſo 


Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Virgil : 


Purpurea intexti tellunt aulæa Britanni. | be 
. . EE ha Georg. 3. v. 25. 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſc, 
And ſhew the Triumph that their Shame diſplays. 


The Hiſtories of all our- former Wars are tranſ- 
mitted to us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the 
Phraſe of a _w modern Critick. I do not find, in 


any of our Chronicles, that Zdward the IIId. ever 
-reconnoitred the Enemy, though he often diſcovered 
the Poſture of the French, and as often vanquiſhed. 


them in Battle. The Black Prince paſſed many a 
River without the Help of Pontoons, and filled a 
Ditch with Faggots as ſucceſsfully as the Generals of 
our Times do it with Faſcines. Our Commanders 
loſe half their Praiſe, and our People half their Joy, 
by means of thoſe hard Words and dark Expreſſions 
in which our Newſpapers do ſo much abound. I 
have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, after having read 


every Article, inquire of his next Neighbour what: | 


News the Mail had brought, 


— 


" . 
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Gen d' Armes. Several French Battalions, whom 


__ SPECTATORS, 'T'ATLERS, &c, 2 
I remember in that remarkable Year when our 


Country was delivered from the greateſt Fears and 
Apprehenſions, and raiſed to the greateſt Height of 


Gladneſs it had ever felt ſince it was a Nation, I 


mean the Year of Blenheim, I had a Copy of a Let- 
ter ſent me out of the Country, which was written 
from a young Gentleman in the Army to his Father, 


a Man of good Eftate and plain Senſe: As the Let- 


ter was very modeſtly chequered with this modern 
military Eloquence, I ſhall preſent my Reader with a 
Copy of it. OR 7 2 ng 


cat Mb! > 


U P ON the Junction of the French and Baua- 
rian Armies they took Poſt behind a great Moraſs 
which they thought impracticable. Our General 
the next Day ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre 
them from a little Hauteur, at about a Quarter of 
an Hour's Diſtance from the Army, who returned 
again to the Camp unobſerved through ſeveral De- 
files, in one of which they met with a Party of 
French that had been marauding, and made them 
all Priſoners at Diſcretion. The Day after a Drum 
arrived at our Camp, with a Meſlage which he 
would communicate to none but the General; he 
was followed by a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved 


* himſelf very ſaucily, with a Meſſage from the 
Duke of Bavaria. The next Morning our Army 


being divided into two Corps, made a Movement 
towards the Enemy: You will hear in the public 
< Prints how we treated them, with the other Cir- 
< cumftances of that glorious Day. I had the good 
Fortune to be in that Regiment that puſhed the 


© ſome ſay were a Corps de Referve, made a Shew 
© of Reſiſtance ; but it only proved a Gaſconade, for 
upon our preparing to fill up a little Folle, in order 
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to attack e they beat the n Bhs ſent us 
Charte Blanche. Their Commandant, with a 
great many other General Officers, and Troops 
wichout Number, are made Priſoners of War, 
and will I believe give you a Viſit in England, 
the Cartel not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning. 
but theſe Particulars will be very welcome to you, 
I congratulate you * them, aud am your moſt 
dutiful yon, &c.. 5 


be F ather of the young Gentleman upon the Pe- 
rufal of the Letter found it contained great News, 
but could not gueſs what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the Curate of the Pariſh, who 
upon the reading of it, being vexed to ſee any thing 
he could not underſtand, fell into a kind of Paſſion, 
and told him that his Son had ſent him a Letter that 


was neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red-Herring. I 


with, ſays he, the Captain may be Compes Mentis, he 
talks of a ſaucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries 


Metlages: then who is this Charte Blanche? He 


mult either banter us, or he is out of his Senſes. 
The Father, who always looked upon the 'Curate as 
a learned Man, began to fret inwardly at his Son's 
Ulage, and producing a Letter which he had written 
to him about three Poſts before, You fee here, ſays 


he, when he writes for Money he knows how to 


ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no Man in England 
can expreſs himſelf clearer, when he wants a new 
Furniture for his Horſe. In ſhort, the old Man was 
ſo puzzled upon the Point, that it might have fared 
il} with his Son, had he not ſeen all the Prints about 
three Days after filled with the fame Lerms of Art, 
and fine Charles only writ like other Men. I 

e Vol. II. No. 165. 


SIR, 


I am an old Man retired from all Fd 


with the Town, but what I bave from your Papers 


. (not | 
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= SPECTATORS, TATLERs, fc. 27 
© (not the worſt Entertainment of my Solitude ;) yet 
© being ſtill a Well-wiſher- to my Country, and the 
© Common-wealth of Learning, a gua-confiteor nullam 
© tatis mee partem abhorruſſe) and hoping the 
© Plain Phraſe in Writing that was current in m 
© younger vw hep have laſted for my Time, 

© was ſtartled at the Picture of modern Politeneſs, 
(tranſmitted by your ingenious Correſpondent) 
and grieved to ſee our Sterling Engliſh Language 
fall into the Hands of Clippers and Camers. That 
mutilated Epiſtle, conſiſting of Hippo, Rep*s, and 
ſuch like enormous Curtailings, Was a mortifyin 
Spectacle, but with the Reſerve of Comfort to fin 
this and other Abuſes of our Mother "Tongue, fo 
pathetically complained of, and to the proper Perſon 
for redreſſing them, the Cenſor of Grgat Britain. 

© He had before repreſented the deplorable Ignorance 
that for ſeveral Years paſt has reigned among/t our 
Engliſh Writers, the great Depravity of aun Taſte, 
and continual Corruption of our Stile. But, Sir, be- 
fore you give yourſelf the Trouble of preſeribing 
Remedies for theſe Diſtempers (Which you own will 
require the greateſt Care and Application) give me 
Leave (having long had my Eye upon theſe Mif- 
chiefs, and Thoughts exercifed about them) to men- 
tion what I humbly conceive to be the Cauſe of 
them, and in your Friend Horaces Words, Quo 
fonte derivata clades in patriam populumgque fluxit. 

I take our corrupt Ways of Writing to proceed 
from the Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures in our com- 
© mon Methods of Education, which I always looked 
© upon as one of our national Grievances, and a Sin- 
© gularity that renders us, no leſs than our Situation, 
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, Penitus toto adviſos orbe Britannos. 


This puts me upon conſulting the moſt celebrated 
© Critics on that Subject, to compare our Practice 
| * with 
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err of: the 


< with their Precepts, and find where it was that we 


came ſhort or went Wide. | 
hut after all, I found our Caſe required ſomething 
© more than theſe Doctors had directed, and the prin- 


' © cipal Defe& of our Engliſb Diſcipline to lie in the 


Initiatory Part, which although it needs the greateſt 
Care and Skill, is uſually left to the Conduct of thoſe 
blind Guides, v:z. Chance and Ignorance. 

© I ſhall trouble you but with a fingle Inſtance, 
< purſuant to what your ſagacious Friend has ſaid, 
That he could furniſb you with a Catalogue of Eng- 
© liſh Books, that would coft you an hundred Pounds at 
* firſt Hand, wherem you could not find ten Lines toge- 


4 gether of common Grammar; which is a neceſſary 


s Conſequence of Miſmanagement in that Province. 
© For can any thing be more abſurd than our Wa 

© of proceeding in this Part of Literature? To th 

© tender Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, 


+4 and a Latin Grammar? To learn an unknown Art 


< by an unknown Tongue? To carry them a dark 


-©round-about Way to let them in at a Back-door ? 


© Whereas by teaching them firſt the Grammar of 


'< their Mother ing Oo (fo eaſy to be learned) their. 
Advance to the 


rammars of Latin and Greek 
< would be gradual and eaſy; but our precipitate Way 


of hurrying them over ſuch a Gwu/ph, before we 


4 have built them a Bridge to it, is a Shock to their 
< weak Underſtandandings, which they ſeldom, or 


very late, recover. In the mean Time we wrong 


Nature, and ſlender Infants, who want neither Ca- 


© pacity nor Will to learn, till we put them upon 


© Service beyond their Strength, and then indeed we 


.< baulk them. 


The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all beautiful 


© as the Graces; nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mo- 


© ther of all) fo frightful a Face of her on; it is the 


© /izerd put upon it that ſcares. Children. She is 
made to ſpeak hard Words, that to them ſound like 


Con) ur ing. 
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SPECTATORS,, TATLERS, &c. 25, 
© Conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, and they will 
© liſten to her. | 1 

© In this, I think, as on other Accounts, we ſhew 
© ourſelves true Britains, always overlooking our na- + 128 
tural Advantages. It has been the Practice of the 1 
wiſeſt Nations to learn their own Language by Xo 
ſtated Rules, to avoid the Confuſton that would fol- hos 
low from leaving it to vulgar Uſe. - Our Eng . 
Tongue (ſays a learned Man) is the moſt determi- 
nate in its Conſtruction, and reducible to the fe weſt 
Rules; whatever Language has leſs Grammar in 
it, is not intelligible ; and whatever has more, all 
that it has more is ſuperfluous ; for which Reaſons 
he would have it made the Foundation of learning 
Latin, and all other Languages. 125 1 
Jo ſpeak and write without Abſurdity the Lan- 1 
guage of one's Country, is commendable in Perſons =. 
of all Stations, and to ſome indiſpenſably neceſlary ; - 
and to this Purpoſe I would recommend above all 
Things the having a Grammar of our Mother 
Tongue firſt taught in our Schools, which would 
faicilitate our Youths learning their Latin and Greek 
Grammars, with fpare Time for Arithmetick, 
Aſtronomy, Coſmography, Hiſtory, Sc. that would 
make them paſs the Spring of their Life with Pro- 
fit and Pleaſure, that is now miſerably ſpent in 
Grammatical Perplexities. | | 
© But here, methinks, I ſee the Reader ſmile, 
and ready to aſk me (as the Lawyer did Sexton 
Diego on his bequeathing rich Legacies to the Poor 
of the Pariſh, where are theſe mighty Sums to be 
raiſed ?) where is there ſuch {a Grammar to be had? 
I will not anſwer, as he did, Even where your 
Worthip pleaſes. No, it is our good Fortune to 
have ſuch a Grammar with Notes, now in the Preſs, 
and to be publiſhed next Term. | 1 
I hear it is a chargeable Work, and wiſh the Pub- 
© liſher to have Cuſlomers of all that have need of fuch 
Vox. I. e 2 Book; 
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. The' BRAUTIES of the 

* Book; yet fancy that he cannot be ſuch a Sufferer, 
it it is only bought by all that have more Need of it 
* than they think they have. | 0 
A certain Author brought a Poem to Mr. Cowley, 
** for his Peruſal and Judgment of the Performance, 
© which he demanded at the next Viſit with a Poe- 


taſter's Aflurance ; and Mr. Cowley, with his uſual 


© Modeſty, deſired that he would be pleaſed to look a 
© little to the Grammar of it. To the Grammar of 

© it! what do you mean, Sir? would you ſend me to 

© School again? Why Mr. - would it do you 

any Harm? ' 1 

Ibis put me on conſidering how this Voyage of 

© Literature may be made with more Safety and 

Profit, Expedition and Delight; and at laſt, for 

© compleating fo good a Service, to requeſt your Di- 

< rections in fo deplorable a Caſe ; hoping that, as 

« you have had Compaſſion on our over-grown Cox- 

« combs in Concerns of leis Conſequence, you will 

\< exert your Charity towards Innocents, uk vouch- 
"<« ſafe to be Guardian to the Children and Youth of 
« Great Britain in this important Aﬀair of Education, 


wherein Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures have fo often 


£ occaſioned their Averſion to Books, that had other- 


'« wiſe proved the chief Ornament and Pleaſure of 


their Life. I am with ſincereſt Reſpect, 


1 # Is 
; Furs, &c. 


Envy, 
O BS ERVIN G one Perſon behold another, who 


Was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his Eye, 
which, methought, expreſſed an Emotion of Heart 
very different from what could be raiſed by an Object 
ſo agreeable as the Gentleman ne looked at, I began 
to conſider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the 
Condition. of an envious Man, Some have fancied 

| that 


 SyecTATORS, TATLERS, Gr. 27 
that Envy has a certain magical Force in it, and that 
the Eves of the Envious have by their Faſcination 
blaſted the Enjoyments of the Happy. Sir Francis 
Bacon ſays, Some have been ſo curious as to remark 
the Times and Seaſons when the Stroke of an envious 
Eye is moſt. effectually pernicious, and have obſerved 
that it has been when the Perſon envied has been in 


any Circumſtance of Glory and Triumph. At ſuch 


a Time the Mind of the proſperous Man goes, as it 
were, Abroad, among Things without him, and is 
more expoſed to the Malignity. But I ſhall not dwell 
upon Speculations ſo abſtracted as this, or repeat the 
many excellent Things which one might collect out 


of Authors upon this miſerable Affection; but keep- 


ing in the Road of common Life, conſider the envious 
Man with relation to theſe three Heads, His Pains, 
His Reliefs, and His Happineſs. | 
The Envious Maa is in Pain upon all Occaſions 
which ought to give him Pleaſure. The Reliſh of 
his Life is inverted; and the Objects which adminiſter 
the higheſt Satisfaction to thoſe who are exempt from 
this PaiRon, give the quickeſt Pangs to Perſons who 


are ſubject to it. All the Perfections of their Fellow: 


creatures are odious: Youth, Beauty, Valour, ang 
Wiſdom are Provocations of their Diſpleaſure. 
What a wretched. and apoſtate State is this! Ip 


be offended with Excellence, and to hate a Man be- 
cauſe we approve him! The Condition of the En- 


vious Man is the molt emphaticaily miſerable; he is 
not only incapable of rejoicing in another's Merit or 
Succeſs, hut lives in a World wherein all Mankind 
are in a Plot againſt his Quiet, by ſtudying their own 


Happineſs and Advantage. Will Prafper is an honeſt 


Lale bearer, he makes it his Buſineſs to join in Con- 
verfation with Envious Men. He points to ſuch an 
landſome young Fellow, and whiſpers that he is fe- 
cretly, married to a great Fortune: When they doubt, 


he adds Cirgymflances to prove it; and never fails te 
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Thouſands. Will has many Arts of this kind to 


- inſtead of being attributed to One. 
Satisfaction to theſe Malignants ; for the Perſon whom 


upon any particular Perſon. 


28 De BRA UTIES of the 
aggravate their Diſtreſs, by aſſuring em that, to his 
owled 


he has an Uncle will leave him ſome 


torture this fort of Temper, and delights in it. When 
he finds them change Colour, and fay faintly they 
with ſuch a Piece of News is true, he has the Malice 


to ſpeak ſome Good or other of every Man of their 


Acquaintance. Des 
' The Relieſs of the Envious Man are thoſe little 


Blemiſhes and ImperfeCtions that diſcover themſelves 


in an illuſtrious Character. It is matter of great 
Conſolation to an envious Perſon, when a Man of 
known Honour does a Thing unworthy himſelf: Or 
when any Action which was well executed, upon 
better Information appears ſo altered In its Circum- 


ſtances, that the Fame of it is divided among many, 
This is a ſecret 


they before could not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
their ovn Condition as ſoon as his Merit is ſhared 
among others. I remember ſome Years ago there 
came out an excellent Poem without the Name of 
the Author, "The little Wits, who were incapable 
of writing it, began to pull in Pieces the ſuppoſed 
Writer. When that would not do, they took great 
Pains to ſuppreſs the Opinion that it was his. That 

ain failed. The next Refuge was to fay it was 
overlooked by one Man, and many Pages wholly 


written by another. An honeſt Fellow, who fat 
Cluſter of them in Debate on this Subject, 


among a 
cried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of you your = 


ſelves had a Hand in it, you are but where you were, 


whoever writ it. But the moſt uſual Succour to the 
Envious, in Cafes of nameleſs Merit in this Kind, 
is to keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by 
that Means to hinder the Reputation of it from falling 
You ſce an Envious 
Man clear up his Countenance, if in the Relation of 

= any 


SPECTATORsS, TATLERS, Ec. 29 
any Man's great Happineſs in one Point, you men- 
tion his Uneaſineſs in another. When he hears ſuch 
a one is very rich he turns pale, but recovers when 
you add that he has many Children. In a Word, the. 
only ſure Way to an em ous Man's Favour is not 
to deſerve it. 5 

But if we conſider the envious Man in Delight, it 
is like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; 
the Magnificence of his Houſe conſiſts in the many 
Limbs of Men whom he has ſlain. If any who pro- 
miſed themſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Under- 
taking miſcarry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at 


what would have been uſeful and laudable meets with 


Contempt and Deriſion, the envious Man, under the 
Colour of hating V ain-glory, can ſmile with an in- 
ward Wantonneſs of Heart at the ill Effect it may 
have upon an honeſt Ambition for the future. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No: 19. | 


Tt is the Buſineſs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to ſooth 
and allay the Paſhons of the Mind, or-turn them to a 
vigorous Profecution of what is dictated by the Un- 
derſtanding. In order to this good End, © would 


keep a watchful Eye upon the growing Inclinations of 


Youth, and be peculiarly careful to prevent their in- 
duiging themſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may imbitter 
their more advanced Age. I have now under Cure 
a young Gentleman, who lately communicated to 
me, that he was of all Men living the moſt miſerably 
envious. . I deſired the Circumſtances of his Diſtem- 
per ; upon which, with a Sigh that would have moved 
the moſt inhuman Breaſt, * Mr. Bickerflaff, ſaid he, 
© I am Nephew to a Gentleman of a very great 
© Eitate, to whoſe Favour I have a Couſin that has 
© equal Pretenirons with myſelf. This Kinſman of 
© mine is a young Man of the higheſt Merit imagi- 
* nable, and has a Mind fo tender and ſo generous, 
that I can obſerve he returns my Envy with Pity. 
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© He makes me, upon all Occafions, the moſt obli- 
ging Condeſcenſions: And I cannot hut take No- 
©'rice of the Concern he is in to ſee my Life blaſted 
© with this racking Paſſion, though it is againſt him- 
ſelf. In the Preſence of my Uncle, when I am in 
the Room, he never ſpeaks fo well as he is capable 
of, but always lowers his Talents and Accompliſh- 
ments out of Regard to me. What I beg of you, 
dear Sir, is to inſtruct me how to love him as I 
know he does me: And I beſeech you, if poſſible, 
to fet my Heart right, that it may no longer be tor- 
mented where it ſhould be pleaſed, or hate a Man 
© whom I cannot but approve.” | 


be Patient gave me this Account with ſuch Can- 
dour and Openneſs, that I conceived immediate 
Hopes of his Cure ; becauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, 
the Perfon afflicted is half recovered when hz is ſen- 


lihle of his Diſtemper. Sir, ſaid I, the Acknow- 
ledgment of your Kinſman's Merit is a very hopeful 
Symptom; for it is the Nature of Perſons afflicted 
with this Evil, when they are incurable, to pretend a 
Contempt of the Perſon envied, if they are taxed 
with that Weakneſs. A Man who 1s really envious, 
wilt not allow he is ſo; but upon ſuch an Accuſation 
is tormented with the Reflection, that to envy a Man 


is to allow him your Superior. But in your Caſe, 


when you examine the Bo tom of your Heart, I am 


apt to think it is Avarice, which you miſtake for 


Envy. Were it not that you have both Expectations 


trom the fame Man, you would look upon your Cou- 
fin's Accompliſhments with Pleaſure. You that now 


conſider him as an Obſtacle to your Intereſt, would 


then behold him as an Ornament to your Family, I 
obſerved my Patient upon this Occaſion recover him- 
ſelf in fome Meaſure ; and he owned to me that he 
hoped it was as I imagined ; for that in all Places but 


where he was his Rival, he had Pleaſure in his Com- 


pany. This was the firſt Diſcourſe we had upon 
= this 
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this Malady; but I do not doubt but, after two or 
three more, I ſhall by juſt Degrees ſoſten his Envy 
into Emulation. 5 

Such an Envy as I have here deſcribed, may ” 
fibly creep into an ingenuous Mind: But the Envy 
which makes a Man uneaſy to himſelf and others is a 
certain Diſtortion and Perverſeneſs of I emper, that 
renders him unwilling to be pleaſed with any Thing 
without him, that has either Beauty or Perfection in 
it. I look upon it as a Diſtemper in the Mind, 
(which I know no Moraliſt that has deſcribed in this 
light) when a Man cannot diſcern any Thing which 
another is Maſter of that is agreeable... For which 
reaſon I look upon the good-natured Man to be en- 
dowed with a certain diſcerning Faculty which the 
Envious are altogether deprived of. Shallow Wits, 
ſuperficial Criticks, and conceited Fops, are with me 
fo many blind Men in reſpect of Excellencies. "They 
behold nothing but Fauits and Blemiſhes, and indecd 
ſeg nothing that is worth ſeeing. Shew them a Poem, 
it is Stuff; a Picture, it is Daubing. They find no- 
thing in Architecture that is not irregular, or in Mu- 
ſic that is not out of Tune. Theſe ſhould conſider, 
that it is their Envy which deſorms every Thing, 
and that the Uglineſs is not in the Object, but in the 
Eye. And as for nobler Minds, whoſe Merits are 
either not diſcovered, or are miſtepreſented by the 
envious Part of Mankind, they ſhould rather confi- 
der their Defamers with Pity than Indignation. A 
Man cannot have an Idea of Perfection in another, 


which he was never ſenſible of in himſelf. Mr. Lock 


tells us, that upon aſking a blind Man, what he 
thought Scarlet was? He anſwered, That he believed 
it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. He was forced 

to form his Conceptions of Ideas which he had not, 
by thoſe which he had. In the ſame Manner, aſk an 


envious Man what he thinks of Virtue ? He will call it 


Deſign; What of good Nature? And he will term it 
1 C4 Dulneſs. 
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Dulneſs. The Difference is, That as the Perſon'before- 
mentioned was. born blind, your envious Men have 
contracted the Diſtemper themſelves, and are trou- 
bled with a Sort of an acquired Blindneſs. Thus the 
Devil in Milian, though made an Angel of Light, 
could fee nothing to pleaſe him even in Paradiſe, and 
hated our firſt Parents, though in their State of Inno- 


CENCE. 
; TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 227. 


ETERNITY. 


| \ \ HEN I wasat Grand Cairo, I picked up ſe- 
veral Oriental Manuſcripts, which J have ſtill * 
4 


Among others I met with one entitled, The Liſions 


of Mirzab, which I have read over with great Plea- 
ſure. I intend to give it to the Publick when I have 


the firſt Viſion, which I have tranſlated Word for 
Word as follows. 5 


6 O N the fifth Day of the Moon, which according 
to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
my Morning Devotions, I aſcended the high Hills 
of Bagdad, in order to paſs the reſt of the Day in Me- 
ditation and Prayer. As I was here airing myſelf 


found Contemplation on the Vanity of human Lite 
and paſſing from one Thought to another, Surely, 
ſaid 1, Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. 
Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my Eye towards 
the Summit of a Rock that was not far from me, 
where I diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, 
with a little muſical Inftrument in his Hand. As 
T looked upon him he applied it to his Lips, and be- 
gan to play upon it. The Sound of it was ex- 
ceeding ſweet, and wrought, into a Variety of 
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on the Tops of the Mountains, I fell into a pro- 
o 
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Tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and alto- 
gether different from any thing I had ever heard: 
They put me in mind of thoſe heavenly Airs that 
are played to the departed Souls of good Men upon 
their firſt Arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the 
Impreſſions of tae laſt Agonies, and qualify them 


for the Pleaſures of that happy Place. My Heart 


melted away in ſecret Raptures. 


I have been often told that the Rock before me 
was the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had 


been entertained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, 
but never heard that the Muſician had before 
made himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my 
Thoughts by thoſe tranſporting Airs which he had 
played, to taſte the Pleaſures of his Converſation, 
as looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beck- 


oned to me, and by the waving of his Hand directed 
me to approach the Place where he fat. I drew 


near with that Reverence which is due to a ſuperior 
Nature; and as my Heart was entirely ſubdued by 
the captivating Strains I had heard, I fell down at 
his Feet and wept. The Genius ſmiled upon me 
with a Look of Compathon and Affability that fa- 
miliarized him to my Imagination, and at oncc 


diſpelled all the Fears and Apprehenſions with 


which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
Ground, and taking me by the Hand, Mirzab, ſaid 
he, I have heard thee in thy Soliloquies ; follow 
me. | 

© He then led me to the higheſt Pinnacle of the 
Rock, and placing me on the Top of it, Caft thy 
Eyes Eaſtward ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. 
I fee, ſaid I, a huge Valley, and a prodigious Tide 
of Water roll wer, „ Valley that thou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide 


of Water that thou ſeeſt is Part of the great Tide 


of Eternity, What is the Reaſon, faid I, that the 
Lide I tee riſes out of a thick Miſt at one End, and 
"To. . 
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_ loſes itfelf in a thick Miſt at the other? 
hat thou ſeeſt, faid he, is that Portion of Eter- 


* nity which is called Time, meaſured out by the 
Sun, and reaching from the Beginning of the World 
© to its Conſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, the 
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Sea that is bounded with Darkneſs at both Ends, 


and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I fee a 
Bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the Midſt of the Tide. 
The Bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human Life, con- 
ſider it attentively. Upon a more leifurely Survey 
of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten 


intire Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, which 
added to thoſe that were intire, made up the 
Number about an hundred. As I was counting 
the Arches, the Genius told me that this Bridge 
conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand Arches ; but that a 


great Flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the Bridge 
in the ruinous Condition I now beheld it: But tel! 


me farther, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it, I 


ſee Multitudes of People paſſing over it, and a black 
Cloud hanging on each End of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the Paſſengers 
dropping through the Bridge into the great I ide 
that flowed underneath it; and upon farther Exa- 
mination, perceived there were innumerable 'T rap- 
doors that lay concealed in the Bridge, which the 
Paſlengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell through 


them into the "Tide and immediately diſappeared. 


Theſe hidden Pit-fa!ls were fet very thick at the 
Entrance of the Bridge, fo that 'Throngs of People 


no ſooner broke through the Cloud, but many of 


them fell into them. I hey grew thinner towards 
the Middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together 


towards the End of the Arches that were intire. 


£ 
£ 


There were indeed ſome Perſons, but their 
Number was very ſmall, that continued a kind, of 
a hobbling March on the broken Arches, but fell 
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through one after another, being _ tired and 
ſpent with fo long a Walk. 

] paſſed ſome I ime in the Contemplatich of this 
Aren. Structure, and the great Variety of Oy- 
jects which it enge My Heart was filled 
with a deep Melancholy to ſee ſeveral enge un- 
expectedly in the Midi of Mirth and Jollity, and 
catching at every Thing that ſtood by them to fave 
themſelves. Some were looking up towards the 
Heavens in a thoughtful Poſture, and; in the Midſt 
of a Speculation ſtumbled and fell out of Sight. 


Multitudes were very buſy i in the Purſuit of Bubbles 


that littered in their Eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thouzht themſelves within the 
Reach of them their Footing failed and down they 
ſank. In this Confuſion of Objects, I obſerved 
ſome with Seimetars in their Hands, and others 
with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon the Bridge, 
thruiting ſeveral Perſons on 'I rap-doors which did 
not ſeem to lie in their Way, and which they might 
have eſcaped had they not been thus forced upon 
hm 
The Genius ſeeing me indulge mnyietf in this 
ee, Proſpect, told me 1 had dwelt long 
enough upon it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, 
faid he, and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any Thing 
thou doſt not comprehend. Upon looking up, 
What means, ſaid L, thoſe great Flights of Birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the Bridge, and 
ſertling upon it from Time to Time? I fee Vul- 
tures, Harpies, Ravens, Cormorants, and among 
many other feathered Creatures ſeveral little winged 
Boys, that perch in great Numbers upon the middle 
Arches. 5 heſe, ſaid the Genius, are Envy, Ava- 
rice, Superiti tition, Deſpair, Love, with the like 
Cares and Palions that infeſt human Life. 
I here ſetcued a deep Sigh; Alas, faid I, Man 


Was made in vain! * How is he given away to Mit- 
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© ſery and Mortality! tortured in Life, and ſwallowed 
© up in Death! The Genius being moved with 


© Compaſlion towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfort- 


able a Proſpect. Look no more, ſaid he, on Man 
© in the firſt Stage of his Exiſtence, in his ſetting out 
for Eternity; but caſt thine Eye on that thick Miſt 
© into which the Tide bears the ſeveral Generations 


of Mortals that fall into it. I directed my Sight as 


* I was ordered, and (whether or no the good Ge- 
* nius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural Force, 
or diffipated Part of the Miſt that was before too 
thick for the Eye to penetrate) I faw the Valley 
© opening at the farther End, and ſpreading forth into 
an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge Rock of Ada. 
mant running through the Midſt of it, and dividing 


© it into two equal Parts. The Clouds till reſted on 


one Half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover no- 
« thing in it: But the other appeared to me a vaſt 


Ocean planted with innumerable Iſlands, that were 


« covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven 


© with a thouſand little ſhining Seas that ran among 


© them. I could fee Perſons dreſſed in glorious Ha- 
© bits with Garlands upon their Heads, paſſing among 
the Trees, lying down by the Sides of Fountains, 
© or 61, Do Beds of Flowers; and could hear a 
« confuſed Harmony of ſinging Birds, falling Waters, 
© human Voices, and muſical Inſtruments. Gladneſs 
grew in me upon the Diſcovery of ſo delightful a 
q * I wiſhed for the Wings of an Eagle, that 
I might fly away to thoſe happy Seats ; but the Ge- 
* nius told me there was no Paſſage to them, except 
© through the Gates of Death that I ſaw opening 
© every Moment upon the Bridge. The Iſlands, faid 
© he, that lie fo freſh and green before thee, and with 
© which the whole Face of the Ocean appears ſpotted 
as far as thou canſt fee, are more in Number than 
© the Sands on the Sea-thore : there are Myriads of 
© Ulands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, 
| 5 reaching 
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© reaching farther than thy Eye, or even than thine | 
Imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the Man- j 
© fhons of good Men after Death, who according to | 
the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they ex- _T 

celled are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral Wands, | 
© which abound with Pleaſures of different Kinds and 
© Degrees, ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of 4 
thoſe who are ſettled in them; every Iſland is a Pa- 
© radiſe accommodated to its reſpective Inhabitants. 
Are not theſe, O Mirzab, Habitations worth con- 
* tending for? Does Life appear miſerable, that 
gives thee Opportunities of earning ſuch a Reward? — ! 
0 Is Death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo _ 
happy an Exiſtence? Think not Man was made "oY 
in vain, who has ſuch an Eternity reſerved for him. 
I gazed with inexpreſſible Pleafure on theſe happy y, 
© Iſlands. At length, faid I, ſhew me now, I be- +4 
© ſeech thee, the Secrets that lie hid under theſe dark J 
© Clouds which cover the Ocean on the other Side of | 
© the Rock of Adamant. The Genius making me 
© no Anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him | 
© a ſecond Time, but I found that he had left me; | 
I then turned again to the Viſion which I had been 
ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the rollin 
© Tide, the arched Bridge, and the happy Iſlande, | 
< ſaw nothing but the long hollow Valley of Bagdat, 
with Oxen, Sheep, and Camels grazing upon the 5 
© Sides of it. | | 

The End of the firſt Viſion of Mirzah. C. 

r Vol. 1. Nene. 
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Sour ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, -Þ & 
that if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of |! 
Hay, which affected his Senſes equally on each Side, ; 
and tempted him in the very ſame Degree, whether it 5 
would be poſſible for him to eat of either. They 

1 | generally 
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generally determine this Queſtion to the Diſadvantage 
of: the Aſs, who they ſay would ftarve in the Midſt 
1 of; Plenty, as not having a ſingle Grain of Free-will 
1 to determine him more to the one than to the other. 
4 Ihe Bundle of Hay on either Side ſtriking his Sight 
and Smell in the ſame Proportion, would keep him in 
1 a perpetual Suſpenſe, like the two Magnets, which 
Travellers have told us are placed, one of them in 
the Roof, and the other in the Floor of Afahomet's 
| Burying-place at Mecca, and by that Means, fay they, 
pull the Impoſtor's Iron Coffin with ſuch an equal 
| Attraction, that it hangs in the Air between both of 
them. As for the Afs's Behaviour in ſuch nice Cir- 
ö cumftances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than vio- 
ö late his Neutrality to the two Bundles of Hay, I ſhall 
| not preſume to determine; but only take net of 
f the Conduct of our on Species in the ſame Per- 
4 plexity. When a Man has a Mind to venture his 
| Money in a Lottery, every Figure of it appears 
; equally alluring, and as likely to ſucceed as any of its 
Fellows. They all of them have the ſame Preten- 
ſions to Good-luck, ſtand upon the fame Foot of 
＋ Competition, and no Manner of Reaſon can be given 
| why a Man ſhould prefer one to the other before the 
} Lottery is drawn. In this Cafe therefore Caprice 
f very often acts in the Place of Reaſon, and forms to 
li itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary Motive, where real 
and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
| meaning Man that is very well pleaſed to riſk his 
Good- fortune upon the Number 1711, becauſe it is 
[ the Year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
| Trzcker, that would give a good deal for the Number 
134. On the contrary, I have been told of a certain 
i zealous Diſſenter, who being a great Enemy to 
{ Popery, and believing that bad Men are the moſt for- 
| turate in this World, will lay two to one on the 
Number 666 againſt any other Number, becauſe; 
ö lays he, it is the Number of the Beaſt. Several 
5 would 
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would prefer the Number 12000 before any other, as 
it is the Number of the Pounds in the great Prize. 
In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to find their own Age in 
their Number ; ; ſome that they have got a Number 
which makes a pretty Appearance in the Cyphers 
and others, becauſe it is the ſame Number that ſucceed- 
ed in the laſt Lottery. Each of theſe, upon no other 
Grounds, thinks he ſtands faireft for the great Lot, 
and that he is paſſeſſed of what may not be impro- 
perly called the Golden Number. 

Theſe Principles of Election are the Paſtimes and 
Extravagancies of human Reafon, which is of fo buſy 
a Nature, that it will be exerting itſelf in the meanelt 
Trifles, and working even when it wants Materials. 
The wiſeſt of Men are ſometimes actuated by ſuch 
unaccountable Motives, as the Life of the Fool and 
the Superititious is guided by nothing elſe. 

I am ſurpriſed that none of the F ortune-tellers, 
or, as the French call them, the Diſeurs de bonne 
Avantuve, who publiſh their Bills in every Quarter of 
the Town, have not turned our Lotteries to their Ad- 
vantage : Did any of them ſet up for-a Caſter of for- 
tunate Fj igures, what might he not get by his pre- 
tended Diſcoveries and Predictions? 

I remember among the Advertiſements in the HSH. 
Boy of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the 
following one: 

70is 1s to give Notice, That Ten Shillings over and 
abews the Market-P rice, will be given for the Ticket in 
15000001. Lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff at the 
Bible and three Crowns in Cbeapfide. 

This Advertiſement has given great Matter of Spe- 
culation to Coffee- Houſe Theoriſts. Mr. Cirff”s 
Principles and Converſation have been canyalied upon 
this Occation, and various Conjectures made why he 
ſhould thus ſet his Heart upon No. 132. I have ex- 
amined all che Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken 
them into Fractions, extracted the Square and Cube 
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I Root, divided and multiplied them all Ways, but 
1 could not arrive at the Secret till about three Days 
{ ago, when I received the following Letter from an 
i unknown Hand, by which I find that Mr. Nathaniel 
| Ci is only the Agent, and not the Principal in this 
Advertiſement. | 355 
l Ar. SPECTATOR, . 
| k ; of the Perſon that lately advertiſed I would 
9 * give ten Shillings more than the current Price for 
1 "© the Ticket No. 132 in the Lottery now drawing; 
© which is a Secret I have communicated to ſome. 
Friends, who rally me inceſſantly upon that Ac- 
© count. You muſt know I have but one Ticket, 
| © for which Reaſon, and a certain Dream I have 
; © lately had more than once, I was reſolved it ſhould 
ö be the Number I moſt approved. I am fo poſitive 
2 _ © I have pitched upon the great Lot, that I could al- 
* moſt lay all I am worth on it. My Viſions are ſo 
|; © frequent and ſtrong upon this Occaſion, that I have 
i not only poſſeſſed the Lot, but diſpoſed of the Mo- 
ney which in all Probability it will ſell for. This 
Morning, in particular, I ſet up an Equipage which 
7 I look upon to be the gayeſt in the Town; the Li- 
q * veries are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould be 
! very glad to fee a Speculation or two upon Lottery 
1 Subjects, in which you will oblige all People con- 
| © cern'd, and in particular 
| Your moſt humble Servant, 
[ | 
| George Goſling. 
« P.S. Dear Sexc, if I get the 12000 Pound, 
| © I'll make thee a handiome Preſent, : 
| After 
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After having wiſhed my Correſpondent good Luck, 
and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall 
for this Time diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and 
only-obſerve, that the greateſt Part of Mankind are 
in ſome Degree guilty of my Friend Gofling's Extra- 
vagance. We are apt to rely upon future Proſpects, 
and become really expenſive while we are only rich in 
Poſſibility. We live up to our Expectations, not to 
our Poſſeſſions, and make a Figure proportionable to 
what we may be, not what we are. We out- run 
our preſent Income, as not doubting to diſburſe our- | | 
ſelves out of the Profits of ſome future Place, Pro- _ 
ject, or Reverſion that we have in view. It is thro” | 
this Temper of Mind, which is ſo common among I 
us, that we fee Tradeſmen break, who have met with | 
no Misfortunes in their Buſineſs ; and Men of Eftates «4 
reduced to Poverty, who have never ſuffered from | : 
Loſſes or Repairs, Tenants, Taxes, or Law-ſuits. 
In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Lemper, this de- 
pending upon contingent. Futurities, that occaſions I 
romantic Generoſity, chimerical Grandeur, ſenſeleſs oe 
Oſtentation, and generally ends in. Beggary and | 
Ruin. The Man, who will live above his preſent | 
Circumſtances, 1s in great Danger of living in a little | 
Time much beneath them, or, as the Italian Proverb | 
runs, The Man who lives by Hope will die by Hun- . 
Er. | 7 5 
It ſhould be an indiſpenſable Rule in Life, to con- 
tract our Deſires to our preſent Condition, and What- | 
ever may be our Expectations, to live within the | 
Compaſs of what we actually poſſeſs. It will be Time - 
enough to enjoy an Eſtate when it comes into our 
Hands; but if we anticipate our good Fortune, we 
ſhall loſe the Pleaſure of it when it arrives, and may 2 
poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have ſo fooliſhly counted 27 
upon. | FE | L. 3 1 
.- _-_-, -, SPECTATOR, Vol Ml-No. 196 
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HE RE, is a Story in the Arabian N 19 s of 115 


of a Ning who had long languiſhed under an ill Habit 
_of Body; and had taken Abtindance of Remedies to no 
| og at length, ſays the Fable, a, Phyſician cured 


him by the following Method: He took à hollow Ball 


of Wood, and filled it with feveral Drugs, after which 


he cloſed it up ſo artificially that nothing appeared ; 
he likewiſe took a Mall, and after having hollowed 


the Handle and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he 
 incloſed in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame Mariner 


as in the Ball itſelf; he then ordered the Sultan who 


was his Patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the Morn- 
ing with theſe. rightly prepared Inſtruments, till ſuch 
Time as he ſhould feat. W hen, as the Story goes, 
the Virtue of the Medicaments perſpiring through the 


Wood had ſo zaod an Effect on the Sultan's Conſti- 
tution, that they cured him of an Indiſpoſition which 
alt the Compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not 
been able- to remove, © This Eaſtern Allepor is finely 

contrived to fhew us how beneficial Bodily rye fly 18 
to Health, and that Exerciſe is the malt effectual 
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Res 1810 N Maybe conſidered 1 two ge- 
neral Heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to 
believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe 
iT hings which we are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the 
Light of Nature; by the Things which we are to 
praiſe, I mean all thoſe Duties to which we are di- 
rected by; Reaſon or Natural Religion. The firſt of 
theſe I (hall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the 
ſecond by that of Morality. 
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SpPECTATORS, TATLERS, &c, 42 
If we look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, 
that they negle&t Morality ; and many who build fo 
much upon Morality, that they do not pay a due Re- 
-gard to Faith, The perfect Man ſhould be defeQive 
in neither of theſe Particulars, as will be very evident 
to thoſe who confider the Benefits that ariſe from both 
of them, and which I ſhall make the Subject of this | 4 
Day's Paper. 5 
Notwithſtanding this general Diviſien of Chriſtian : 
Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they have — 
both their peculiar E «cellenicies, the firſt has the. | 
Pre-eminence in ſeveral reſpects. 2 
Fir/t, Becauſe the greateſt Part of Morality (as 1 
have ftated the Notion of it) is of a fixt eternal Na- jd 
ture, and will endure when Faith Hall fail, ard be 
loſt in Conviction. ; 
Secondly, Becauſe a Perſon may be qualified to do 1 
reater Good to Mankind, and become more bene- | 
facial to the World, by Morality WOE F aith, than | 2 
| wy Faith without N orality, © | 
Thirdly, Becauſe Morality gives a vreiter! [Perſe | ; 
tion to human Nature, by queiting the Minds, mo- 4 
derating the Paſſions, and advancing the nn f 
of every Man in his private Capacity. . ; 
Fourth, Becauſe the Rule of Morality is much | 
more certain than that of Faith, all the Civikzed Na- 4 
tions of the World agreeing in the great Points of 
1 as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 
Fifthly, Becauſe Infidelity is not of fo malignant a 
| Nature as Immorality; or to put the ſame Reaſon in 1 
another Light, becauſe it is generally owned, there [ 
may be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, particularly | 
in the Caſe of invincible Ignorance ): but. none for a | 
vicious Believer. 
Sixthly, Becauſe Faith ſeerns to draw its principal, 
A not all its Excellency, from the Influence it has 


upon Morality; ; as we ſhall fee more at large, if we 
conſider 
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conſider herein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or 


the Belief of Revealed Religion; and this I think is, 

Firſt, In explaining and carrying to greater Heights, 
feveral Points of Morality. _ 

_ Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives  . 

to enforce the Practice of Morality. 107 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing Notions of one an- 
other, and a true State of ourſelves, both in'regard 
to the Grandeur and Vileneſs of our Natures. N 

Fourthly, By ſhewing us the Blackneſs and Defor- 
mity of Vice, which in the Chriitian Syſtem is 
very great, that he who is poſletied of all Perfection 
and the Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral 
of our Divines as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that 
he loves the Sacred Perſon who was made, the Propi- 
tiation of it, , | 8 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed Me- 
thod of making Morality effectual to Salvation. 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, which 


every one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Na- 


ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, 
and draw. Concluſions from them which may be uſe- 
ful to him in the Conduct of his Life. One I am 


ſure is ſo obvious, that he cannot miſs it, namely, 


that a Man cannot be perfect in his Scheme of Mo- 


| rality, who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with 


rality. 


that of the Chriſtian Faith. | | 
Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what 


has been ſaid. 8 


Ki that we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
making any Thing an Article of Faith, which does 
not contribute to the Confirmation and Improvement 
of Morality. . 5 

Secondly, that no Article of Faith can be true and 
authentic, which awakens and ſubverts the practical 


Part of Religion, or what I have hitherto called Mo- 
5 Thirdhy, 
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Thyhirah, that the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any 
Danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is pre- 
ſerved pure and uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our 
National Church. 3 12 
There is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 


may be drawn from the 1 Conſiderations, 


which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, 
conſider any ill Conſequences that may ariſe from 
them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be erroneous, becauſe we 
give up our Aﬀent to them, ‚ͥ. © To 

For Example, in that diſputable Point of perſecuting 
Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering 
their Minds with Hatred and Indignation, and all the 
Vehemence of Reſentment, and inſnaring them to 
profeſs what they do not believe; we cut them off 


from the Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, - afflict 


their Bodies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Re- 
putations, ruin their Families, make their Lives 
painful, or put an End to them, Sure when ſee 
ſuch dreadful Conſequences riſing from a Principle, 


I would be as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of 


2 Mathematical Demonſtration, before I would ven- 
ture to act upon it, or make it a Part of my Religion. 


In this Caſe the Injury done our Neighbour is plain 


and evident ; the Principle that put us . doing it, 


of a dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal 


for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith, may 
juſtify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if 
Our Religion produces Charity as well as Zeal, it will 
not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. 


But to conclude with the Words of an excellent Au- 


thor, We have juſt Religion enough to make us hate, 
but not enough to make us love one another. | 


SpECTATOR, Vol, VI. No. 459. C. 
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1 Vi Hod vcon was complaining to me Yef- 

1 terday, that the Converſation of the Ton is fo alter d 

I 1 of late Years, that a fine Gentleman is at a Loſs for 

| | Matter te ſtart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to fall in 
with che Talk he generally meets with. WILL takes 
$i | Notice, that there is now an Evil under the Sun 
| [ which he. ſuppoſes to be entirely new, becauſe not : 
Fi 1 mentioned by any Satyriſt or Moralift in any Age: , 
1 | Men, faid he, grow Knaves ſooner than they ever 

| did ſince the Creation of the World before. If you 

[ read the Tragedies of the laſt Age, you find the art- 

| ; ful Mep, and Perſons of Intrigue, are advanced ver 

| [ far in Nears, and beyond the Pleaſures and Sallies of 

1 Youth; but now WILL obſerves that the Young 

[ have taken in the Vices of the Aged, and you ſhal 
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SPECTATORS/ Tarent, . Gy 
experienced: People entertain of the ſhort-lived Force 
of Cunninng. But I ſhall; before I enter upon the 
various "Faces which Folh, covered” with - Artifice, 

Puts on to impoſe upon Unchinking, produce a 
great Authority for dnia -that nothing but Truth 
And Inpenticy Has ary _— good E-fect, Evi on 
4. Mans Rortune and Intereſt. n ek 

© Trutty and Reality have all the eee of 

'* ©' Appearances, and many more, If the Shew of 

0 any Fhing, be good for ar Thing, I am ſute Sin- 
£ eerity is better: For why does any Man diflemble, | 
or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe be 1 

thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he pretends 9 

= for to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on le 
N of ſome real Excelleney. Now the | 
in the World for a Man to ſeem to be any | 

| Thing.) is really to be what he-wouldiſcem to be. # 
Beides that it is many Times as troubleſome to f 
make good the Pretence of a good Quality as to have i 
it; and if a Man have'it not, it is ten to one but 
be is diſcovered to want'it, and then all his Pains 
and Labour to ſeem to have itis loft. There is ſome- 
thing unnatüiral in Painting, which a ſkilful Eye 
will "eaſily diſcern from native Baue and Com- 
plexion. 

It is hard te. perſonate and Fa purt long; for 
© where Truth is not at the Bottom, Nature Will al- | | 
ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep out : 
£ and betray Herſelf one Time or other. "Therefore 

1 15 Man think it convenient to ſeem good, let 
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him be ſo indeed, and then his Goodneſs will appear 
to every Body's 'Satisfa ion; ſo that upon all Ac- 
counts Sinoerity is trub Wiſdom: Particularly. as 
© to the Affairs of this World, Integrity hath many 
< Advantages over all the fine and artificial Ways of 
Diffimulation and Deceit ; it is much the plainer 
© and eaſier, much the fafer and more ſecure Way of 


as de. ling 1 in "the World it has leſs of Trouble and 
Difficulty, 
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«Difficulty, of Entanglement and hop, of. 
« Danger and Hazard in it; it is the ſhorte 


T — Arts of Deceit and Cunning do continually 


4 * w. weaker and leſs effectual and nen i 
© 


m that uſe them; whereas. Integrity 


75; „ Strength by Uſe, and the more and longer any | — : 
'© practiſed it, the greater Service it does him, by 


. 3 g his Reputation, and encouraging tho 


with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt 


Fruſt and Confidence in him, Which is an un- 
© ſpeakable Ane in the Buſineſs and Affairs of 
8 J ate. 1 

Truth is always „ with itſelf, . nc 


8 nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 


and ſits upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
< fore we are aware; whereas a Lye is troubleſome, 


and ſets a Man's Invention upon the Rack, and one 
Prick needs a great many more to make it good. 
It is like building upon a falſe Foundation, which 
© continually ſtands in need of Props to ſhore it up, 
and proves at laſt more chargeable, than to have 


© raiſed a ſubſtantial Building at firſt upon a true and 


© ſolid Foundation; for Sincerity is firm and ſub- 
I ſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and unſound in 


* it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no Diſ- 
6 © cove of which the crafty, Man is always in Dan- 


© ger, and when he thinks he walks in the Dark, all 


© his Pretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs 


may read them; he is the laſt Man that finds him- 


© ſelf to be Farid out, and whillt he takes it for 
0 granted that he makes Fools of , he 6958850 
c Rim ridiculous. =; 
© Add to all this, that 8 is the * com- 
© pendious Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for 
the ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſineſs; it creates Con- 


* hdence in thoſe we have to deal with, faves the La- 
© bouur 


and 
| « neareſt Way to our End, carrying us thither in a 
's ſtraight Line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. 
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The BEAUTIES .& the + 49 
© bour of many Enquiries, and brings things to an 
© Iflue in few Words. It is like travelling in a plain 
© beaten. Road, which commonly brings a Man fooner 
© ro his Journey's End than Bye-ways, in which Men 
© often loſe themſelves. In a Word, whatſoever Con- 
veniencies may be thouzht to be in Fallhood and 
Diflimulation, it is ſoon over; but the Inconveni- 
ence of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a Man un- 
der an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſpicion, ſo that 
he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted 
when he perhaps means honeſtly. When a Man 
has once forfeited the Reputation of his Integrity, 
he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his Turn, 
neither T ruth nor Falſhood. 
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© And I have often thought, that God hath-in his 


prone Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt 
Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and In- 
tegrity to the Proſperity even of our worldly Affairs; 
theſe Men are ſo blinded by their Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent 
Advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, tho* by 
Ways never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to 
the remoteſt Conſequences of a ſteady Integrity, 
and the vaſt Benefit and Advantages which it will 
bring a Man at laſt. Were but this fort of Men 
wiſe and clear- ſighted enough to diſcern this, they 
would be honeſt out of very Knavery, not out of 
any Love to Honeſty and Virtue, but with a crafty 
Deſign to promote and advance more effectually 
their own Intereſts ;_ and therefore the Juſtice of the 
Divine Providence hath hid this trueſt Point of Wiſ- 
dom from their Eyes, that bad Men might not be 
© upon equal Terms with the Juſt and Upright, and. 
* ſerve their own wicked Deſigns by honeſt and Jaw- 
ful Means. | 5 | 
© Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World 
for a Day, and ſhould never have Occaſion to con- 
© verſe more with Wan more need their good 
Vol. II. | | Opinion 
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Opinion or good Word, it were then no great Mat- 


The BE AUT IE S of the 


ter (ipeaking as to the Concernments of this World) 
if a Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, and ven- 
tured it at one Throw : But if he be to continue in 
the World and would have the Advantage of Con- 
verſation whulft he is in it, let him make uſe of 
Truth and Sincerity in all his Words and Actions; 
'for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the End; 
all other Arts will fail, but Truth and Integrity will 
carry a Man through and bear him out to the laſt.” | 
| _" SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 552. 


FAM E. 


| T HE Soul, conſidered abſtractedly from its Paſ- 


ſions, is of a remiſs and ſedentary Nature, flow 


in its Reſolves, and languiſhing in its Executions. 


The Uſe therefore of the Paſſions is to ſtir it up, and 


to put it upon Action, to awaken the Underſtanding, 


to enforce the Will, and to make the whole Man more 


vigorous and attentive in the Proſecution of his De- 
fizns, As this is the End of the Paſſions in general, 


o it is particularly of Ambition, which puſhes the 


Soul to ſuch Actions as are apt to procure Honour and 


Reputation to the Actor. But if we carry our Re- 


flections higher, we may diſcover farther Ends of 
Providence in implanting this Paſſion in Mankind. 
It was neceſſary for the World, that Arts ſhould 


be invented and improved, Books written and tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, Nations conquered and civilized: 


Now fince the proper and genuine Motives to theſe 


and the like great Actions, would only influence vir- 


tuous Minds; there would be but ſmall Improvements 


in the World, were there not ſome common Principle 
of Action working equally with all Men. And ſuch” 
a Principle is Ambition or a Deſire of Fame, by 


which great Endowments are not ſuffered to lie idle and 


uſcleſs to the Publick, and many vicieus Men, over- 
| 55 reached, 
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reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their 
natural Inclinations in a glorious and laudable Courſe 
of Action. For we may farther obſerve, that Men 
of the greateſt Abilities are moſt fired with Ambition: 
And that on the contrary, mean and narrow Minds 
are the leaſt actuated by it; whether it be that a Man's 
Senſe of bis own Incapacities makes him deſpair of 
coming at Fame, or that he has not enough Range 
of Thought to look out for any Good hic does not 
more immediately relate to his Intereſt or Conveni- 
ence, or that Providence, in the very Frame of his 
Soul, would not ſubject him to ſuch a Paſſion as would 
be uſeleſs to the World, and a Torment to himſelf. 

Were not this Deſire ef Fame very ſtrong, the Diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, and the Danger of loſing it when 
obtained, would be ſufficient to deter a man from ſo 
vain a Purſuit, 7 | þ 

How few are there who are furnifhed with Abilities 

ſufficient te recemmend their Actions to the Admira- 
tion of the World, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt of Mankind! Providence for the moſt part 
ſets us upon a Level, and obſerves a kind of Propor- 
tion in its Diſpenſations towards us, If it renders us 
perfect in one Accompliſhment, it generally leaves us 
defective in another, and ſeems careful rather of pre- 
ſerving every Perſon from being mean and deficient in 
his Qualifications, than of making any ſingle one emi. 
nent or extraordinary, CE, . 
And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by Nature, and accompliſhed by their own Induſtry, 
how few are there whoſe Virtues are not obſcured by 
the Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Beholders | 
dome Men cannot diſcern between a noble and a 
mean Action, Others are apt to attribute them to 
ſome falſe End or Intention; and others purpoſely 
miſrepreſent or put a wrong Interpretation on them. 

But the more to enforce this Conſideration, we may 
obſerve, that thoſe are generally moſt unſueceſsful in 
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their Purſuit after Fame, who are moſt deſirous of ob- 

taining it. It is Saluſt's Remark upon Cato, that the 
_ Tels he coveted Glory the more he acquired it. 


Men take an ill-natured Pleaſure in croſſing our In- 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our e are 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate Defire of Fame in the ambirious Man 
(zs no Temper of Mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) 
they become ſparing and reſerved in their Commenda- 


tions, they envy him the Satisfaction of an Applauſe, 


and look on their Praiſes rather as a Kindneſs done to 
his Perſon, than as a Fribute paid to his Merit. Others 


who are free from this natural Perverſeneſs of Temper 


grow wary in their Praiſes of one who ſets too great 
a Value on them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high 
in his own Imagination, and by conſequence remove 
him to a greater Diſtance from themſelves. | 
But farther, this Deſire of Fame naturally betrays 


the ambitious Man into ſuch Indecencies as are a leſſen- 


ing to his Reputation. He is {till afraid left any of 
his Actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his 


' Deſerts ſhould be concealed-from the Notice of the 
: World, or receive any Diſadvantage from the Reports 
which others make of them. This often ſets him on 


empty Boaſts and Oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays * 


him into vain and fantaſtical Recitals of his own Per- 
formances : His Diſcourſe generally leans one Way, 


and, whatever is the Subject of it, tends obliquely 


either to the detracting from others, or to the extol- 


4 Jing of himſelf, Vanity is naturally the Weakneſs 


of an ambitious Man, which expoſes him to the ſecret 


Scorn and Deriſion of thoſe he converſes with, and 


ruins the Character he is fo induſtrious to advance by 


it. For tho! his Actions are never fo glorious, they 


loſe their Luſtre when they are drawn at large, and 
fet to Show by his own Hand; and-as the World is 
more apt to find fault than to commend; the Boaſt 


will probably be cenſured, when the great Action that 
occaſioned it is forgotten. | 


Beſides, 


Mankind, or by a generous Paſſion for the Glory of 
him that made us. ; 


per. 
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Beſides, this very Deſire of Fame is looked on as a 
Meanneſs and Imperfection in the greateſt Character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul looks down 
with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and Applau- 


ſes of the Multitude, and places a Man beyond the 
little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. Accortingly we 


find in ourſelves a ſecret Awe and Veneration for the 
Character of one who moves above us in a regular and 
illuſtrious Courſe of Virtue, without any regard to 


our good or ill Opinions of him, to our Reproaches or 
- Commendations. As on the contrary it is uſual for 
us, when we would take off from the Fame and Re- 
putation of an Action, to aſcribe it to Vain-Glory, 
and Deſire of Fame in the Actor. Nor is this com- 
mon Judgment and Opinion of Mankind ill founded: 
for certainly it denotes no great Bravery of Mind to 


be worked up to any noble Action by fo ſelin a Mo- 


tive, and to do that out of a Deſire of Fame, which 


we could not be prompted to by a diſintereſted Love to 


Thus is Fame a Thing difficult to be obtained by al, 


but particularly by thoſe who thirſt aſter it, ſince moſt 
Men have fo much either of IIl- Nature, or of Wari- 


neſs, as not to gratify or ſooth the Vanity of the 
ambitious Man, and ſince this very Thirſt after Fame 


naturally betrays him into ſuch Indecencies as are a 
leſſening to his Reputation, and is itlelf looked upon 


as a Weakneſs in the greateſt Characters. 
In the next place, Fame is ealily loſt, and as difli- 


cult to be preſerved as it was at ſirſt to be acquired. 


But this J ſhall make the Subject of a following Pa- 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. C. 
There are many Paſſions and Tempers of Mind 


which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the 


Merit of one riſing in the Eſteem of Mankind. All 
ph | > thoſe 
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| Character. They publiſh their ill-natured Diſco- 
f veries with a ſecret Pride, and applaud themſelves for 
the Singularity of their Judgment which has ſearched 
; deeper than others, detected what the reſt of the 
} World have overlooked, and found a Flaw in what the 
: Generality of Mankind admires. Others there are 
ho proclaim the Errors and Infirmities of a great 
i Man with an inward Satisfaction and Complacency, 
5 if they diſcover none of the like Errors and Infirmities 
in themſelves; for while they are expoſing another's 
Wieakneſſes, they are tacitly aiming at their own 
Commendations, who are not ſubject to the like In- 
| 4 | firmities, 
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_ _ thoſe who made their Entrance into the World with 
the ſame Advantages, and were once looked on as 
his Equals, are apt to think the Fame of his Merit 
2 Reflection on their own Indeſerts; and will there- 
fore take care to reproach him with the Scandal of 
ſome paſt Action, or derogate from the Worth of the 
"preſent, that they may ſtill keep him on the fame Le- 
vel with ' themſelves. The like Kind of Conſidera- 
tion often ſtirs up the Envy of fuch as were once his 
Superiors, who think it a 5 
rit to ſee another get Ground upon them and over- 
take them in the Purſuits of Glory; and will there- 
- fore endeavour to fink his Reputation, that they may 
- the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were once 
"his Equals envy and defame him, becauſe they now 
e him their Superior; and thoſe who were once his 
+ Duperiors, becauſe they look upon him as their Equal. 


etraction from their Me- 


But farther, a Man whoſe extraordinary Reputation 
thus lifts him up to the Notice and Obſervation of 


Mankind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that 
will narrowly inſpect every Part of him, confider him 


nicely in all Views, and be not a little pleaſed when 


' they have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvan- 


vageous Light. There are many who find a Plea- 


ure in contradicting the common Reports of Fame, 
and in ſpreading Abroad the Weaknetles of an exalted 
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| firmities, and are apt to be tranſperted with a ſecret 


kind of Vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome re- 
ſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated Reputation. 


Nap, it often. happens, that none are more in- 
duſtrious in publihing the Blemiſhes of an extraor- 


dinary Reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the fame 
Cenſures in their own as either hoping to 


excuſe their own qu by — a, A of og 
an Example, or railing an inary App to 
themſelves for reſembling a Perſon of an exalted Re- 
putation, though in the blameable Parts of his Cha- 
racter. If all theſe ſecret Springs of Detraction fail, 


yet very often a vain Oſtentation of Wit ſets a Man 


on attacking an eſtabliſhed Name, and facrificing it 
to the Mirth and Laughter of thoſe about him. A 


Satire or a Libel on one of the common Stamp, never 
meets with that Reception and Approbation among 
its Readers, as what is aimed at a Perſon whoſe Merit 


places him _—_ an Eminence, and gives him a more 


conſpicuous Figure among Men. hether it be that 


we think it thews greater Art to expoſe and turn. to 
- Ridicule a Man whoſe Character ſeems ſo improper a 
Subject for it, or that we are pleaſed, by fome im- 
plicit kind of Revenge, to ſee him taken down 2nd 
humbled in his Reputation, and in ſome Meaſure re- 
duced to our own Rank, who had fo far raiſed him- 
ſelf above us in the Reports and Opinions of Mankind. 


Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate Motives 


there are to Detraction and Defamation, and how many 


ma icious Spies are ſearching into the Actions of a great 


Man, who is not always the belt prepared for ſo nar- 


row an Inſpection. For we may generally obſerve, 


that our Admiration of a famous Man leſſens upon our 
- nearer Acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom 
. hear the Deſcription. of a celebrated Perſon, without 
_ a Catalogue of fome notorious Weakneſſes and Infir- 
- mities, The Reaſon may be, becauſe any little Slip 
is more conſpicuous and oblcrvable in his Conduct 
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important Part of his Life, and to keep a watchful Eye 
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than in another's, as it is hot of a picee with the reſt 
of his Character, or becauſe it is impoſlible for a 
Man at the ſame Time to be attentive to the more 


_ "over all the inconſiderable Circumſtances of his Be- 


4 


haviour and Converſation; or becauſe, as we have 


"before obletves, the funs Temper of Mind which 
-inclines us to a Deſire of Fame, naturally betrays us 


into ſuch Slips and Upwarinefles is are not incident 


to Men of a contrary Diſpoſition. 


4 1 


After all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and tri- 
umphant Merit often breaks through and diſſipates 
theſe little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation; but if 


by a miſtaken Purſuit after Fame, or through human 


Infirmity, any falſe Step be made in the more mo- 
mentous Concerns of Life, the whole Scheme of 


ambitious Deſigns is broken and diſappointed. The 


fmaller Stains and Blemiſhes may die away and diſap- 
pear amidſt the Brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but 
x Blot of a deeper Nature caſts a Shade on all the other 


Beauties, and darkens the whole Character. How 


difficult therefore is it to preſerve a great Name, when 
he that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little 


Weakneſſes and Infirmities as are no ſmall Diminu- 


tion to it when diſcovered, eſpecially when they are 
fo induſtriouſſy proclaimed, and aggravated by ſuch 
as were once his Superiors or Equals; by ſuch as 


would ſet to Show their Judgment or their Wit, and 


oO 


by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame Slips or 


MiſconduRs in their own Behaviour! kt 
But were there none of theſe Diſpoſitions in others 


to cenſure a famous Man, nor any ſuch Miſcarriages 


languiſnes. Admiration is a very ſhort- ivd Paſfion, 


in himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall Trouble 


in keeping up his Reputation in all its Height and 


Splendor. There muſt be always a noble Train of 


Actions to preſerve his Fame in Life and Motion. 
For when it is once at a Stand, it naturally flags and 


that 
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chat immediately decays upon growing familiar with 


its Object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh Diſcoveries, 


and kept alive. by a new. perpetual Succeſſion of Mi- 
racles riding up to its View. And even ther grommet 

Actions of a celebrated Perſon labour under this 
Diſadvantage, that however ſurpriſing and extraordi- 
_ nary they may be, they are no, more than what 
are expected from him; but on the contrary, it 
they fall any thing below the Opinion that is con- 


ceived of him, tho' they might raiſe the Reputation 


of another, they are a Diminution to 58. | 
One would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleaſing in the Poſſeſſion of Fame, that, not- 


withſtanding all theſe mortifying - Conſiderations, can 


engage a Man in ſo deſperate a Purſuit; and yet if 


we conſider the little Happineſs that attends a great 
Character, and the Multitude of Diſquietudes to 
which the Deſire of it ſubjects an ambitious Mind, 


one would be {till the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many 


reſtleſs Candidates for Glory. | | 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul, it 
inflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry of 
Thought: It is {till reaching after an empty imaginary 
Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or ſatisfy 


it. Moſt other Things we long for can allaythe Cray- _ 


ings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet the 


. Appetite at reit : But Fame is a Good fo. wholly fo- 


reign to our Natures, that we have no, Faculty in the 
Soul adapted to it, nor any Organ in the, Body to reliſh 
it; an Gbeck of Deſire placed out of the Poiſibility of 

Fruition. It may indeed fill the Mind for a While Wien 
a giddy kind of Pleaſure; but it is ſuch a- Pleaſure as 
makes a Maa reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and Whieir 
does not ſo much fatisfy the preſent Thirſt, as it excites 
. freſh Deſires, and ſets the Soul on new Enterpriſes, For 
how few ambitious Men are there, who. have got as 
much Fame as they deſired, and whoſe Thirſt after it 
has not been as eager in the very Height of their Re- 
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| 1508 putation, as it was before they became known and 

11 eminent among Men? There is not any Circum- 
1 ſtance in Cæſars Character which gives me a greater 
bs. || Idea of him, than a Saying which Cicero tells us he 
i | frequently made uſe of in private Converſation, That 
w_ he was ſatisfied with his Share of Life and Fame, Se 
| $4: 2 fatis vel ad Naturam, vel ad Gleriam vixifſe. Many 
indeed have given over their Purſuits aſter Fame, 
1 but that has proceeded either from the Diſappoint- 
bl 1 me nts they have met in it, or from their Experience 
+1 1 of the little Pleaſure which attends it, or from the 
717 wy better Informations or natural Coldneſs of Old Age: 
| l : but ſeldom from a full Satisfaction and Acquieſcence 
Fi i! in their preſent Enjoyments of it. | 

l : | Nor is Fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the De- 
Ei Iz fire of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles 
1 | which thoſe are free from who have no fuch a ten- 
1 ; | der Regard for it. How often is the ambitious Man 
Fi on caſt down and diſappointed, if he receives no Praiſe 
1 | where he expected it? Nav, how often is he morti- 
1 fied with the very Praiſes he receives, if they do not 

1 | riſe fo high as he thinks they ought, which they ſel- 
$5 | dom do unleſs increaſed by Flattery, ſince few Men 
$1 have ſo _ an Opinion of us as we have of our- 
LY | ' ſelves? But if the ambitious Man can be fo much 
4 | gr ieved even with Praiſe itſelf, how will he be able 
Bi | ' to bear up under Scandal and Defamation ? For 
$i | the fame Temper of Mind which makes him defire 
1 | ame, makes him hate Reproach.. If he can be 

I 4 _ + tranſported with the extraordinary Praiſes of Men, 

x de will de as much dejected by their Cenſures. How 

| | | little therefore is the th nel of an ambitious Man, 

| wo gives every one a inion over it, who thus 
1 | 4 _ s himſelf to the good or ill Speeches of others, 
1 1 and puts it in the Power of every malicious "Tongue 
1 to throw him into a Fit of Melancholy, and deſtroy 
5 ' his natural Reſt and Repoſe of Mind? Eſpecially 
1 $1 when we conſider that the World is more apt to cen- 
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fure than and himſelf fuller of Imperfections 

than Virtues. 10 Fs 8 ob 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a Man will be 
more grieved for the Loſs of Fame, than he could 


have been pleaſed with the Enjoyment of ie. For 


| tho” the Preſence of this imaginary Good cannot 


make us happy, the Abſence of it may make us miſe- 


rable: Becauſe in the Enjoyment of an Object we 
only find that Share of Pleaſure which it is capable of 
giving us, but in the Loſs of it we do not proportion 
our Grief to the real Value it bears, but to the, Value 
our Fancies and Imaginations ſet upon it. 
So inconſiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame 
brings along with it, and ſo great the Diſquietudes, to 
which it makes us liable. The Deſire of it ſtirs up 
very uneaſy Motions in the Mind, and is rather in- 
flamed than ſatisfied by the Preſence of the Thing de- 
fired. The Enjoyment of it brings but very little 
Pleaſure, tho' the Loſs or Want of it be very ſenſi- 
ble and afflicting; and even this little Happineſs is ſo 
very precarious, that it wholly depends on the Will 
of others. We are not only tortured by; the Re- 


proaches which are offered us, but are diſappointed by 
the Silence of Men when it is unexpected; and hum 
C 


bled even by their Praiſes, 


SPECTATOR, Vol, IV. No..257, 


That I might not loſe myſelf upon a: Subject: of 


ſo great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated it in 


a a particular Order and Method. I have firſt of all 
conſidered the Reaſons why Providence may have im- 


ER in our Minds ſuch a Principle of. Action. 


T have in the next Place ſhewn from many Confide-. 
_ rations, firſt, that Fame is a Thing difficult to be 
obtained, and eaſily Joſt ; Secondly, . that it brings 

the ambitious Man very little - Happineſs, but ſub- 
jects him to much Uneafineſs and Diſſatisfaction. 
| ſhall in the laſt Place ſhew, that it hinders us from 


obtaining | 
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obtaining an End which we have Abilities to ac- 
quire, aild which is accompanied with Fulnefs of Sa- 
tisfaction, I need not tell my Reader, that I mean 
by this End that Happineſs which is relerved ſor us in 
another World, which every one has Abilities to pro- 
cure, and which will bring along with it F ella of 
Joy and Pleaſures for evermore. 

bow the Purſuit after Fame may hinder us in — 
Attainment of this great End, 1 hall leave the 
Reader to collect from the three following Conſidera- 
tions. 

Fir/t, Becauſe the ſtrong Deſire of Fame breeds 
ſeveral vicious Habits in the Mind. 

Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe - Actions, which 
are apt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature 
conducive to this cur ultimate Happineſs. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the fame 1 5 
tions to be the proper Inſtruments, both of acquiring 
Fame, and of procuring this Happineſs, they would 
nevertheleſs fail in the Attainment of this laſt End, 
if they proceeded from a Deſire of the firſt. 

Theſe three Propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe 
who are verſed in Speculations of Morality. For 
which Reafon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but 
proceed to a Point of the fame Nature, which may 
open to us a more uncommon Field of Speculation. 

From what has atready been obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural Conchibony that it 15 the greateſt 
Folly to ſeek the Praiſe or Approbation of any Being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two eaſons ; ; 
Becauſe no other Being can make a right Judgment 
of us, and eſteem us according to our Merits ; and 
becauſe we can procure no conſiderable Benefit or 
Advantage from the Efteem and rages of any 
other Being. 

In the firſt Place, No other Being can make 2 bt 
Judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our Me- 
tits, Created * ſee — but our Outſide, 

4 and 
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and can therefore only frame a Judgment of us from our 
exterior Actions and Behaviour but how-unfit theſe 
are to give usa right Notion of each other's Perfec- 

tions, may appear from ſeveral Conſiderations. There 
are many Virtues, which in their own Nature are in- 
capable of any outward Repreſentatien: Many ſilent 
Perfections in the Soul of a good Man, which are 
great Ornaments to human Nature, but not able to 
diſcover themſelves to the Knowledge of others; they 
are tranſacted in private, without Noiſe or Show, and 
are only viſible to the great Searcher of Hearts. 
What Actions can expreſs the ingtie Purity. of 
Thought which reſines and ſanctißſs a Virtuaus 
Man! That-ſecret Reſt and Contentednes of Migd, 
which gives him a perfect Enjoyment of his prefent 
Condition? That inward Pleaſure and Complacency., 
which he feels in doing Good? Fhat Delight and 
Satisfaction which he takes in the Proſperiey and 
Happineſs of another? Theſe: and the like Virtues 
are the hidden Beauties of a Soul, the ſecret Graces 
+ which cannot be diſcovered by a mortal Eye, hut 
make the Soul lovely and precious in his Sight, from 
whom no Secrets are concealed. Again, there are 
many Virtues which want 1 of exert- 
ing and ſhewing themſelves-in Actions. Exery Vir 
tue requires Time and Place, a proper Object, and 
a fit Conjuncture of Cireumſtances, for the due 2 
erciſe oflit. A State of Poverty obſcures all the Vir- 
- - tues of, Liberahtyrahd Munificence. The Pp atience 
and Fortitude of a Martyr or Conſeſſor lie conceaſed 
in the flouriſhing, Limes of Chriſtianity. Some 
Voirtues are only ſcen in Affliction, and ſome in 
Proſperity q ſpme in private, auc others in al public 
22 Capacity. 7 But the great Sovereign of the Wes Id 
- beholds every Perfection in its Opſeurity, - and not 
- enly ſees What we do, but what we would do. He 
views our Behaviour in every Concurrenee of -Af- 
5 On. 
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:4A&on;\ He diſcovers the Martyr and Coniſeſſor 


without the Trial of Flames and T ortures, and will 
hereafter entitie many to: the Reward of Actions, 
which they had never the Opportunity of performing. 


Another Reaſon why Men cannot form a right Judg- 


ment of us is, becauſe the ſame Actions may be 


aimed at different Ends, and ariſe from quite _—y 
Principles. Actions are of ſo mixt a Nature, and fo 


Gy 


full of Circumſtances, that as Men pry into them | 


more or leis, or obſerve ſome Parts more than 
- ethers, they take different Hints, and put contrary 
- Interpretations on them; ſo that the fame Actions 
may repreſent a Man as hypocritical and deſigning to 


one, which makes him appear a Saint or Hero to ano- 


ther. He therefore who looks upon the Soul through 
its outward Actions, often fees it through a deceitful 
Medium, which is apt to diſcolour and pervert the 
| Object: So that on this Acount alſo, he is the only 
proper Judge of our Perfections, who does not 
gueſs at the Sincerity of our Intentions from the 
2 Goodneſs of our Actions, but weighs the Goodneſs of 
our Actions by the Sincerity of our Intentions, + © 
| But farther z it is impoſſible for outward Actions 
to reprefent the Perfections of the Soul, becauſe they 
ean never ſhew the Strength of thaſe Principles from 
- whence they proceed. They are not adequate Ex- 
preſſions of our Virtues, and can only ſhew us what 
Habits are in the Soul, without diſcovering the De- 


1 
* * * 


I gree and Perfection of ſuch Habits. They are at 


but weak Refemblances of our Intentions, faint 

and imperfect Copies that may acquaint us with the 
general Deſign, but can never expreſs the Beauty 
and Life of the Original. But the great Judge of 
all che Earth knows every different State and Degree 
of human Improvement, from thoſe weak Stirrings and 
Tendencies of the Will which have not yet formed 
themſelves into regular Purpoſes and Deſigns, to the 
laſt intire Finiſhing and Conſummation of 115 1 
F i" | Its. 
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Habit. He beholds the firſt imperfe&t Rudiments of ö 

a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a watchful Eye over 2 
it in all its Progreſs, till it has received every Grace YI 
it is capable of, and appears in its full Beauty and I 
Perfection. Thus we ſee that none but the Supreme 1 


Being can eſteem us according to our proper Merits, 
ſince all others muſt judge of us from our outward 
Actions, which can never give them a juſt Eſtimate 1 
of us, ſince there are many Perfections of a Man, F 10 
which are not capable of appearing in Actions; ma- Fit 
ny, which, allowing no natural Incapacity of ſhewing I 
themſelves, want an Opportunity of doing it; or 1 
ſhould they all meet with an Opportunit of a w- | FEE 
ing * Actions, yet thoſe Actious may be * | Bill! 
preted, and applied to wrong Principles; or though ain 
they plainly diſcovered the Principle from hence i 
they proceeded, they could never ſhew the Degree, I 
Strength and Perfection of thoſe Principles. | e 
And as the Supreme Being is the only x 
Judge of our PerfeQtions, fo. is he the only c. Le- 
warder of them. This is a Conſideration that comes 
home to our Intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to our } 
Ambition. And what could. the moſt afpiring, or the [ 
moſt ſelfiſh Man deſire more, were he to form the | 
| Notion of a Being ta whom he would recommend „ 
himſelf, than ſuch a Knowledge as can diſcover the 1 
ſeaft Appearance of Perfection in him, and ſuch a. 1 
Goodneſs as will proportion a Reward to it? = | 
Let the ambitious Man therefore turn all his De- 
ſire of Fame this Way; and that he may propoſe to 
. himſelf a Fame worthy of his Ambition, let him 
conſider that if he employs his Abilities to the beſt 
Advantage, the Time will come when. the ſupreme 
Governor, of the World, the great. Judge of Man- 
kind, who ſees every Degree of Perfection in oth 
and poſſeſſes all poſſible Perfection in himſelf,” all 
_ proclaim his Wrath before Men and Angels, and pro- 
nounce to him in the Preſence of the whole Creation | 
that | 
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that beſt and moſt ſignificant of Applauſes Wall done, 
nh good 6 at Servant, enter thou inte thy 
ers Die 55 
3 6o srreraren, Vol. IV. No. 2D. 
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FO "ER K ING over the late Edition of rer . 
1 Boilean's Works, I was very much pleaſed with the | 
1 Article which he has added to his Notes on the 

1 "Tranſlation of Longinus. He there tells us, that the 

2 Sublime in Writing riſes either from the Nobleneſs 

of the Thought, the Magnificence of the Words, .or 

: the harmoniòus and lively Turn of the Phraſe, and 

4 erat tue perfect Sublime ariſes from all thefe three in 

| Conj unCtion together. He 'produces 'an Inſtance. of 

1 | his erfect Sublime in four Verſes from the Arhaliub 

i of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, one of the chief 

1 _ Officers of the Court, repreſents to Faad the of 2 

i Prieſt, that the Queen was incenſed Za hi 

} _ "High Prieſt, not In the leaſt a at the. 1 

[ e Aude: - 5 5 ag 
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15 n ho ruleth- 150 a 1 the &. ea, #nows alſo 3 
a dete to Cheek the Deſigns of the Ungrdly. 1 ſubmit ]- 3 
[ 4 25 with Reverence ta his holy 2 11. 0 Abner, 1 
my God, and I fear none but him. 'Such a | hought 
' 5 125 ef 2 Sublimity to Human Nature, than it 
| 8 oes to good Writing. IN Religious*F ear, when 
14 Was Frofucga by juſt Apprehenlions-of, a divine 
iS wer, naturally overlooks all Hu Human 8 3 
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ſtands in Competition with it, and extinguiſhes eyery 1 
other Terror that can ſettle ĩtſelf in the Heart of Man; ö 
it leſſens and contracts the Figure of the moſt exalted BY 
Perſon: it diſarms the Tyrant and Executioner, and BY 
repreſents to our Minds the moſt enraged ani the 
moſt powerful as altogether: harmleſs ant impatent. 

There is no true Fortitude » whiths not 
upon this Fear, as there is no-ott{r-Priheiple” 
ſettled and fixed a Nature. Courage that noe 
from Conſtitution very oſten forfakes a Man when he 
has Occaſion for it; and when! it is only a Kind of 

' Inflin&& in the Soul breaks out upon all. Occaſions 
vithout Judgment or Diſcretien. That 3 
which proceeds from the Senſe of our Duty, 
from the Fear of offending him that made us, = 
always in an uniform Manner, and according to the 
Dictates of right Reaſon. 

What can the Man fear, who tales care in all his 
Actions to pleaſe a Being that is Omnipotenti-iA 
Being who is able to cruſh all his Adverfaries? A 
Being that can divert any Misfortune-from-befallin 
him, or turn any ſuch Misfortune to his Advantage 
The Perſon who lives with this conſtant and-habitual 
Regard to the great Superintendant of the World, 
is indeed ſure that no real Evil can come unge his 
Lot. Bleflings may appear under the Shape of Pains, 
Loſſes and Diſappointments, but let him have Pa- 
tience, and he will ſee them in their proper Figures. 
Dangers may threaten him, but he may reſt ſatisfied 
that they will either not reach him, or that if they 
do, they will be the Inſtruments of Good to him. 
In ſhort, he may look upon all Crofles, and Acei- 
dents, Sufferings and Afflictions, as Means which 

are made uſe of to bring him to Happineſs. This is 
even the worſt of that Man's e whoſe Mind 
is potieſſed with the havitual Fear of which I am:now 

ſpeaking g. But it very often happens, that [thoſe 
cee 6 in our on 2 appear alſo as 


fuch 


6 De BeaurTrszs of the 
} "ſuch to him who has Human Nature under his Care, 
E in which Caſe they are certainly averted from the 
FY Perſon who has made himſelf, by this Virtue, an Ob- 
1 ject of Divine Favour. Hiſtories are full of Inſtances 
F pf this Nature, where Men of Virtue have had ex- 
j traordinary Eſcapes out of ſuch Dangers as have in- 
T "cloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevitable. | 
bu 1 A bere is no Example of this Kind in Pagan Hil- 
I ' _ tory which more pleaſes me than that which is re- 
1 Corded in the Life of Timolean. This extraordinary 
5 Man was famous for referring all his Succeſſes to 
= Providence. Curnelius Nepos acquaints us that he had 
| in his Heuſe a private Chapel in which he uſed to 
| pay his Devotions to the G s who: repreſented 
Ed Providence among the Heathens. T think no Man 
| - was ever more diſtinguiſhed, by the Deity whom he 
BE blindly worſhipped, than the great Perſon 1 am ſpeak- 
ing ol in ſeveral Occurrences of his Life, but particu- 
b | larly in the following one which I ſhall relate out of 
0 Plutarcb. „%%% wt 1005; GT 
{ _ _ _  - "Fhree Perſons had entered into a Confpiracy to aſ- 
1 ſaſſinate Ti moleon as he was offering up his Devotions 
| in a certain Temple. In order to it they took their 
. ſeveral Stands in the moſt convenient Places for their 
1 Purpoſe. As they were waiting for an Opportunity 
1 to put their Deſign in Execution, a Stranger having 
obſerved one of the Conſpirators, fell upon him and 
ew him. Upon which the other two, thinking their 
| Plot had been diſcovered, threw themſelves at Timo- 
| _ kon's Feet and confeſſed the whole Matter. This 
Stranger, upon Examination, was found to have un- 
derſtood nothing of the intended Aſſaſſination, but 
baving ſeveral Years before had a Brother killed by a 
Conſpirator, whom he here put to Death, and having 
till now fought in vain. for an Opportunity of Re- 
venge, he chanced to meet the Murderer in the Tem- 
ple, who had planted himſelf there for the above- 
mentioned Purpoſe. Plutarch cannot forbear on this 
py | Occaſion 
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Occaſion ſpeaking with a kind of Rapture'on the 
Schemes of Providence, which, in this Particular, 
had ſo contrived it that the Stranger ſhould for ſo 
great a Space of Time, be debarred the Means of 
doing Juſtice to his Brother, till, by the fame Blow 


OS 


that revenged the Death of one innocent Man, he 


preſerved the Life of another. 

For my own Part, I cannot wonder that a Man of 
_ Timoleon's Religion ſhould have his Intrepidity and 
Firmneſs of Mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
| by ſuch a Deliverance as I have here related. _ 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 117. 


FOR TIT up E. 5 
Ir is neceſſary to an eaſy and happy Life, to poſ- 


ſeſs our Minds in ſuch a Manner as to be always well 


 ſfatished with our own Reflections. The Way to this 


State is to meaſure our Actions by our own Opinion, 
and not by that of the reſt of the World. The Senſe 
of other Men ought to prevail over us in Things of 
leſs Confideration, but not in Concerns where Truth 
and Honour are engaged. When we look into the 
Bottom of Things, what at firſt appears a Paradox, is 
a plain Truth; and thoſe Profeſſions which for want 
of being duly weighed, ſeem to proceed from a Sort 
of romantic Philoſophy, and Ignorance of the World, 
after a little Reflection are fo reaſonable, that it is 
direct Madneſs to walk by any other Rules. Thus 
to contradict our Deſires, and to conquer the Impulſes 
of our Ambition, if they do not fall in with what we 
in our inward Sentiments approve, is ſo much our 
Intereſt, and ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our real Hap- 
pineſs, that to contemn all the Wealth and Power 
in the World, where they ſtand in Competition with 
a Man's Honour, is rather good Senſe than Greatneſs 
of Mind. ih Re hes 
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Did we conſider that the Mind of a Man is the Man 
Himſelf, we ſhould think it the moſt unnatural Sort of 
Self-murder to ſacrifice the Sentiment of the Soul to 
Fratify the Appetite of the Body. Bleſs us! Is it 
"poſſible, that when the Neceſſities of Life are ſupplied, 
"a Man would flatter to be rich, or circumvent to be 
powerful? When we meet a poor Wretch, urged 
with Hunger and Cold, aſking an Alms, we are apt 
to think this a State we could rather ſtarve than fub- 


mit to. But yet how much more deſpicable is his 


Condition who is above Neceflity, and yet ſhall re- 
ſign his Reaſon and his Integrity to purchaſe Super- 
fluities ? Theſe are both abject and common Beg- 
gars; but ſure it is leſs deſpicable to beg a Supply to 
Man's Hunger than his Vanity. But Cuſtom and 
general Prepoſſeſſions have ſo far prevailed over an 
unthinking World, that thoſe neceſſitous Creatures 
who cannot reliſh Life, without Applauſe, Attend- 


ance, and Equipage, are ſo far from making a con- 
*temptible Figure, that diſtreſſed V irtue is Jefs eſ- 


tecmed than ſucceſsful Vice. But if a Man's Appeal 
in Caſes that regard his Honour were made to his own 
Soul, there would be a Baſis and ſtanding Rule for 
our Conduct, and we ſhould always endeavour rather 
to be, than appear Honourable, Mr. Collier, in his 


Eſſay on Fortitude, has treated this Subject with 
great Wit and Magnanimity. What, fays he, can 


© be more honourable than to have Courage enough to 
© execute the Commands of Reaſon and Conſcience ; 
to maintain the Dignity of our Nature, and the Sta- 
tion aſſigned us? To be Proof againit Poverty, 
© Pain, and Death itſelf? I mean ſo far as not to do 


any Thing that's ſcandalous or ſinful, to avoid 
chem? To ſtand Adverſity under all Shapes with 
Deceney and Reſolution? Io do this, is to be 


8 ee es Title and Fortune. This argues the 
Soul of an heavenly Extraction, and is worthy the 


© Offspring of the Deity, 
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What a generous Ambition has this Man pointed 
to us? When Men have ſettled in themſelves a Con- 
viction by ſuch noble Precepts, that there is nothing 


| honourable that is not accompanied with Innocence; 


nothing mean but what has Guilt in it: I ſay, when 
they have attained thus much, though Poverty, Pain, 
Riches, 


and Death, may ſtill retain their Terrors, yet 


Pleaſures, and Honours, will eafily loſe their Charms, 
if they ſtand between us and our Integrity. 

What is here ſaid with Alluſion to Fortune and 
Fame may as juſtly be applied to Wit and Beauty; 
for theſe latter are as adventitious as the other, and as. 
little concern the Eſſence of the Soul. They are all 
laudable in the Man who poſſeſſes them only for the 
juſt Application of them. A bright Imagination, 
while it is ſubſervient to an honeſt ang your Soul, is 
a Faculty which makes a Man j admired by 
Mankind, and furniſhes. An Vid Refle&ion. u - 
his.own Actions, which add Delicates to the Feaſt of 
a good Conſcience; But when Wit deſcends te wait 
upon ſenſual Pleaſures, or promote the . baſe; Purpoſes 
of Ambition, it is then to be contemned in Prapartion 


to its Excellence. If a Man will nat reſolve to-place 


the Foundation of his Happineſs in his own Mind, 
Life is a bewildered and unhappy State, incapable of 
Reſt or Tranquillity. For to fuch a one the general 
Applauſe of Valour, Wit, nay Honefty itſelf, can 
give but a very feeble Comfort, ſince it is capable of 
being interrupted by. any one, who wants either Un- 


derſtanding or Good-nature. to ſee or acknowledge 


ſuch Excellencies. This Rule is fo neceſſary, that 
one may very ſafely ſay, it is impoſſible to know any 


true Reliſh of our Being without it. Look about you 


in common Life among the ordinary Race of Man- 
kind, and you will find Merit in every Kind is al- 
lowed only to thoſe who are in peculiar Diftricts or 


Sets of Company: But ſince Men can have little 


Pleaſure in theſe Faculties which denominate them 


Perſons 


POINT" ths 
** x * 


7 The BRAUTIES of the 
Perſons of Diſtinction, let them give up ſuch an 
empty Purſuit, and think nothing eſſential to Happi- 
neſs. but what is in their Power, the Capacity of re- 
flecting with Pleaſure on their own Actions, however 
they are interpreted. | | | 

| ſt is ſo evident a Truth, that it is only in our own 
Boſoms we are to ſearch for any Thing to make us 
happy, that it is, methinks, a Diſgrace to our Nature 
to talk of the taking our Meaſures from thence only 
as a Matter of Fortitude. When all is well there, 
the Viciflitudes and Diſtinftiens of Life are the 
meer Scenes of a Drama, and he will never act his 
Part well who has his Thoughts more fixed upon the 
— 8 of the Audience than the Deſign of his 

art. | | 

The Life of a Man who acts with a ſteady Inte- 

grity, without valuing the Interpretations of his 


£ Adi ons, has but one uniform re ular Path to move 


in, where he cannot meet Oppoſition, or fear Am- 
buſcade. On the other Side, the leaſt Deviation 
from the Rules of Honour introduces a Train of num- 
berlefs Evils, and involves him in inexplicable Mazes. 


He that has entered into Guilt has bid adieu to 


Reſt, and every Criminal has his Share of the Mi- 


| fery expreſſed fo emphatically in the Tragedian; 


Macbeth hl ſeep no more! 


It was with Deteſtation of any other Grandeur 
but the calm Command of his own Paſſion, that the 


excellent Mr. Coley cries out with fo much Juſ- 


tice ; 
Heer Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 

With any Thought ſo mean as ta be great, 
_ Continue, Heau' n, {till from me to remove, 


' The humble Bleſſings of that Life 1 love. 
 TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 251. 
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I T is indeed a melancholy Reflection to conſider, that 
the Britih Nation which is now at a greater Height 76 
of Glory for its Councils and Conqueſts, than it ever . : 
was before, ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf by a certain Looſe- | Ei 
neſs of Principles, and a Falling-off from thoſe 1 
Schemes of Thinking, which conduce to the Happi- 1 
neſs and Perfection of human Nature. This Fa | 
comes upon us from the Works of a few ſolemn 
Blockheads, that meet together with the Zeal and | 
Seriouſneſs of Apoſtles, to extirpate common Senſe, 1 
and propagate Infidelity. Theſe are Wretches, Who, th j «| 
without any Shew of Wit, Learning, or Reaſon, pub- 1 
liſh their crude Conceptions with an Ambition f 1141 
appearing more wiſe than the reſt of Mankind, upon WE 
no other Pretence than that of diſſenting, from them. — 
One gets by Heart a Catalogue of Title-Pages and ! 
Editions; and immediately to become conſpicuous, = 
_ declares that he is an Unbeliever. . Another knows | 33 


** 
3 


by das. 6. 
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how to write a Receipt, or cut up a Dog, and fortn- Eo 

with argues againſt the Immortality of the Soul. [ it 
1 have known many a little Wit, in the Oſtentation "+3 
of his Parts, rally the 'I'ruth of the Scripture, who _ [| 


was not able to read a Chapter in it. Theſe poor 0 
Wretches talk Blaſphemy for want of Diſcourſe, and 194 
are rather the Objects of Scorn or Pity, than of our 1 
Indignation; but the grave Diſputant, that reads and =» 
writes, and fpends all his Time in convincing him- 1 
ſelf and the World, that he is no better than a Brute, — 
4 ought to be whipped out of a Government, as a Blot : 
= - to Civil Society, and a Deiamer of Mankind. I love 
to conſider an Infidel, whether diſtinguiſhed by the | 
3 Title of Deiſt, Atheiſt or Free- Thinker, in three | 
different Lights, in his Solitudes, his Afflictions, and 


„ r 
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A wiſe Man that lives up to the Principles of Rea- 
ſon and Virtue, if one conſiders him in his Solitude, 
as taking in the Syſtem of the Univerſe, obſerving 
the mutual Dependance and Harmony, by which the 


whole Frame of it hangs together, beating down his 


Paſſions, or ſwelling his Thoughts with magnificent 
Ideas of Providence, makes a nobler Figure in the 
Eye of an intelligent Being, than the greateſt Con- 
queror amidſt all the Pomps and Solemnities of a Tri- 
umph. On the contrary, there is not a more ridi- 
culous Animal than an Atheiſt in his Retirement. 
His Mind is incapable of Rapture or Elevation: He 
can only conſider himſelf as an inſignificant Figure 
in a Land- ſkip, and wandering up and down in a 
Field or Meadow, under the fame Terms as the 
meaneſt of Animals about him, and as ſubject to as 
total a Mortality as they, with this Aggravation, that 
he is the only one amongſt em who lies under the 
Apprehenſion of it | | 5 
In Diftrefles, he muſt be of all Creatures the moſt 


| helpleſs and forlorn ; he feels the whole Preſſure of 


a preſent Calamity, without being relieved by the. 
Memory of any thing that is paſt, or the Proſpect of 
any thing that is to come. Annihilation is the great- 
eſt Blefling that he propoſes to himſelf, and an Hal- 
ter or a Piſtol the only Refuge he can fly to. But 


if you would behold one of thoſe gloomy Miſ- 


creants in his pooreſt Figure, you muſt conſider him 


under the Terrors, or at the Approach of Death. © 


| Ow Cy Years ago I was a Shipboard with 
one of theſe Vermin, when there aroſe a briſk Gale, 


Which could frighten no body but himſelf. Upon the 


Rolling of the Ship he fell-upon his Knees, and con- 
feſſed to the Chaplain, that he had been a vile Athe- 


iſt, and had denied the Supreme Being ever ſince he 


came to his Eſtate. The good Man was aſtoniſhed, 
and a Report immediately ran through the Ship, that 
there was an Atheiſt upon the Upper Deck. 10g 
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of the common Seaman, who had never heard the 
Word before, thought it had been ſome ſtrange” 
Fiſh : but they were more ſurprized when they faw it 
was a Man, and heard out of his own Mouth, That 
he never believed till that Day that there was a God. 
As he lay in the Agonies of Confeſſion, one of the ; 
honeſt Tars whiſpered to the Boatſwain, that it 
would be a good Deed to heave him over-board. 
But we were now within Sight of Port, when of a 
ſudden the Wind fell, and the Penitent relapſed, beg- 
ging all of us that were preſent, as we were Gentle- 
men, not to ſay any thing of what had paſſed. 

He had not been aſhore above two Days, when 
one of the Company began to rally him upon his De- © 2M 
votion on Shipboard, which the other denied in fo | 
high Terms, that it produced the Lye on both Sides, E | 

and ended in a Duel. The Atheiſt was run through i | 
the Body, and after ſome Loſs of Blood became as | 
good a Chriſtian as he was at Sea, till he found that his 

Wound was not mortal. He is at preſent one of the 
Free-Thinkers: of the Age, and now writing a Pam- 
hlet againſt ſeveral received Opinions concerning the | 
2 of Fairies. | & 

As I have taken upon me to cenſure the Faults of 
the Age and Country which I live in, I ſhould have 1 
thought myſelf inexcuſable to have paſſed over this | 


oy 
* 8 iy 


crying one, which is the Subject of my preſent Diſ- 
courſe, [I ſhall therefore from Time to Time give | 
my Countrymen particular Cautions againſt this Pit. | 
temper of the Mind, that is almoſt become faſhion- ! 
able, and by that Means more likely to ſpread. I L | 
have ſomewhere read or heard a very memorable Sen- MEL 
tence, That a Man would be a moſt inſupnortable 
Moniter, ſhould he have the Faults that are incident f 
to his Years, Conſtitution, Profeſſion, Family, Re- 
ligion, Age, and Country; and yet every Man is in 
Danger of them all. For this Reaſon, as I am an old 
Man, I take particular Care to avoid being covetous, 
Vor. I. E and 
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= 4 The Warte of the 
and telling long Stories: As I am cholerick, I ſor- 


bear not only Swearing, but all Interjections of Fret- 
ting, 1 or Piſh ! and the like. As I am a 


Lay-man, I refolve not to conceive an Averſion for a 


wiſe and a goods Man, becauſe his Coat is of a dif- 


ferent Colour from mine. As I am deſcended from 


the antient Family of the Bicker/taffs, I never call a 


Man of Merit an Cart. As a Proteſtant, I do 


not ſuffer my Zeal fo far to tranſport me, as to name 


the Pope and the Devil together. As I am fallen 


into this „ IEP Age, I guard myſelf particularly 
againſt the. Folly ] have been now ſpeaking of. And 
as I am an Engliſbman, I am very cautious not to 
hate a Stranger, or deſpiſe a poor Palatine. 

| TJ ATLER, Vol. II. No. 117, 


Several Letters which I have lately received give 


me Information, that ſome well · diſpoſed Perſons have 


taken Offence at my uling the Word Free- Thinker 


as a Term of Reproach. Jo ſet therefore this Mat- 


ter in a clear Light, I muſt declare, That no one 


can have a greater eee than myſelf for the 
Free- Thinkers of Antiquity, who acted the fame 


Part in thoſe Times, as the great Men of the Refor- 
mation did in ſeveral Nations of Hu- ohe, by exerting 


themſelves againſt the Idolatry and Superſtition of the 


Times in which they lived. It was by this noble 


' Impulſe that Socrates and his Diſciples, as well as all 
the Philoſbphers of Note in Greece, and Gicere, Se- 
neca, with all the learned Men of Rome, endeavoured 


to enlighten their Contemporaries and the Dark- 
neſs and Ignorance. in which the World was then 


funk and buried, | 


The great Points which theſe Free- Thinkers en- 
deavoured to ci{tablifh and inculcate into the Minds 


: of Men, were the Form. ion of the Univerſe, the 
Superintendency of Providence, tne rerfection of 


the Divine Nature, the Immortality the Scul, and 


the 
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| 8 EC TAT ORS, TATLE RVS, ec. 5 
the future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. They 


all complied with the Religion of their Country, as 


much as poſſible, in ſuch Particulars as did not con- 
tradict and prevent theſe great and fundamental Doc- 
trines of Mankind. On the contrary, the Perſons 
who now ſet up for Free- Thinkers, are fuch as en- 


deavour by a little Traſh of Words and Sophiſtry, 


to weaken and deftroy thoſe very Principles, for the 


Vindication of which, Freedom of Thought at firſt - 


became laudable and heroic. Theſe Apoſtates, from 
Reaſon and good Senſe, can look at the glorious 
Frame of Nature, without paying an Adoration to 
him that raiſed it; can conſider the great Revolu- 
tions in tte Univerſe, without lifting up their Minds 
to that {ſuperior Power which hath the Direction of 


it; can preſume to cenſure the Deity in his Ways 


towards Men; can level Mankind with the Beaſts that 


periſh ; can extinguiſh in their own Minds all the pleaſ- 
ing Hopes of a future State, and Jull themſelves into 
a ttupid Security againſt the Terrors of it. If one 
were to take the Word Prieſtcraft out of the Mouths 


of taeſe ſhallow Monſters, they would be immediately 


{truck dumb. It is by the Help of this ſingle Term 
that they endeavour to diſappoint the good Works of 


the moſt learned and venerable Order of Men, and 


harden the Hearts of the Ignorant againſt the very 
Light of Nature, and the common received Ne- 
tions of Mankind. We ought not to treat ſuch 
NMiſcreants as theſe upon the Foot of fair Diſputants, 
but to pour out Contempt upon them, and ſpeak of 
them with Scorn and Infamp, as the Peſts of Society, 
the Revilers of human Nature, and the Blaſphemers 
of a Beinz, whom a good Man would rather die than 
hear diſhonoured. Cicero, after having mentioned 
the great Heroes of Knowledge that recommended 
this Divine Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 


* 


Cell thoſe fmall Pretenders to Wiſdom who declared 
againſt it, certain Minute Philoſophers, uſing a Di- 
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76 The BEAUTIES of the 
minutive even of the Word Little, to e the de- 
ſpicable Opinion he had of them. The Contempt he 
throws upon them in another Paſlage is yet more re- 
markable; where, to ſhew the mean Thoughts he 
entertains of them, he declares, he would rather be 
in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right with 
ſuch Company. There is indeed nothing in the 
World ſo ridiculous as one of theſe grave Philoſo- 
phical Free- Thinkers, who hath neither Paſſions nor 
Appetites to gratify, no Heats of Blood nor Vigour 
of Conſtitution that can turn his Syſtems of Infidelity 
to his Advantage, or raiſe Pleaſures out of them which 
are inconſiſtent with the Belief of an Hereafter. 
One that has neither Wit, Gallantry, Mirth or 
Youth to indulge by theſe Notions, but only a poor, 
Joyleſs, eee Vanity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf from the reſt of Mankind, is rather to be re- 

arded as a miſchievous Lunatic, than a miſtaken 

hiloſopher. A chaſte Infidel, a ſpeculative Liber- 


tine, is an Animal that I ſhould not believe to be in 


Nature, did I not ſometimes meet with theſe Species 
of Men, that plead for the Indulgence of their Paſ- 
ſions in the Midſt of a ſevere ſtudious Life, and talk 
— the Immortality of the Soul over a Diſh of 
Otee. : 
I would fain aſk a Minute Philoſopher, What Good 
he propoſes to Mankind by the publiſhing of his Doc- 
trines? Will they make a Man a better Citizen, or 
Father of a Family, a more endearing Huſband, 
Friend, or Son ? Win they enlarge his public or pri- 
vate Virtues, or correct any of his Frailties or Vices? 
What is there either joyful or glorious in ſuch Opi- 
nions? Do they either refreſh or enlarge our 
Thoughts? Do they contribute to the Happineſs, or 
rae the Dignity of human Nature? The only Good 


that I have ever heard pretended to, is, That they 


baniſh Terrors, and ſet the Mind at Eaſe. But 


' whoſe Terrors do they baniſh? It is certain, if 


there 


.  "SPRCTATORY TASK EW 
there were any Strength in their Arguments, the 
would give you Diſturbance to Minds that are "A 
fluenced by Virtue, Honour and Morality, and take 
from us the only Comforts and Supports of Affliction, 


Sickneſs and old Age, The Minds therefore which 


they ſet at Eaſe, are only thoſe of impenitent Crimi- 

nals and Malefactors, and which, to the Good of 
Mankind, ſhould be in perpetual Terror and Alarm. 

I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for 


Free-Thinkers, in Proportion as the Inſolence of 


Scepticiſm is abated in him by Years and Knowledge, 


or humbled or beaten down by Sorrow or Sickneſs, to 


reconcile himſelf to the general Conceptions of rea- 


ſonable Creatures; ſo that we frequently ſee the Apoſ- 


d tates turning from the Revolt towards the End of their 


Lives, and ecnploying the Refuſe of their Parts and 
promoting thoſe 
voured to invalidate, 

The Hiſtory of a Gentleman in France is very well 
known, who was ſo zealous a Promoter of Infidelity, 
that he had got together a ſelect Company of Diſct- 
ples, and travelled into all Parts of the Kingdom to 
make Converts. In the Midſt of his fantaſtical Suc- 
ceſs he fell fick, and was reclaimed to ſuch a Senſe of 
his Condition, that after he had paſſed ſome Time in 
great Agonies and Horrors of Mind, he begged thoſe 
who had the Care of burying him, to drefs his Body 
in the Habit of a Capuchin, that the Devil might not 
run away with it. And to do further Juſtice upon 
himſelf, deſired them to tie an Halter about his Neck, 


ruths which they had before endea- 


as a Mark of that ignominious Puniſhment, which 


in his own Thoughts he had fo juſtly deſerved. 

I would not have Perſecution fo far diſgraced, as to 
with theſe Vermin might be animadverted on by any 
legal Penalties; though I think it would be highly 
reaſonable, that thoſe few of them who die in the 
Profeſſions of their Infidelity, ſhould have ſuch To- 
kens of Infamy fixed upon them, as might diſtinguiſh 

= 3 6 thoſe 
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{ _ thoſe Bodies which are given up by the Owners to 4 

1 Oblivion and Putrefaction, from thoſe which reſt in 2 

: Hope, and ſhall riſe in Glory. But at the ſame Time 15 

F tat I am againſt doing them the Honour of the No- 2 
. tice of our Laws, which ought not to ſuppoſe there 5 

| Are ſuch Criminals in Being, I have often wondered, 3 

a how they can be tolerated in any mixt Converſations [2 

: While they are venting theſe abſurd Opinions; and 5 

| ſhould think, that if on any ſuch Occaſions, half a 4 

1 Dozen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians in the Company 5 
would lead one of theſe Gentlemen to a Pump, or 5 

| | convey him into a Blanket, they would do very good [2 

| Service both to Church and State. I do not know | L 

| how the Laws ſtand in this Particular; but I hope, [2 

| Whatever Knocks, Bange, or Thumps, might be. EF 
| given, with ſuch an honeſt Intention, would not be 7 | 

| © conſtrued as a Breach of the Peace. I dare fay, they : 

| would not be returned by the Perſon who receives : 

4 them; for whatever theſe Fools may ſay in the Va- [ 

t nity of their Hearts, they are too wiſe to riſque their 42 

| Lives upon the Uncertainty of their Opinions. 5 
5 When I was a young Man about this Town, I. 2 

| frequented the Ordinary of the Black Horſe in Hol- * 
bourn, where the Perſon that uſually preſided at the 5 

5 Table was a rough old-faſhioned Gentleman, Who, . 

| according to the Cuſtoms of thuſe Times, had been EF 
23 the Major and Preacher of a Regiment. It happened . 
= one Day that a noiſy young Officer, bred in France, 4 
pe. was venting ſome new-fangled Notions, and fpeakeng, E 
| in the Gaiety of his Humour, againit the Diſpenſa- 5 
1 tions of Providence. "The Major at firſt only de- 5 
| fired him to talk more reſpectfully of one for whom 7 
ö all the Company had an Honour; but finding him 3 
run on in his Extravagance, began to reprimand him 65 

be: |} after a more ſerious Manner. Young Man, ſaid he, 1 
1 do not abuſe your Benefactor whilſt you are eating = 
| his Bread. Conſider whoſe Air you breathe, whoſe | 5 
1 Preſence you are in, and who it is that gave 25 the 5 
= | | | Oer - 
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Power of that very Speech which ou make - uſe of 
to his Diſhonour. The young Fellow, who thought 


to turn Matters into a Jeſt, aſked him if he was go- 


ing to preach ? But at the fame Time deſired him to 


take Care what he faid when he ſpoke to a Man of 


Honour! A Man of Honour! ſays the Major; 
Thou art an - Infidel and a Blaſphemer, and I hall 
ule thee as ſuch; In ſhort; the Quarrel ran ſo high, 
that the Major was deſired to walk out. Upon their 
coming into the Garden, the old Fellow adviſed his 
Antagoniſt to conſider the Place into which one Paſs 
might drive him; but finding him to grow upon him 
to a Degree of Scurrility, as believing the Advice 
proceeded from Fear; Sirrah, ſays he, if a Thunderbolt 
does not ſtrixe thee dead before I come at thee, I 
ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for thy Profaneneſs to 
thy Maker, and thy Saucineſs to his Servant. Upon 
this he drew his Sword, and cried out with a loud 
Voice, The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon ; which 
ſo terrified his Antagoniſt, that he was immediatety 
diſarmed, and thrown upon his Knees. In this Poſ- 
ture he begged his Life; but the Major refuſed to 
grant it, before he had aſked Pardon for his Offence 
in a ſhort extemporary Prayer, which the old Gentle- 
man dictated- to him on the Spot, and which his 
Proſelyte repeated after him in the Preſence of the 
whole Ordinary, who were now gathered about him 


in the Garden, | | | | 
% . hints. 51 TATLER, Vol. III. No. 135. 


Tt is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill De- 
ſigns to their Adverſaries, This turns their Argu- 
ment into Satire, which inſtead of ſnewing an Error 
in the Underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the Morals 
of thoſe they write againſt. I ſhall not act after this 
manner with reſpect to the Free-thinkers. Virtue, 
and the Happineſs of Society, are the great Ends 
which all Men ought to promote, and ſome of that 
| E 4 3808 
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830 De BRAU TAaES of the 
Sect would be thought to have at Heart above the 
reſt of Mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that 
Profeſſion to carry on a good — in the Simpli- 
city of their Hearts, and according to their beſt 
Knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, thoſe well - 
meaning Souls, while they endeavour to recommend 
Virtue, have in Reality been advancing the Intereſts 
of Vice, which as I take to proceed from their Igno-— 
rance of Human Nature, we may hope, when they 
become ſenſible of their Miſtake, they will, in conſe- 
_ quence of that beneficent Principle they pretend to 
act upon, reform their Practice for the future. | 
The Sages whom I have in my Eye ſpeak of Vir- 
tue as the moſt amiable Thing in the World; but 
at the fame I ime that they extol her Beauty, they 
take care to leſſen her Portion. Such innocent Crea- 
tures are they, and fo great Strangers to the World, 
that they think this a likely Method to increaſe the 
Number of her Admirers. | 
HT Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms ; 
| and Chriſtianity as it places her in the ſtrongeſt 
f Light, and adorned with all her native Attractions, 
ſo it kindles a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to 
them the unutterable Rewards which attend her Vo- 
f taries in an Eternal State. Or if there are Men of 
a Saturnine and heavy Complexion, who are not 
1 -- eaftly lifted up by Hope, there is the Proſpect of 
E everlaſting Puniſhments to agitate their Souls, and 
| - frighten them into the Practice of Virtue and Aver- 
1 fion from Vice. | 
it Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that 
| Virtue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed; the 
former deſerves your Love, and the latter your Ab- 
horrence; but then, it is for their own Sake, or on 
Account of the Good and Evil which immediately 
attend them, and are inſeparable from their re- 
ſpective Natures. As for the Immortality of the 
Soul, or Eternal Puniſhments and Rewards, thoſe 8 
| : openly 
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openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicious by the moſt 
fly and laboured Artifice. 


{ will not fay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 
Cauſe of Virtue; but will any one deny, that they 
act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of it 
by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to 
it, which are accommodated to all Capacities, and 


fitted to work on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcin 


thoſe alone which can affect only a generous 
exalted Mind: Po | 

Surely they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the Force it hath on the Minds 
of others, who can imagine that the mere Beauty of 
Fortitude, Jemperance, and Juſtice, is ſufficient to 
ſuſtain the Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of Self- 
denial againſt all the Temptations of preſent Profit 
and Senſuality. : 


It is my Opinion the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not 


Senſe to diſcover the Excellency of Religion; it be- 
ing evident thoſe Men are not Witches, nor likely to 


be guilty of any deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to 


the World, that they have leſs Motives to Honeſt 
than the reſt of their Fellow Subjects ; who have all 
the Inducements to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which 
a Free-thinker can poſſibly have, and beſides the Ex- 
pectation of never-ending Happineſs or Miſery as the 
Conſequence of their Choice. | 

Are not Men actuated by their Paſſions, and are 
not Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſ- 
ſons? and are there any Objects which can rouſe and 


awaken our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects 


that warm and penetrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, 
but are not regarded by a Free-thinker : 

It is not 2 a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſurren- 
ders himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is 


ſung with a ſharper Remorſe after it, than a Free- 


E 5 thinker ; 
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thinker; but it ſhould even ſeem that a Man whlis 
believes no future State, would act a fooliſh Part in 
being thoroughly honeſt. For what Reaſon is there 
why ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his private Intereſt 
or Fleaſure to the doing his Duty? If a Chriſtian 
foregoes ſome preſent Advantage for the Sake of his 
Conſcience, he acts accountably, becauſe it is with a 


View of gaining ſome greater future Good. But he 


that, having no ſuch View, ſhould yet conſcienti- 
'_ ouſly deny himſelf a preſent Good in any Incident 


where he may fave Appearances, is altogether as ſtu- 


pid as he that would truſt him at ſuch a Juncture. 


It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her own 
Reward, that a natural Gratification attends good 
Actions, which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to 
the Performance of them. But although there is no- 
thing more lovely than Virtue, and the Practice of 


it is the ſureſt Way to ſolid, natural Happineſs, even 


in this Life; yet Titles, Eſtates, and fantaſtical 
Pleaſures, are more ardently ſought after by moſt 
Men, than the natural Gratihcations of a reaſonable 
Mind; and it cannot be denied, that Virtue and In- 
'nocence are not always the readieſt Methods to at- 


tain that Sort of Happineſs. Beſides, the Fumes of 


Paſſion muſt be allayed, and Reaſon muſt burn 
brighter than ordinary, to enable Men to fee and re- 
'liſh all the native Beauties and Delights of a virtu- 
ous Life. And though we ſhould grant our Free 
thinkers to be a Set of refined Spirits, capable only of 
'being enamoured of Virtue, yet what would be- 
come of the Bulk of Mankind who have groſs Un- 
derſtandings, but lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions : 
What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, and Violence 
would in a little Time overflow the whole Nation, if 
'theſe wiſe Advocates for Morahty were univerſally 
*hearkened to? Laftly, Opportunities do ſometimes 
'offer in which a Man may wickedly make his For- 
tune, or indulge a Pleafure, without fear of Rom 
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poral Damage, either in Reputation, Health or For- 
* In ſuch Caſes what Reſtraint do they lie under 
who have no Regards beyond the Grave? "The in- 


ward Compunctions of a wicked, as well as the Joys 


of an upright Mind, being g rafted on the Senſe of 
another State. 

The Thought, that our E terminates with 
this Life „ doth naturally check the Soul in any gene- 
rous e contract her Views, and fix them on 
temporary and ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Rea- 
ſon, extinguiſhes all Noble and Heroick Sentiments, 
and ſubjects the Mind to the Slavery of every pre- 
ſent Patfion. The wile Heathens of Antiquity were 
not ignorant of this; hence they endeavoured by Fa- 
bles and Conjectures, and the Glimmerings of Na- 
ture, to poſſeſs the Minds of Men with the Belief of 


a future State, which has been ſince brought to Light 


by the Goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently decried  . 
by a few weak Men, who would have us believe that 


they promote V irtue 1 turning Religion into Ridicule. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 55. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


0 NE would think that the larger the Company is, 


in which we are engaged, the greater Variety of 
Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Diſcourſe 3 
but inſtead of this, we find that Converfation is nevet 
ſo much ſtrained and confined as in numerous Aﬀem- 
blies. When x Multitude meet together upon any 
Subject of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken up 
chiefly with Forms and general Poſitions ; nay, if we 
come into à more Contracted Aſſembly of Men and 


Women, the Talk generally runs upon the Weather, 
Faſhions; News, and the like public Topicks, In 


Proportion as * Converſation gets into Clubs a 
Knots of Friends; it deſcends into Particulars, an 


grows more free and. communicative ; ; But the moſt 


open, 
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open, inſtructive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that 
Which paſſes between two Perſons who are familiar 
and intimate Friends. On theſe Occaſions, a Man 
gives a Looſe to every Paſſion and every Thought 
that is uppermoſt, diſcovers his moſt retired Opi- 
nions of Perſons and Things, tries the Beauty and 

Strength of his Sentiments, and expoſes his Whole 

Soul to the Examination of his Friend. 

Tulh was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip 
Improves Happineſs and abates Miſery, by the 
"doubling of our Joy and dividing of our Grief; a 

Thought in which he hath been followed by all the 

Effayers upon Friendſhip, that have written ſince his 

Time. Si Francis Bacon has finely deſcribed other 

Advantages, or, as he calls them, Fruits of Friend- 

ſhip; and indeed there is no Subject of Morality 

Which has been better handled 35 more exhauſted 

than this. Among the ſeveral fine Things which 

have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote 
ſome out of a very ancient Author, whoſe Book 
would be regarded by our modern Wits as one of the 
moſt ſhining Tracts of Morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the Name of a Confucius, or of any 
celebrated Grecian Philoſopher : 1 mean the little 

Apocryphal I reatiſe entituled, The Wiſdom of the 

Lon of Sirach. How finely has he deſcribed the Art 

of making Friends, by an obliging and affable Beha- 

viour? And laid down that Precept which a late ex- 
_cellent Author has delivered as his own—* That we 
'© ſhould have many Welt-wiſhers, but few Friends ;* 

Sweet Language will multiply Friends; and a * 

Jpeating Tongue will encreaſe kind Greetings. Be in 

Peace with many, nevertheleſs have but one Counſellor 

of a Thouſand. With what Prudence does he cau- 

tion us in the Choice of our Friends ? and with what 

Strokes of Nature (I could almoſt ſay of Humour) 

has he defcribed the Behaviour of a treacherous and 

ſelf-intereſted Friend? , thou would/? get a Friend, 


prove 
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prove him firſt, and be not haſty to credit him : For 
ſome Man is a Friend for his own Occaſion, and will 
not abide in the Day of thy Trouble. And there is a 
Friend, who being turned to 3 and Strife, will 


diſcover thy Reproach. Again, Same Friend is a 

mpanion at the Table, and will not continus in the 
Day of thy Afiietion : But in thy Proſperity he will be 
as thyſelf, and will be bold over thy Servants. , thou 
he brought lrw he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf 
from thy Face, What can be more ſtrong and pointed 
than the following Verſe? Separate thyſelf from thine 
Enemies, and take heed of thy Friends. In the next 
Words he particularizes one of thoſe Fruits of Friend- 
ſhip which is deſcribed at length by the two famous 
Authors abovementioned, and falls into a general 
Eulogium of Friendſhip, which is very juſt as well as 
very ſublime. A faithful Friend is a ftrong Defence ; 
and he that hath found ſuch a one, hath found'a Trea- 


ſure. Nothing doth counteruail a faithful Friend, and 


his Excellency is invaluable. A faithful Friend is the 
Medicine of fe. and they that fear the Lud fhall 

find him. %% feareth the Lord ſhall direct his 
FN arigbi 17 as he is, fo ſhall his Neighbour 
(that is his Friend) be aſe, I do not remember to 
have met with any Saying that has pleaſed me more 
than thatof a Friend's LY the Medicine of Life, to 
expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip: in healing the 
Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed 
with the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous 
Man ſhall as a Blefling meet with a Friend who is as 
virtuous as himſelf. There is another Saying in the 
ſame Author, which would have been very much ad- 
mired in an Heathen Writer: Forſale not an old 
Friend, for the new is not comparable to him: A nee 
Friend is «a new Wine; when it is old thou ſhalt drink 
it with Pleaſure, With what Strength of Alluſion, 
and Force of Thought, has he deſcribed the Breaches 
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and Violations of Friendſhip! I boſo caſteth a Stone 
at the Birds frayeth them away, aud he that upbraideth. 
his Friend, breaketh Friendſhip. Tho thou draweſft a 


Sword at a Friend yet deſpair not, for there may be a 


returning to Favour : If thou haſt opened thy Mouth 
againft thy Friend, fear not, for there may be a Recon- 


citations except for Upbraiding, or Pride, or diſchfng 
of Secrets, or a treacherous Wound; for, for theſe Things 


every Friend will- depart. We may obſerve in this 
and ſeveral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe little 


familiar Inſtances and Illuſtrations which are ſo much 
. admired in the moral Writin 


gs of Horace and Epic- 
tetus. There are very beautiful Inftances of this Na- 


tute in the following Paſſages, which are likewiſe 
written upon the ſame Subject: I poſo diſcovereth Se- 


erets,” leſeih his Gremit, and iſball never find a Friend to 


his Mind. Tode thy Friend, and be faithful unto him; 
but if thou beturnyeſt his Secrets, follow no more after 


him. For as a Mau hath d:/troyed his Enemy, fo haſt 


thou the Love +4 thy Friend; as one that letteth a Bird 
s aut of his Hand; Yo baft thou tet thy Friend ge, and 
halt not get him again: Follow after bim nv more, for 
he is "too far off; "he- is as a Nie eſcaped out of the 
Snare. As for a Wound it may be bound up, and af- 
ter revuling there may be Reconeihation; but he that 
| bewrayeth} Secrets, is without We, in | 


Among the ſeveral Qualifications of a good Friend, 


dis wiſe Man has very juſtly ſingled our Conſtancy 
and Faichfulneſs as the principal: To thefe, others 


have added Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality 


in Age and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum 
 Comitas, a Pleaſantneſs of Lemper. If I were to 


give my Opinion upon ſuch an exhauſted Subject, I 
ould: join to theſe other Qualifications a certain 


Z£quability or Evenneſs of Behaviour. A Man often 


contracts a Friendſhip with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out till after a Year's Converſation; 
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upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſpected at 


his firſt entering into an Intimacy with him. There 
are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Periods of 
their Lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others as 
odious and deteſtable. artial has given us à very 
pretty Picture of one of this . in the following 
Epigram: : 
Diff. ks Gill jucundus, „ es bing 

Nec tecum poſſum vivere, net Jme te. Epig. 47. J. 12. 


In all thy Humours, whether b or mellow, . 
- TFhou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow ; 8 
Haſt ſo much Wit, and Mirth, and Stan about 
thee, -- 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


It is very unlucky for a Man to be ehcangiat in a 


Friendſhip with one, who by theſe Changes and Vi- 


ciſſitudes of Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſome. 
times odious : And as moſt Men are at ſome Times 
in an admirable Frame and Diſpoſition of Mind, t 
ſhould be one of the greateſt Taſks of Wiſdom to 
keep ourſelves well when we are ſo, and never to go 
out of that which is the aFrecabi Part of our Cha- 
racter. | C. 

SPECTATOR; Vol. I. No. 68. 


I inden the Paper for this Day as 2 Tooſe Fa 
upon #7iendfhip, in which I ſhall "ih my Obſer- 
vations together without any ſet Form, that I may 
avoid repeating what has been often ſaid on this Sub- 
Ject. | vo Pot hg. I 


Frien« iſkip is a trons and ee Inchnation in 


tio Per ons ts promote the Good and Happineſs of 


another. Tho' the Pleaſures and Advantages” ar 
Friendſhip have been largely celebrated by the belt 
moral W fiters; and are conſidered by all as great In- 
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plying Temper, to 
remember that Achates, who is repreſented as the 
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|. gredients of human 7 we very rarely meet 
with the Practice of this 


irtue in the World. 

Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalogue of 
thoſe Virtues and good Qualities he expects to find 
in the Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us ate 
careful to cultivate them in ourſelves. | 

Love and Eſteem are the firſt Principles of Friend- 


ſhip, which always is imperfect where either of theſe 
two is wanting. 


As, on the one Hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of 
loving a Man whom we, cannot efteem ; ſo, on the 


other, the? we are truly ſenſible of a Man's Abilities, 
we can never raiſe ourſelves to the Warmths of 


Friendihip, without an affectionate Good-will to- 
wards his Perſon. | | 

Friendſhip immediately bamſhes Envy under all 
its Diſguiſes. A Man who can once doubt whe- 
ther he ſhould rejoice in his Friend's being happier 


than himſelf, may depend upon it that he is an utter 
Stranger to this Virtue. 7 


There is ſomething in Friendſhip ſo very great 
and noble, that in thoſe fictitious Stories which are 
invented to the Honour of any particular Perſon, 
the Authors have thought it as neceſſary to make 
their Hero a Friend as a Lover. Achilles has his 
Hatroclus, and Æneas his Achates. In the firſt of 
theſe Inſtances we may obſerve, for the Reputation 
of the Subject I am treating of, that Greece was almoſt 


ruin'd by the Hero's Love, but was preſerved by his 
Friendſhip. - 1 


The Character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an Obſer- 
vation we may often make on the Intimacies of great 
Men, who frequently chooſe their Companions ra- 


ther for the Qualities of the Heart than thoſe of the 


Head, and prefer F 3 in an eaſy, inoffenſive, com- 
ſe Endowments which make 
2 much greater Figure among Mankind. I do not 


firſt 
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| firſt Favourite, either gives his Advice, or ftrikes a 
Blow through the whole Ainerd. | 


A Friendſhip, which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very 
often moſt uſeful ; for which Reaſon I ſhould prefer 
a prudent Friend to a zealous one. | | 

| Atticus, one of the beſt Men of ancient Rome, was 
a very remarkable Inftance of what I am here ſpeak- 


ing. This extraordinary Perſon, amidſt the Civil 
Wars of his Country, when he ſaw the Deſigns of all 
Parties equally tended to the Subverſion of Liberty, 
dy conſtantly preſerving the Eſteem and Affection 
of both the Competitors, found Means to ſerve his 


Friend on either Side : and while he ſent Money to 
young Marius, whoſe Father was declared an Enemy 


of the Common-wealth, he was himſelf one of Scylla 8 


chief Favourites, and always near that General. 
During the War between Czfar and Pompey, he 

ſtill maintained the fame Conduct. After the Death 

of Czſar, he ſent Money to Brutus in his Troubles, 


and did a thouſand good Offices to Antony's Wife 


and Friends when that Party ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, 


even in that bloody War between Antony and Augu/- 
tus, Atticus till kept his Place in both their Friend- 


ſhips, inſomuch that the firft, fays Cornelius Nepos, 
whenever he was abſent from Rome in any Part of 
the Empire, writ punctually to him what he was do- 


ing, what he read, and whither he intended to go; 


and the latter gave him conſtantly an exact Account 


| of all his Affairs. 


A Likeneſs of Inclinations in every Particular is 
ſo far from being requiſite to form a Benevolence in 
two Minds towards each other, as it is generally ima- 

ined, that I believe we ſhall find fome of the firmeſt 
Friendſhips to have been contrafted between Perſons 
of different Humours ; the- Mind being often pleaſed 
with thoſe Perfections which are new to it, and 
which it does not find among its own Accompliſh- 


ments. Beſides that a Man in fome Meaſure * 
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©," The proper , Buſineſs of Friendſhip is to inſpi 

Life, and Couragez. and a Soul, thus ſupported, out- 
Joes itſelf; whereas, if it be unexpectedly deprived of 
ene n droopeand Janguiſkes, 1 - 
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his on Defects; and fancies - himſelf. at , ſecond- 
hand poſſeſſed of thoſe good Qualities and Endow- 
ments, which are in the Poſſeſſion of him who in tie 
Eye of the World is looked on as his other felt. 
The moſt difficult Province in Friendſhip is the 
letting a Man ſee his Faults and Errors, which ſhould, 
i pothble; be fo contrived, .that he, may perceive our 
Agvvice is given him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves 
as for his own Advantage. The Reproaches there- 


fore of a Friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not 


A . | 
Ihe violent Deſire of pleaſing in the Perſon re- 


proved, may otherwiſe change into a Deſpair of do- 
Ing it; while he finds himſeli cenſured for Faults he 


1s not conſcious of. M Mind that is ſoftened and hu- 


manized by Friendſhip, cannot bear frequent Re- 


proaches; either it mult quite fink under the Op- 


- 


teem it had for him who. beſtows them. . 


preſſion, or abate conſiderably of the Value and Eſ- 


# 
- 


We are in ſome Meaſure more inexcuſeable if we 


- 1 


violate our Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; 
ſince the former ariſe from a voluntary Choice, the 


litter from a Neceſſity to which we could not give 


J oh nt cps Sits 

As it has been ſaid on one Side, that a Man ought 
not to break with. a. faulty Friend, that he may not 
expoſe the Weakneſs of his Choice; it will doubtleſs 
hold much ſtronger, with reſpect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided ſor having loſt ſo va- 
Juable a Treaſure which was once in his Poſſeſſion. X 
Loo mere, Vo V. 
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he 1 E Deſire of knowing future Events, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Inclinations in the Mind of Man. -In- 
deed an Ability of foreſeeing probable Accidents is 
what, in the bee of Men, is called Wiſdom 
and Prudence: But, not ſatisfied with the Light that 
Reaſon holds out, Mankind hath endeavoured to pe- 
netrate more compendioully into Futurity. Magick, 

Oracles, Omens, lucky Hours, and the various Arts 
of Superſtition owe their Riſe to this powerful Cauſe. 
As this Principle is founded in Self-love, every Man 
is ſure to be ſolicitous in the firſt Place about his own 


Fortune, the Cour'e of his Life, and the Time and 


Manner of his Death: 

If we conſider that we are free A vents, we thall 
diſcover the Abſurdity of ſuch Lach er One of 
our Actions, which we might have performed or ne- 
glected, is the Cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and 
ſo the whole Chain of Life is link'd together. Pain, 
Poverty, or Infamy, are the natural Product of vici- 
ous and imprudent Acts; as the contrary Bleffings 
are of good ones; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our Lot 


to be determined without Impiety. A great En- 


hancement of Pleaſure ariſes from. its being unex- 
pected; and Pain is doubled by being foreſeen. Upon 
all theſe, and ſeveral other Accounts, we ought to reſt 
fatisfied in this Portion beſtowed on us; to adore tlie 
Hand that hath fitted every Thing to our Nature, 


and hath not more hoy la his Goodneſs in our x 


Knowledge than in our Ignorance. 

It is not unworthy our Obſervation, that ſuperſti- 
tious Enquiries into future Events prevail more or 
leſs, in Proportion to the Improvement of liberal Arts 
and uſeful Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the 
World. Accordingly we find, that magical Incan- 


tations remain in Lopland! ; in the more remote Fw 
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of Scotland they have their Second Sight, and ſeveral 
of our own Countrymen have ſeen. Abundance of 
Fairies. In Aſia this Credulity is ftrong, and the 
reateſt Part of refined Learning there conſiſts in the 
nowledge of Amulets, Taliſmans, occult Numbers 
and the like. „ 
When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the Ac- 
quaintance of a good-natured Muflelman, who pro- 
miſed me many good Offices, which he deſigned to 
do me when he became the Prime Miniſter, which 
was a Fortune beſtowed on his Imagination by a 
Doctor very deep in the curious Sciences. At his 


repeated Solicitations I went to learn my Deſtiny of 


this wonderful Sage. For a ſmall Sum I had his 
Promiſe, but was deſired to wait in a dark Apartment 
till he had run through the preparatory Ceremonies. 
Having a ſtrong Propenſity, even then, to Dream- 
ing, I took a Nap upon the Sofa where I was placed, 
and had the following Viſion, the Particulars whereof 


I picked up the other Day 1 Papers. 


I found myſelf in an unbounded Plain, where me- 
thought the whole World, in ſeveral Habits and with 
different Tons was aſſembled. The Multitude 

y along, and I found in myſelf a ſtrong In- 
Clination to mingle in the Train. My Eyes quickly 
fingled out ſome of the moſt ſplendid Figures. Se- 


veral in rich Caftans ns eng Turbans buſtled 


through the Throng, and trampled over the Bodies 
of thoſe they threw down; till to my great Surpriſe I 
found that the great Pace they went only haſtened 
them to a Scaffold or a Bowſtring. Many beautiful 


Damſels on the other Side moved forward with great 


Gaiety ; ſome danced till they fell all along; and others 


[nag their Faces ttill they loſt their Noſes. A 
Tribe of Creatures with ' buſy Looks falling into a 


Fit of Laughter at the Misfortunes of the unhappy 
Ladies, I turned my Eyes upon them. They were 
each of them filling his Pockets with Gold and Jew- 


els, 
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elg, and when there was no room left for more, theſe 
Wretches looking round with Fear and Horror, 


pined away before my Face with Famine and Diſ- 


content, 


This Proſpect of human Miſery truck me dumb 


for ſome Minutes. Then it was that, to diſburden 


my Mind, I took Pen and Ink, and did every Thing 


that hath ſince happened under my Office of SPEC- 


TATOR. While I was employing myſelf for the 
Good of Mankind, I was ſurprized to meet with very 
unſuitable Returns from my Fellow-Creatures. Ne- 
ver was poor Author fo beſet with Pamphleteers, who 
ſometimes marched directly againſt me, but oftener 


ſhot at me from ſtrong Bulwarks, or roſe up ſuddenly 


in Ambuſh. They were of all Characters and Ca- 

cities, ſome with Enſigns of Dignity, and others in 
3 but what moſt ſurprized me, was to ſee two 
or three in black Gowns. among my Enemies. It 
was no ſmall Trouble to me, ſometimes to have a 


Man come up to me with an angry Face, and re- 


proach me for having lampooned him, when I had ne- 
ver ſeen or heard of him in my Life. With the La- 


dies it was otherwiſe, Many became my Enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out; as there 
were others who reſented the Satire which they ima- 


goes ] had directed againſt them, My great Com- 


rt was in the Company of Half a Dozen Friends, 


who, I found ſince, were the Club which I have fo 
often mentioned in my Papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my Sleep, and was the more diverted 


with Will Honeycomb's Gallantries, (when we after- 
wards became acquainted) becauſe I had foreſeen his 


Marriage with a Farmer's Daughter. The Regret 
which aroſe in my Mind upon the Death of my Com- 


panions, my Anxieties for the Publick, and the many 
Calamities {till fleeting before my Eyes, made me re- 
pent my Curioſity when the Magician entered the 


Room, 
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Room, and awakened me, by telling me (when it was 
too late, ) that he was juſt going to begin. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 604. 


In Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by 
their Unbehef are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe 
Impreſſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration 
of the late glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the 
Mind of a Chriſtian,” J ſhall in this Paper endeavour 
to evince that there are Grounds to expect a future 
State, without ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at 
all, not even the Belief of a Deity. Let the moſt 


ſtedfaſt Unbeliever open his Eyes, and take a Survey 
of the ſenſible World, and then lay if there be not a 


Connexion, and Adjuſtment, and exact and conſtant 


Order enable in all the Parts of it. Whatever 


be the Cauſe, the "Thing itſelf is evident to all our 
Faculties. Look into the Animal Syſtem, the Paſ- 


ſions, Senſes, and locomotive Powers; is not the 
like Contrivance and Propriety obſervable in theſe 


' two? Are they not fitted to certain Ends, and are 
they not by Name directed to proper Obiects? 


Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, 


by a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be 
| diſpoſed in the moſt excellent Manner agreeable to 


their a ee. Natures; and yet the Spirits or Souls 


of Men be neglected, or managed by ſuch Rules as 


fall ſhort of Man's Underſtanding ? Shall on. 
[ 


other Paſſion be rightly placed by Nature, and ſha 


that Appetite of Immortality, natural to all Man- 
kind, be alone miſplaced, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? 
Shall the induſtrious Application of the inferior Ani- 


mal Powers in the meaneſt V ocations be anſwered b #4 


the Ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the generous E 


| forts of a virtuous Mind be rewarded? Ina Word, 


Shall the corporeal World be all Order and Harmony, 

the intellectual Diſcord and Confufjon? I ie who i 18 

Bigot enough to believe theſe Things, muſt bid adieu 
: TE ro 
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to that natural Rule, of Reaſoning from Analog v ; 
muſt run counter to that Maxim of common Senſe, 


That Men ought to form their Fudgments of Things 


unexperienced.from what they have experienced. 

If any Thing looks like a Recompence of calami- 
tous Virtue on this Side the Grave, it is either an 
Aſſurance that thereby we obtain the Favour and 


Protection of Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us 


in this, in another Life meet with a juſt Return; or 
elſe that Applauſe and Reputation, Which is thought 


to attend virtuous Actions. The former of theſe, 
cur Free-thinkers, out of their ſingular Wiſdom and 


Benevolence to Mankind, endeavour to eraſe from 
the Minds of Men. The latter can never be juſtly 
diſtributed im this Life, where fo many ill Actions are 


reputable, and ſo many good Actions diſeſteemed or 


miſinterpreted; where ſubtle Hypocriſy is placed in 
the moſt engaging: Light, and med Virtue lies 
concealed; where the Heart and the Soul are hid from 
the Eyes of Men, and the Eyes of Men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in relation to this Point 
is contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces Se- 


crates ſpeaking after this Manner, ; 


© It was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a 
© Law, which the Gods have ſince continued down 
© to this Time, That they who had lived virtuouſly 


© and piouſly upon Earth, ſhould after Death enjoy a 


Life full of Happineſs, in certain Iſlands appointed 
for the Habitation of the Bleſſed: But that ſuch as 


© 7ove, living Judges were appointed, by whom each 
Perfon was judged in his Life-time in the ſame Day 
on which he was to die. I he Conſequence of which 


* 


Guardians 


had lived wickedly, ſhould go into the Receptacle of 
damned Souls, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the 
Puniſhments they deſerved. But in all the Reign 

of Saturn, and in the Beginning of the Reign of 


was, that they often paſſed wrong Judgments,” 
Pluto therefore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the 
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Guardians of the Bleſſed Iſlands, finding that on 


© other Side many unfit Perſons were ſent to their re- 


< ſpective Dominions, complained to Fove, who pro- 


< miſed to redreſs the Evil. He added, the Reaſon 


© of theſe unjuſt Proceedings is that Men are judged 

in the Body. Hence many conceal the Blemiſh 

© and Imperfections of their Minds by —_ Birth 
| ime of 

Trial there are Crowds of Witneſſes to atteſt their 

© having lived well. "Theſe Things miſlead the 

© Judges, who being themſelves alſo of the Number 


© and Riches; not to mention, that at the 


© of the Living, are ſurrounded each with his own 


Body, as with a Veil thrown over his Mind. For 
£ the future, therefore, it is my Intention that Men 


© do not come on their Trial till after Death, when 


they ſhall appear before the Judge, diſrobed of all 
© their corporeal Ornaments. Ihe Judge himſelf 
© too ſhall be a pure unveiled Spirit, beholding the 
© very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party before him. 
© With this View I have already conſtituted my Sons, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, Jud es, who are Na- 
< tives of Aja; and Zacus, a Native of Eurepe. 
© 'Theſe, after Death, ſhall hold their Court in a cer- 
© tain Meadow, from which there are two Roads, 
* leading the one to Tartarus, the other to the Ulands 
© of the Bleſſed.” | „ | 
From this, as from numberleſs other Paſſages of 
his Writings, may be ſeen Plates Opinion of a fu- 
| A Thing therefore in regard to us ſo 
comfortable in itſelf, ſo juſt and excellent, a Thing 

- ſo agreeable to the Analogy of Nature, and fo uni- 
verſally credited by all Orders and Ranks of Men, 
of all Nations and Ages, what is it that ſhould move 
a few Men to reject? Surely there muſt be ſome- 
thing of Prejudice in the Caſe. I appeal to the ſecret 
Thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himſelf after this Manner: The Senſes and 
Faculties I enjoy at preſent are viſibly deſigned to re- 
| pair, 


ture State. 
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pair, or preſerve the Body from the ry it is lia- 


ble to in its preſent Circumſtances. But in an Eter- 
nal State, where no Decays are to be repaired, no 
outward Injuries to be fenced againſt, where there 
are no Fleſh and Bones, Nerves or Blood-Veſſels, 


there will certainly be none of the Senſes; and that 


there ſhould be a State of Life without the Senſes is 


inconceivable. 
But as this Manner of Reafoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 


thoſe- that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 


Defects, and open their Views, by laying before them 
a Caſe which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the Belief of What is ſuperaaturally 
revealed. | _ „ 


Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon blind and deaf from his 


Birth, who being grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the 
Dead Palſy, or ſome other Cauſe deprived of his 


Feeling, Taiting, and Smelling, and at the fame 
Time has che Impediment of his Hearing removed, 
and the Film taken from his Eyes. What the five 


Senſes are to us, that the Touch, Taſte and Smell 


were to him. And any other Ways of Perception 
of a more refined and exteniive Nature were to him 
as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are which will one 
Day be adapted to perceive thoſe Things which Eye 


hath 7 den. nor Ear heard, neither Bath it entered 
T1: 


into the Heart of Man to conceiue. And it would be 
Juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that the Lois 


of thoſe three Senſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded. 


by any new Inlets of Perception; as in a modern 
„ to imagine there can be no State of Life 
and Perception without the Senſes he enjoys at pre- 
ſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame Perſon's Eyes, 
at their firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great Va- 
riety of the moſt gay and pleaſing Objects, and his 
Fars with a melodious Concert of vocal and inſtru- 
mental Muck: Beholding him amazed, ravithed, 
Ver. IL, E ttan⸗ 
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tranſported; and you have ſome diſtant Repreſenta- 


tion, ſome faint and glimmering Idea of the ecſtatic 


State of the Soul in that Article in which ſhe emerges 


from this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Life and Immor- 


tality. Suva DIAN, Vol. I. No. 27. 
GAMING. 
SIR, 


A 8 ſoon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 
is no Queſtion but the Ladies will make him puſh 
very furiouſly at the Men; for which Reaſon 1 
think it is good to be before-hand with them, and 
make the Lion roar aloud at Female Irregularities. 
Among theſe, 1 wonder how their Gaming has ſo 
long eſcaped your Notice. You who converſe with 
the ſober Family of the Lizards, are perhaps a 
Stranger to theſe Viragoes; but what would you 
© fay, ſhould you fee the Sparier ſhaking her Elbow 


OG £6 


AA 


for a whole Night together, and thumping the Ta- 


ble with a Dice-Box? Or how would you like to 
© hear the good Widow-Lady herfelf returning to 
* her Houſe at Midnight, and alarming the whole 
Street with a moſt enormous Rap, after having ſat 
up till that Time at Crimp or Ombre? Sir, I am 
the Huſband of one of thoſe Female Gameſters, 
and a great Loſer by it both in my Reſt and my 
Pocket. As my Wife reads your Papers, one upon 
this Subject might be of Uſe both to her, and 

1 Your humble Servant, 


I ſhould ill deſerve the Name of Guardian, did I 


not caution all my fair Wards againſt a Practice 


which, when it runs to Exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, 
but one, that the Female World can fall into, The 
ill Conſequences of it are more than can be contained 


in this Paper, However, that I may proceed in _ 
| thod, 
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thod, I ſhall conſider them, firſt, as they relate to 


the Mind. Secondly, as = relate to the Body. 
Could we look into the Mind of a Female Game- 


ſter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but Trumps and 


Mattadores. Her Slumbers are haunted with Kings, 
Queens, and Knaves. 'The Day lies heavy upon 


her *till Play-Seaſon returns, when for half a dozen 
Hours together all her Faculties are employed in Shuf- 


Hing, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack of 
Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul which 
calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare Figures of 
painted and ſpotted Paper. Was the Underitanding, 
that divine Part in our Compoſition, given for ſuch a 
Uſe? Is it thus that we improve the greateſt Talent 
human Nature is endowed with? hat would 2 
ſaperior _— think, were he ſhewn this intellectual 


Faculty in a Female Gameſter, and at the fame Time 


told that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
Brutes, and allied to Angels? 


When our Women thus fill their Imagination with 


Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the Story 1 


have _ heard of a new-born Child that was marked 
with the Five of Clubs. - | 
Their, Paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Underſtandings and Imaginations, What Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Anger, Nero and Diſcontent 
break out all at once in a fair Aſſembly upon fo noble 
an Occaſion as that of turning up a Card? Who 
can conſider without a ſecret Indignation that all thoſe 
Affections of the Mind which ſhould be conſecrated 
to their Children, Huſbands and Parents, are thus 
vilely proſtituted and thrown away upon a Hand at 
Loo? For my own Part, I cannot but be grieved 
when I fee a fine Woman fretting and bleeding in- 
wardly from ſuch trivial Motives: When I behold 
the Face of an Angel agitated and diſcompoſed by 
the Heart of a Fury, | 
| I | Our 
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Our Minds are of ſuch a Make that they naturally 
give themſelves up to every Diverſion which they are 


much accuſtomed to, and we always find that Play, 13 
when followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole 


Woman. She quickly grows uneaſy in her own Fa- 
mily, takes but little Pleaſure in all the domeſtic in- 


nocent Endearments of Life, and grows more fond 


of Pam than of her Huſband. y Friend Theo- 


 phraſtus, the beſt of Huſbands and of Fathers, has 


often complained to me, with Tears in his Eyes, of 


the late Hours he is forced to keep if he would enjoy 
his Wife's Converſation. When ſhe returns to me 
with Joy in her Face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from 
the Sight of her Huſband, but from the good Luck 
ſhe has had at Cards. On the contrary, ſays he, if 
ſhe has been a Loſer I am doubly a Sufferer by it. 
She comes Home out of Humour, is angry with every 
Body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in 
Reality for no other Reaſon but becauſe ſhe has been 


throwing away my Eſtate, What charming Bed- 


fellows and Companions for Life are Men likely to 
meet with that chuſe their Wives out of fuch Wo- 
men of Vogue and Faſhion? What a Race of 


Worthies, what Patriots, what Heroes muſt we ex- 


ped from Mothers of this Make: 

I come in the next Place to conſider the ill Conſe- 
quences which Gaming has on the Bodies of our Fe- 
male Adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every 


ann 


Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Body. 


The Beauties of the Face and Mind are e 
deſtroyed by the ſame Means. This Conſide | 
ſhould have a particular Weight with the Female 


World, who were deſigned to pleaſe the Eye and 


attract the Regards of the other Half of the Species. 
Now there is nothing that wears out a fine Face like 
the Vigils of the Card- Table, and thoſe cutting Paſ- 
ſftons which naturally attend them. Hollow Eyes, 
haggard Looks, and pale Complexions, are the na- 


tural 


ideration _ 
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tural Indications of a Female Gameſter. Her Morn- 
ing Sleeps are not able to repair her Midnight Watch- 


ings. I have known a Woman carried off half dead 


from Baſſette, and have many a Time grieved to fee 
a Perſon of Quality gliding by me in her Chair at 
Two o'clock in the Morning, and looking hke a 
Spectre amidſt a Glare of Flambeaux : In thort, I 
never knew a thorough-paced Female Gameſter hold 
her Beauty two Winters together. 

But there is fill another Caſe in which the Body 
1s more endangered than in the former. All Phy 
Debts muſt be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent. 
"The Man that plays beyond his Income pawns his 
Eſtate; the Woman: muſt find out ſomething elſe to 


mortgage when her Pin-money is 3 The Huſ- 
ife her Perſon. 


band has his Lands to diſpoſe of, the 
Now vmen the Female Body is once Dipp d, if the 
Creditor be very importunate, I leave my Reader to 


conſider the Conſequences. 3 
GUARDIAN, Vo. II. No. 120. 


GENTLEMEN. 


A Gentleman has writ to me out of the Coun 

a very civil Letter, and faid Things which I ſup- 
preſs with great Violence to my 1 There 
are many Terms in my Narratives which he com- 
plains want explaining; and has therefore deſired, 


that, for the Benefit of my Country Readers, 1 


would let him know what I mean by a Gentleman, a 
Pretty Fellow, a Toaſt, a Coguet, a Critich, a Mi, 
and all other Appellations of thoſe now in the gayer 
World who are in Poſieſſion of theſe ſeveral Cha- 
racers ; together with an Account of thoſe who un- 
fortunately pretend to them. I ſhall begin with him 
we uſually, call a Gentleman, or a Man of Con- 


yerſation. 


F3 It 


as 
ad 


Skill in a Man of ſuperior Underſtanding to know 
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It is generally thought, That Warmth of Ima- 


gination, quick Relifh of Pleaſure, and a Manner 
of becoming it, are the moſt eſſential Qualities for 


forming. this Sort of Man. But any one that is 


much in Company will obſerve, that the Height 
of good Breeding is ſhewn rather in never giving 
Offence, than in doing obliging Things. Thus he 
that never ſhocks you, though he is ſeldom enterain- 
ing, is more likely to keep your Favour, than he 
who often entertains, and ſometimes diſpleaſes you. 
The moſt neceſlary Talent therefore in a Man of 
Converſation, which. is what we ordinarily intend 


by a fine Gentleman, is a good Judgment, He that. 


has this in Perfection, is Maſter of his Companion, 
without letting him ſee it; and has the fame Advant- 
age over Men of any other Qualifications whatſoe- 


ver, as one that can ſee would have over a blind Man 


of ten Times his Strength, 
This is what makes Sophronius the Darling of all 


who converſe with him, and the moſt powerful with. 
his Acquaintance of any Man in Town. By the 
Light of this Faculty he acts with great Eaſe and 


Freedom among the Men of Pleaſure, and acquits 


| himſelf with Skill and Diſpatch among the Men of 


Buſineſs. All which he performs with ſuch Succeſs, 


that, with as much Diſcretion in Life as any Man 
ever had, he neither is, nor appears cunning. But 


if he does a good Office, as he ever does it with Rea- 


dineſs and Alacrity, ſo he denies what he does not 


care to engage in, in a Manner that convinces you, 
that you ought not to have aſked it. His Judgment 


is ſo good and unerring, and accompanied with fo 


chearful a Spirit, that his Converſation is a continual 
Feait, at which he helps ſome, and is helped by others, 
in ſuch a manner, that the Equality of Society is 


perfectly kept up, and every Man obliges as much 


as he is obliged: For it is the greateſt and juſteſt 


how 
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how to be on a Level with his Companions. This 
ſweet Diſpoſition runs through all the Actions of Se- 
phronius, and makes his Company deſired by Women, 


without being envied by Men. Sophronius would be 
as juſt as he is, if there were no Law, and would 


be as diſcreet as he is, if there were no ſuch Thing 


as Calumny. | | 
In Imitation of this agreeable Being, is made that 


Animal we call a Pretty Fellow; who being juſt able 


to find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable, 
is a natural Behaviour, in order to the fame Reputa- 
tion, makes his own an artificial One. Fack Dim- 


ple is his perfect Mimick whereby he is of Courſe the 
moſt unlike him of all Men living. Sophronius juſt 


88 into the inner Room directly forwards: 
22 comes as faſt after as he can for the right and 
eft Looking-Glaſs, in which he had but juſt ap- 
proved himſelf by a Nod at each, and marched on. 
He will meditate within for half an Hour till he 
thinks he is not careleſs enough in his Air, and come 
back co the Mirror to recollect his Forgetfulneſs. 

TATLER, Vol. I. No. 21. 


G O p. 


S 7MONTDES being aſked by . 


rant what God was, deſired a Day's Time to conti- 


der of it before he made his Reply. When the Day 
was expired, he defired two Days ; and afterwards, 


inſtead of returning his Anſwer, demanded ſtill dou- 
ble Time to conſider of it. This great Poet and Phi- 
loſopher, the more he contemplated the Nature of 
the Deity, found that he waded but the more out of 
his Depth ; and that he loſt himſelf in the Thought, 
inſtead of finding an End of it. 

If we conſider the Idea which wiſe Men, by the 
Light of Reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it 
amounts to this; That he has in him all the Pertec- 

TO F4 tion 
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1 tion of a Spiritual Nature; and ſince we have no No- 
| tion of any Kind of ſpiritual Perfections but what we 
: difcover in our own Souls, we join Infinitude to each 
Kind of theſe Perfections, and what is a Faculty in = | 
an human Soul becomes an Attribute in God. e Fi 
exit in Place and Time, the Divine Being fills the | 
Immenſity of Space with his Preſence, and inhabits 
Eternity. Mie are poſſeſſed of a little Power and a lit- 
tle Knowledge, the Divine Being is Almighty and 
Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding Infinity to any 
Kind of Perfection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe | 
different Kinds of Perfections in one Being, we 1 
form our Idea of ihe great Sovereign of Nature. 1 
Though every one who thinks muſt have made 


* 


this Obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Lochs Autho- 
| rity to the fame Purpoſe, out of his Eflay upon Hu- 
man Underſtanding. If we examine the Idea we 
| © have of the incomprehenſible Supreme Being, we 
© ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame Way; and 
© that the complex Ideas we have both of God and 
« ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the fimple Ideas 
* we receive from Reflection, v. g. having from 
© what we experience in ourſelves, got the Ideas 
© of Exiſtence and Duration, of Knowledge and 
© Power, of Pleaſure and Happineſs. and of ſeveral 
© other Qualities and Powers, which it is better 
C 
£ 
4 
5 
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to have than to be without; when we would frame 
an Idea the moit ſuitable we can to the Supreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 
{dea of Infinity; and fo putting them to gether, 
| make our Complex Idea of God. 1 
It is not impoſlible that there may be many Kinds of 
ſpiritual Perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in an 

| buman Soul; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have 
Ideas of anyKinds of Perfection, except thoſe of which 
we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort imperfect Strokes : 
in ourſelves. It would be therefore a very high Pre- = 
ſumption to determine whether the Supreme mT 7 
| as 
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has not many more Attributes than thoſe which enter- 


into our Conceptions of him. This is certain, that: 


if there be any Kind of ſpiritual Perfection which is 
not marked out in an human Soul, it belongs in its. 
Fulneſs to the Divine Nature. 

Several eminent Philoſophers have imagined that- 
the Soul, in her ſeparate State, may have new Fa- 
culties ſpringing up in her, which the is not capable 
of exerting during her preſent Union with the Body; 


and whether theſe Faculties may not correſpond with. 


other Attributes in the Divine Nature, and open. 
to us hereafter new Matter of Wonder and. Ado-- 
ration, we are altogether ignorant. Thie, as L 


have faid before, we ought to acquieſee in, that the: 


Sovereign Being, the great Author of Nature, has in 
him all poſſible Ferfection, as well in Kind as in Degree: 


to ſpeak according to our Methods of conceiving.. I 
{hall only add ny, 6 this Head, that when we have 


raiſed our Notion of this infinite Being as high as it 


is poſſible for the Mind of Man to go, it will fall ing 


nitely ſhort of what he really is. There is no End of bis 
Greatneſs : The moſt exalted Creature he has made, 
is only capable of adoring it, none but bimſelf can 
comprehend it. 

The Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and 
ſublime in this Light. By his Word all Things confyt.. 
e may ſpeak much, and yet come fhart : Wherefare in 
ſum, he is all. Horb ſhall we be able to magnify him? 
For be is great above all his Works... The Bord 1s: 
terrible and very great; and marvellous, in his Fower:. 
hen you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you 
can; for even yet wil befor exceed. And when you exalt 
him, put forth all yaur 


you Za never go far enough. Who has ſeen him that 
he might tell us“ And who can magnify him as he is? 
There are yet hid greater Things than theſe be, for we 


have ſeen but a 2 of his Works. 
. L have 


trength, and be not weary ; far 


* 
* 


** 
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I have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by 


the Light of Reaſon and Philoſophy. If we would 


ſee him in all the Wonders of his Mercy we muſt 


have Recourſe to Revelation, which repreſents him to 


us, not only as infinitely Great and Glorious, but as 
_ infinitely Good and Juſt in his Diſpenſations towards 


Man. But as this is a Theory which falls under every 


one's Conſideration, tho indeed it can never be ſuffi- 


ciently conſidered, I ſhall here only take Notice of that 
habitual Worſhip and Veneration which we ought to 
pay to this Almighty Being. We ſhould often re- 
freſh our Minds with the "Thought of him, and anni- 
hilate ourſelves before him, in the Contemplation of 
our own Worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent Ex- 
cellency and Perfection. This would imprint in our 
Minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted Awe and 
Veneration as that which I am here recommending, 


and which is in Reality a Kind of inceſſant Prayer, 


and reaſonable Humiliation of the Soul before him 
who made it. | 
This would effeQually kill in us all the little Seeds 
of Pride, Vanity, and Self-conceit, which are apt to 


ſhoot up in the Minds of ſuch whole Thoughts turn 


more on thoſe comparative Advantages which they en- 
joy over ſome of their Fellow-Creatures, than. on that 
infinite Diſtance which is placed between them and 


the Supreme Model of all Perfection. It would 
| likewiſe quicken our Deſires and Endeavours of unit- 


ing ourſelves to him by all the the Acts of Religion 
and Virtue. : | 
Such an habitual Homage to the Supreme Being 
would, ina particular Manner, baniſh trom among 
us the prevailing Impiety of uſing his Name on the 


* 


moſt trivial Occaſions. 


I find the following Paſſage in an excellent Ser- 
mon, preached at the Funeral of a Gentleman Who 
was an Honour to his Country, and a more diligent _ 
as well as ſucceſsful Inquirer into the Works of Na- 

2 ture, 
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ture, than any other our Nation has ever produced : 
< He had the profoundeſt Veneration for the great 


© God of Heaven and Earth, that I have ever ob- 


© ſerved in any Perſon. The very Name of God 
< was never mentioned by him without a Pauſe, and 
© a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe 3 in which, one that 
© knew him moſt particularly above twenty Years, 
© has told me, that he was ſo exact, that he does 
© not remember to have obſerved him once to fail 
. 

Every one knows the Veneration which was paid 
by the * to a Name ſo great, wonderful and holy. 
They would not let it even enter into their religi- 
ous Diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe 
who make uſe of fo tremendous a Name in the ordi- 
nary Expreſſions of their Anger, Mirth, and moſt im- 


pertinent Paſſions? Of thoſe who admit it into the 


_ moſt familiar Queſtions and Aﬀertiors, ludicrous 
Phraſes and Works of Humour? not to mention 
thoſe who violate it by ſolemn Perjuries? It would 
be an Affront to Reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the 
Horror and Profaneneſs of ſuch a Practice. The 
very Mention of it expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in 


whom the Light of Nature, not to fay Religion, is 
0 


not utterly extinguiſhed. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No 53r. 


44S 4 R; 

In your Paper of Friday, the gth Inſtant, had 
Occaſion to conſider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, 
and at the ſame Lime, to ſhew, that as he is pre- 
tent toevery Thing, he cannot but be attentive to every 
I hing, and privy to all the Modes and Parts of its Ex- 
iſtence; or, in other Words, that his Omniſeienee and 


Omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run together through 


the whole Infinitude of Space. This Conſideration 
might furniſh us with many Incentives to Devotion, 
and Motives to Morality ; but as this Subject has been 


handled by ſeveral excellent Writers, I ſhall conſider 
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it in a Light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by 
others. „ | 

Fil, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, 


but at the ſame Time receives no extraordinary Bene- 


ft or Advantage from this his Preſence |! 


Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an 


intellectual Being, who feels no other Effects from 


this his Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from Divine 


Wrath and Indignation ! | 
Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that in- 
tellectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Pre- 
ſence from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Lov- 
ing-kindneſs ! | . 
Fin, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame Time receives no extraordinary Bene- 
fit or Advantage from this his Preſence ! Every Par- 
ticle of Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being 


which paſſes through it. Fhe Heavens and Earth, 


the Stars and Planets, move and gravitate by Virtue 
of this great Principle within them. Al} the dead 


Parts of Nature are invigorated by the Preſence of 


their Creator, and made capable of exerting their re- 
ſpective Qualities. The ſeveral Inſtincts, in the Brute 
Creation, do likewiſe operate and work towards the 
ſeveral Ends which are agreeable to them, by this 
divine Energy. Man only, who does not co-operate 
With his holy Spirit, and is unattentive to his Pre- 
ſence, receives none of thoſe Advantages from it, 
which are perfective of his Nature, and necellary to 


his Well-being. The Divinity is with him, and in 


him, and every where about him, but of no Advan- 
tage to him. It is the fame I hing to a Man without 
Religion, as if there were no God in the World. 
It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 


himſelf from any of his Creatures; but tho' he can- 


not withdraw his Eſſence from us, which would argue 
a 8 an 
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an Imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the Joys and Conſolations of it. His Preſence may 
perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our Exiftence.; 
but he may leave this our Exiſtence toitſelt, with 
regard to ts Happineſs or Miſery. For, in this Senie, 
he may caſt us away from his Preſence, and take: his 
holy Spirit from us. This ſingle Conſideration one 
would think ſufficient to make-us open our Hearts to 
all thoſe Infuſions of Joy and Gladneſs which are fo 
near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us; 
eſpecially when we conſider, Secondly, The deplo- 
rable Condition of an intellectual Being, who feel 
no other Effects ſrom his Maker's Preſence, but ſuch 
as proceed from Divine Wrath and Indignation. 

Wo.̃ may aſſure ourſelves, that the — Author of 
Nature wil not always be as one, who is indifferent 
to any of his 1 Thoſe who will not feel 
him in his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in 


his Diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition. 


of that Creature, who is only ſenſible: of the 

of his Creator by what he ſuffers from bim! He is 
as eſſentially preſent in Hell as in Heaven; but the 
Inhabitants of thoſe accurſed Places behold him only 
in his Wrath, and ſhrink within the Flames to con- 
ceal themſelves from him. It is not in the Power of 
Imagination to conceive the fearful Effects of nnz 
Potence increaſed. 

But I ſhall only codfider 45 Wretchedneſs bf an 
intellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the 
Diſpleaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Pla- 
ces is intimately united with him. He is able to 
diſquiet the Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He 
can hinder any of the greateſt Comforts of Life from 
refreſhing us, and give an Edge to every one of its 
ſligheſt Calamities. Who then can bear the I hought 
of Seine an Out- caſt from his Preſence, that is, from 
the Comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its Ler- 
rors? How pathetick is 192 Expoſtulation of Jab, 


when, | 
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110 The BRBAUTIES of the © + 
when, for the Trial of his Patience, he was made to 
look upon himſelf in this deplorable Condition! Hy 
ball thou ſet me as a Mark againſt thee, ſo that I am 

become a Burden to myſelf ®' But, Thirdly, how happy 
is the Condition of that intellectual Being, who is 
ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence from the ſecret Ef- 


The Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Face to Face, 
that is, are as ſenſible of his Preſence as we are f 
the Preſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with 


| our Eyes. There is doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits, 
by which they apprehend one another, as our Senſes 


do material Objects; and there is no Queſtion but 
our Souls, when they are diſembodied, or placed in 
glorified Bodies, will by this Faculty, in whatever 


Part of Space they reſide, be always /en/ible of the 
Divine Preſence. We, who have this Veil of Fleſh 


ſtanding between us and the World of Spirits, muft 
be content to know that the Spirit of God is preſent 
with us, by the Effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward Senſes are too groſs to apprehend him; 
we may. however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, 
by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuous 


owers of Man. 


ie Will, purify its Paſſions, and-enliven all 


the 


whole Creation frowns upon him, and all Nature 
looks black about him, he has his Light and Support 


hum 


within him, that are able to cheer his Mind, and. bear 


SPECTATORS, TATLERs, &c. Ifr 


him up inthe Midſt of all thoſe Horrors which encom- 


paſs him. He knows that his Helper is at hand, and 
is always nearer to him than any Thing elle can be, 


which is capable of e, or terrifying him. In : 


the Midſt of Calumny or Contempt, he attends to 
that Being who whiſpers better Things within his Soul, 
and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his Glory, 
and the Lifter-up of his Head. In his deepeſt So- 
litude and Retirements he knows that he is in Com- 
pany with the greateſt of Beings ; and perceives 
within himſelf ſuch real Senſations of his Preſence, 
as are more delightful than any Thing that can be met 
with in the Converſation of his C| 

in the Hour of Death, he conſiders the Pains of his 
Diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that Partition, which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and 
the Sight of that Being, who is always preſent with 


him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him in Ful- 


neſs of Joy. „ | 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible. of 
our Maker's Preſence, from . ſecret Effects of his 
Mercy and Goodnels, we muſt keep ſuch a Watch 
over all our Thoughts, that, in the Language of the 
Scripture, his Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We 
muſt take care not to grieve his holy Spirit, and 
endeavour to make the Meditations of our Hearts 
always acceptable in his Sight, that he may delight 
thus to reſide and dwell in us. The Light of Nature 
could direct Seneca to this Doctrine, in a very re- 


markable Paſſage among his Epiſtles; Sacer inet in 


nobis Spiritus bonorum malorumque cuſtos & obſervator, 
& quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, ita & ille nos. 
« There is a holy Spirit reſiding in us, who watches 
© and obferves both good and evil Men, and will 
treat us after the ſame Manner that we treat him.” 
But I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more 
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112 De BRAUTIES of the | 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
Abode with him. 5 

| | SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 571. 


+1 had this Morning a very valuable and kind Pre- 


ſent ſent me, of a tranflated Work of a moſt excel- 


lent Foreign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable 
Figure in the Learned and Chriſtian World. It is 
entitled, I Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom 
and Ommipotente of God, drawn from the Knowledge 
of Nature, particularly of Man, and fitted to the 
meaneſt Capacity, by the Archbiſhop of Gambray, 
Author of Telemachus, and Tranſlated from the French 
by the ſame Hand that Engliſbed that excellent Piece. 
This great Author, in the Writings which he has 

before produced, has manifefted an Heart full of vir- - 
tuous Sentiments, great Benevolence to Mankind, 
as well as a ſincere and fervent Piety towards his 
Creator. His Talents and Parts are a very great 


Good to the World, and it is a pleaſing Thing to 
behold the polite Arts fabfervient to Religion, and 


recommending it from its natural Beauty. Looking 


over the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find one 


which celebrates this 1 reatiſe, and recommends it to 
my Readers. | 


1 To the GUARDIAN. 
. 
© I think I have ſome where read, in the Writings 
of one whom I take to be a Friend of yours, a 
Saying which ſtruck me very much, and as I re- 
member it was to this Purpoſe : The Exiſtence of a 
God is ſo far from being a Thing that wants. to be 
proves, that I think it is the only Thing of #wh:ch we 
are certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt Expreſſion; 
+ however, 1 dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed that 
I put you in mind of ſaying ſomething on the De- 
monſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. A * 
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© of his Talents views all Things in a Light different 
© from that in which ordina Men ſee them, and the 

© devout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns all thoſe La- 
© Jents to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good 
Life. His Stile cloaths Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt 
© Poetick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the 
* Advantage, while they are reading him, of being 
* what he is. The pleaſing Repreſentation of the 
© Animal Powers in the Beginning of his Work, and 
© his Conſideration of the 1 — of Man with the 
Addition of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, 
© impretles upon the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in it- 
ſelt, and Gratitude towards Him who beſtowed that 
© Superiority.over the Brute World. Theſe Thoughts 
© had ſuch an Effect upon the Author himſelf, that he 
has ended his Diſcourſe with a Prayer. "This Ado- 
ration has a Sublimity in it, befitting his Character, 
and the Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom 
and Knowledge. I thought it would be proper for 
© a Saturday's Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make 
© you a Preſent of it, I have not, as the Tranſlator 
* was obliged to do, confined myſelf to an exact Ver- 
* fion from the Original, but have endeavoured to 


* 


2 


© ſuppreſs the Spirit of it, by taking the Liberty to 


render his Thoughts in ſuch a Way as ] ſhould have 
< uttered them if they had been my own. It has 


been obſerved, that the private Letters of a great 


Man are the beſt Pictures of their Souls, but cer- 
* tainly their private Devotions would be ſtill more 


inſtructive, and I know not why they ſhould not be 


as curious and entertaining. 


© If you inſert this Paper, I know not but 1 may 


© ſend you, for another Oecaſion, one uſed by a very 
great Wit of the laſt Age, which has Alluſions to 


* the Errors of a very wild Life, and I believe you 


will think it written with an uncommon Spirit. 
© The Perſon whom I mean was an excellent Writer, 
and the Publication of this Prayer of his may be, 

| © perhaps, 
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perhaps, ſome kind of Antidote againſt the Inſec- 
< tion in his other Writings. But this Supplication 
© of the Biſhop has in it a more happy and untroubled 
Spirit; it is (if that is not faying ſomething too 
fond) the Worſhip of an Angel concerned for thoſe 
that had fallen, but himſelf {till in the State of Glory 
and Innocence. The Book ends with an Act of 
© Devotion, to this Effect: 5 0 
O my God, if the greater Number of Mankind 
do not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Na- 
© ture which thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is 
not becauſe Thou art far from every one of us; 
Thou art preſent to us more than any Object which 
© we touch with our Hands; but our Senſes, and the 
© Paſſions which they produce in us, turn our Atten- 
© tion from Thee. Thy Light ſhines in the Midſt 
© of Darkneſs, but the Darknef comprehends it not, 


Thou, O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thyſelf, 
:*, Thou ſhineſt in all thy Works, but art not regarded 
by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The whole 
ECreatien talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the 


© Repetitions of thy holy Name. But ſuch is our 
Inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great and uni- 


verſal Voice of Nature. Thou art every where 


about us, and within us; but we wander from our- 
+ ſelves,. become Strangers to our own Souls, and do 
not apprehend thy Preſence. O thou who art the 
eternal Fountain of Light and Beauty, who art the 


Ancient of Days, without Beginning and without 
End; O thou, who art the Life of all that truly 


< live, thoſe can never fail to find Thee, who ſeek for 
Thee within themſelves. But alas, the very Gifts 
* which thou beſtoweſt upon us, do ſo 4 4 our 
Thoughts, that they hinder us from perceiving the 
* Hand which conveys them to us. We live by 
Thee, and yet we live without thinking on Thee, 
but, O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of 
Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, a Flower | 

ny | * that 
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that withers, a River that glides away, a Palace 
that haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of i 
fading Colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike uz 
Xz Imaginations, and make us ſenſible of their Ex- Sa 2 
| E iſtence. We regard them as Objects capable of : 
| E giving us Pleafure, not conſidering that thou con- I, 
veyeſt through them all the Pleaſure which we : 
imagine they give us. Such vain empty Objects , 
that are only the Shadows of Being, are pro- | 
portioned to our low and groveling Thoughts. 
That Beauty which thou haſt poured out on 
thy Creation, is as a Veil which hides thee from 
our Eyes. As Thou art a Being too pure and | 
exalted to paſs through our Senſes, Thou art not re- 1 
garded by Men, who have debaſed their Nature, 1 
and have made themſelves like the Beaſts that pe- | 
riſh. So infatuated are they, that, notwithſtanding. "Fi 
they know what is Wiſdom and Virtue, which have 99 
neither Seund, nor Colour, nor Smell, nor Taſte, | . 
nor Figure, nor any other ſenſible Quality, hne 
can doubt of thy Exiſtence, becauſe thou art not 
apprehended by the prong Organs of Senſe. 
Wretches that we are! we conſider Shadows as { 1 
Realities, and Truth as a Phantom. That which 1 
is Nothing, is All to us, and that which is All, ap- ” 
pears to us Nothing. What do we ſee in all Na- 1 
ture but Thee, O my God! Thou, and only 1 
Thou, appeareſt in every Thing. When I confi- Fi: | 
der Thee, O Lord, I am ſwallowed up, and loſt in 6 4 
Contemplation of Thee. Every Thing beſides | 
Thee, even my own Exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſ- HH 
appears in the Contemplation of Thee. I am loft 
to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when I think on 
Thee. The Man who does not ſee T hee, has be- 
© held nothing; he who does not taſte 'I hee, has a 
< Reliſh of nothing. His Being is vain, and his Life 
© but a Dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up 
£ Thyſelf that we may behold Thee. As Wax con- 
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116 The BrAUuTiEs of the 
© ſumes before the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven 


© away, ſo let Thine Enemies vaniſh out of Thy Pre- 
© ſence} How unhappy is that Soul who, without the 


© Senſe of Thee, has no God, no Hope, no Comfort 


© to ſupport him! but how bappy the Man who 
ſearches, ſighs and thirſts after Thee ! But he only 
is fully happy on whom Thou lifteſt up the Light 
of ThyCountenance, whoſe Tears Thou haſt wiped 


8 * 


© away, and who enjoys in thy Loving-kindneſs the 


Completion of all his Deſires. How long, how long, 
O Lord, ſhall I wait for that Day, when I ſhall pol- 
ſeſs, in thy Preſence, Fulneſs of Joy and Pleaſures 
for evermore? O my God, in this pleaſing Hope, 
my Bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like unto. 
Thee! My Heart melts away, and my Soul 
faints within me, when I look up to Thee, wao 


art the God of my Life, and my Portion to all 


© Eternity. GUARDIAN, Vol, I. No. 69. 


I will make no Apology for preferring this Letter, 


and the Extrat following, to any Thing elſe which 
4 could potfibly inſert. | | EE | 


SER, 5 Cambridge, May 31. 


* You having been pleaſed to take Notice of what 


< you conceived excellent in ſome of our Engl Di- 


vines, I have here preſumed to fend a Specimen, 
which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs 


lime, compare with any of the choiceſt Writings of 
the Ancient Fathers or Doctors of the Church, who 
lived neareſt to the Apoſtles Times. The Subject 
is no leſs than that of God himſelf; and the Deſign, 
beſides doing ſome Honour to our own Nation, is 


and Strength of Thought a Perſon, who appears 
not to be by Nature endued with the quickeſt Parts, 
may arrive through a ſincere and ſteady Practice of 

F * | © the 


to ſhew, by a freſh Example, to what a Height 


of Judgment, Ornament of Speech, and true Sub- 
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the Chriſtian Religion, I mean as taught and admi- 

*<niffred in the Church of England: Which will, at. 
the ſame Time, prove that the Force of Spiritual. 
Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by Length of Lime, 
or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men were 
not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 
Author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to conform 
to our Church Rules, they might ftill live as the 
primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none of 
© thoſe eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs. The 
Author from whom this Collection is made, is Biſhop 
« Beveridge. Vol. 2. Serm. I. P)bilotbeus. 


In treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exodus, 
where 1;/es being ordered to lead the Children of 
ljracl out of Egypt, he aſked God what Name be 
{aould mention Him by to that People, in order to diſ- 
Poſe them to obey him; and God anſwered, I am that 


{ am; and bade him tell them, I am hath ſent me unto 


you The admirable Author thus diſcourſes; * GOD 
having been pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under 


ſuggeſts, to us, that he would not have us apprehend 
of Him, as of any particular or limited Being, but 
as a Being in general, or the Being of all Beings ; 
who giveth Being to, and therefore exerciſeth Au- 
thority over all Things in the World. He did not 
anſwer Meſes, I am the Great, the Living, the 
True, the Everlaſting God; he did not ſay, I am 
the An Creator, Preſerver and Governor of 
the whole 


fully deſcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a Thing 
impoſſible, there being no Words to be found in 
any Language, whereby to expreſs the Glory of an 
infinite Being, eſpecially fo as that finite Creatures 
ſhould be able fully to canceive it. Yet, however, 
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© Kind 


this Name or Title, I am that I am, He thereby 


orld, but I am that 1 am: Intimating, - 
that Aoſes deſired ſuch a Name of God as might 


in theſe Words He is pleated to acquaint us what 
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< Kind of Thoughts he would have us entertain of 
< him: Inſomuch that could we but rightly appre- 
© hend what is couch'd under and intended by them, 
< we thould doubtleſs have as high and true Concep- 
© tions of God as it is poſſible : any Creatures to 

© have—The Anſwer given ſuggeſts farther to us 
theſe following Notions of the moſt High God. 
« Firſt, that he is ene Being, exiſting in and of himſelf : 
His Unity is implied in that he faith, J; his Exiſtence 
in that he faith, / am; his Eſſence in and of himſelf, 


in that he faith, I am that I am, that is, I am in and 


© of myſelf, not receiving any Thing from, nor depend- 
ing upon any other The ſame Expreſſion im- 
plies, that as GOD is only One, fo that He is a 
< moſt pure and fimple Being; for here, we ſee, He 
< admits nothing into the Manifeſtation of Himſelf 
but pure Eſſence, ſaying, I am that I am, that is, 
< Being itſelf, without any Mixture, or Compoſition. 
And therefore we muſt not conceive of GOD, as 
© made up of ſeveral Parts, or Faculties, or Ingre- 
« dients, but only as One, who is that He is, and 
< whatſoever 7s in Him is Himſelf: And although 
« ve read of ſeveral Properties attributed to him in 
« Scripture, as Hiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuſtice, &c. we 
© muſt not apprehend them to be ſeveral Powers, 
« Habits, or Qualities, as they are in us ; for as they 
are in 60D, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from 
© one another, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in 
< whom they are ſaid to be. In whom, I tay, they 
© are faid to be: For to ſpeak properly, they are 
« not in Hin, but are his very Eſſence or Nature it- 
© ſelf; which acting ſeverally upon ſeveral Objects, 
© ſeems to us to act from ſeveral Properties or Per- 
fections in him; whereas all the Difference is only 
in our different Apprehenſions of the ſame Thing. 
GOD in himſelf is a nt /imple and pure Ae, 
and therefore cannot have any Thing in Him bur 
what is that mo/? imple and pure Act itſelf; which 
| | ſeeing 
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© ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature, what it 
< deſerves, we conceive of it à8 gf ſeveral Divine 
Perfections in the fame Almighty Being. Whereas 
© GOD, whoſe Underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, 
< doth not apprehend himſelf under the diſtin&t No- 
© tions of Haun, or Goodneſi, or Fuſtice, or the like, 
but only as 7ehovah : And therefore, in this Place 


© he doth not ſay, I am Miſe, or Fuft, or Good, but 


* ſimply, I am that I am. 

Having thus offered at ſomething towards the Ex- 
plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious Sayings in 
the Anſwer GOD made to Moſes, when he deſigned 
to encourage him to lead his People out of Egypt, he 


oceeds to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls 


himſelf abſolutely J am. Concerning which he takes 
Notice, © That though 7 am be commonly a Verb of 
© the firſt Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Sub- 
© {tantive, or proper Name, and is the Nominative Caſe 
to another Verb of the third Perſon in theſe Words, 


© 1 am hath ſent me unto you, A ſtrange Expreſſion! 


But when GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be 


* 


and beyond the Reach of all Languages in the 
World. And therefore it is no Wonder that when 


” „ K F 


mon Way of ſpeaking one to another, and expreſſ- 
eth Himſelf in a Way peculiar to Himſelf, and ſuch 
© as is ſuitable and proper to his own Nature and 
© Glory. | 

_ *Hence therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Himſeſſ and 


* 


© his own eternal E/jence, He faith, I am that I am; 


* fo when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, with Reference to his 
Creatures, and eſpecially to his People, He faith 
am. He doth not fay I am their Light, their 
Life, their Guide, their $tength, or Tower, but only 


I Tam; He ſets as it were his Hand to a Blank, that 
* his People may write under it what they pleaſe that 
: | i 


8 


confined to Grammar Rules, being infinitely above * 


he would reveal Himſelf, he goes out of our com- 
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1 0 "eh for them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are this ; 
" _ Jam Strength. Are they poor? I am Riches. 
4 © Are they in Trouble? I am Comfart. Are they fick ? 
[ © Tam Health, Are they dying ? I am Life. Have 
} * they nothing? I am all Things, I am Wiy- 
© dom and Pawer, I am Juſtice and Mercy, I am 
] © Grace and Goodneſs, I am Glory, Beaut Holineſs, 
2  Eminency, Supereminency, Per 8 AlL ſufficiency, 
| © Eternity, Fehovah, I Am. I hatſoever is ſuitable 
© to their Nature, or convenient for them in their ſeve- 
1 ral Conditions, that I am: Whatſoever is amiable in 
; * itſelß ar deſirable unta them, that I am : © Ihatſo- 
4 © ever is Pure ana Holy, tuhatſoeuer i is great or pleaſant, 
< whatjaever is good or needful to make Men happy, 
© that I Am. 80 that, in ſhort, GOD here re- 
i 6 preſents himſelf unto us as an Univer r/al Good, and 
1 < leaves us to make the Application of it to ourſelves, 
{ © according to our ſeveral Wants, Capacities and 
< Deſires, by ſaying only in general, 1 4m. | 
1 5 Again, Pag. 27, he thus diſcourſes; There is 
} © more ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and 
1 Satisfaction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of 
} 60D, rightly formed, than all the Riches, and 
1 c Honours, and. Pleaſures of this World, put them 
ö < all together, are able to afford Let us then call 
j cin all our ſcattered Thoughts from all Things here 
bf below, and raiſe them up, and unite them all to the 
j * moſt High GOD ; not apprehending Him under the 
a Idea, Image, Likeneſs of any Thing elſe, but as 
; « infinitely greater, and higher, and better than all 
7 Things; as One exiſting in and of Himſelſ, and 
i « giving Eſſence and Exiſtence to all Things in the 
c Worte beſides himſelf; as One ſo Pure and Simple 
1 that there is nothing in Him but Himſelf, but Eſ- | 
6 "Fe and Being itſelf; as One fo Infinite and Ommi- 
' © potent, that whereſoever any I hing elſe is in the 
| © whole World, there He is, and beyond the World, 
[ where nothing elſe is, there all Ty are, — 
He 
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© H: is there; as One fo Viſe, fo Knowing, fo Om- 

niſcient, that He at this very Moment, and always, 

ſees what all the Angels are doing in Heaven; 

what all the Fowls are doing in the Air; what all 

the Fiſhes are doing in the Waters; What all the 

Devils are doing in Hell; what all the Men and 9 
Beaſts, and the very Inſects, are doing upon Earth; 

as One Powerful and Omnipotent, that He can do - 
whatſoever he will, only by Willing it ſhould be 4 
done; as One ſo Great, ſo Gad, fo Glorious, fo | 1 
Immutable, fo Tranſcendant, fo Infinite, fo Incom- ö 
prehenſible, fo Eternal, what ſhall I ſay? fo Zebovah, 4 
that the more we think of Him, the more we ad- | + 
mire Him, the more we adore Him, the more we . | 
love Him, the more we may, and ought; our higheſt _ | 
Conceptions of Him being much beneath Him, 
as our greateſt Services come ſhort of what we = 
owe Him. | 
Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo 
highly as He is, let us think of Him as highly as we 4 
can: And for that End let us get aboye ourſelves, I. 
and above the World, and raiſe up our Thoughts : 
higher and higher, and higher (till, and when we 
have got them up as high as pothbly we can, let I 
us apprehend a Being infinitely higher than the YH 
higheſt of them; and then finding - ourſelves at 2 1 
Loſs, amazed, confounded at ſuch an infinite Height _ 7; 
of infinite Perſections, let us fall down in humble 11 1 
and hearty Deſires to be freed from theſe dark Pri- i j 
foas wherein we are now immured that we. may F 7 + 
take our Flight into Eternity, and there {thro' the 3 
Merits of our ever-bleſſed Saviour) ſee this infinite 
Being Face to Face, and enjoy him for ever. "oY 
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A Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former Life, ind calls that only Life 


which was paſſed with Satisfaction and Enjoyment, 
excluding all Parts which were not pleaſant to him, 
| will find himſelf very young, if not in his Infancy. 
| Sickneſs, IIl-humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed 
him of a great Share of that Space we ordinarily 
_ call our 12 It is therefore the Duty of every Man 
that would be true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, 
a Diſpoſition to be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a 
| conſtant Aptitude for the Satisfactions of his Being. 
Inſtead of this, you hardly ſee a Man who is not un- 


eaſy in Proportion to his Advancement in the Arts 


of Life. An affected Delicacy is the common Im- 


provement we meet with in thoſe who pretend to 
be refined above others: They do not aim at true 
Pleaſure themſelves, but turn their Thoughts up- 


on obſerving the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such 
People are Valetudinarians in Society, and they 


ſhould no more come into Company than a fick Man 


| ſhould come into the Air: If a Man is too weak to 


bear what is a Refreſhment to Men in Health, he 


muſt ſtill keep his Chamber. When any one in Sir 


RoGer's Company complains he is out of Order, 
he immediately calls for ſome Poſſet-drink for him; 
for which Reaſon that Sort of People who are ever 
bewailing their Conſtitution in other Places are the 
chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſent. 


It is a wonderful Thing, that ſo many, and they 


not reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom 
they converſe by giving them the Hiſtory of their 
Pains and Aches ; and. imagine ſuch Narrations their 
Quota, of the Converſation. This is of all others 


the meaneſt Help to Diſcourſe, and a Man * as 
I 
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think at all, or think himſelf very inſignificant, when 
he finds an Account of his  Head-ach anſwer d by 
another aſking what News in the laſt Mail? Mu- 
tual Good-humour is a Dreſs we ought to appear in 
wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no Mention 
of what concerns ourſelves, without it be of Matters 
wherein our Friends ought to rejoice : But indeed 
there are Crowds of People who put themſelves in 
no Method of pleaſing themſelves or others; ſuch 


are thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſons. 
Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate State be- 


tween Pleaſure and Pain, and very much unbecoming 
any Part of our Life after we are out of the Nurſe's 


Arms. Such an Averſton to Labour creates a con- - 


ſtant Wearineſs, and one would think ſhould make 


Exiſtence- itſelf a Burden, The indolent Man de- 


ſcends from the Dignity of his Nature, and makes 
that Being which has Rational merely Vegetative : 
His Lite conſiſts only in the mere Increaſe and De- 


cay of a Body, which, with Relation to the reſt of 


the World, might as well have been uninformed, as 
the Habitation of a reaſonable Mind. 

Of this Kind is the Life of that extraordinary 
Couple Harry Terſett and his Lady. Harm was in 
the Days of his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures 
who have much Vivacity and little Underſtanding ; 
Mrs. Rebecca Puickly whom he married, had all that 
the Fire of Youth and a lively Manner could do to- 
wards making an agreeable Woman, Theſe two 
People of ſeeming Merit fell into each others Arms ; 
and Paſſion being fated, and no Reaſon or Good- 
_ Senſe in each to ſucceed it, their Life is now ata Stand; 

their Meals are inſipid, and their Time tedious; 
- their Fortune has placed them above Care, and their 

Loſs of Taſte reduced them below Diverſion. When 
we talk of theſe as Inſtances of ſnexiſtence, we do 
not mean, that in order to live, it is neceſſary we 
| ſhould always be in jovial Crews, er crowned with 
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Chaplets of Roſes, as the merry Fellows among the 


Antients are deſcribed; but it is intended by conſi- 
dering theſe Contraries to Pleaſure, Indolence, and 


too much Delicacy, to ſhew, that it is Prudence to 
f (gy a Diſpoſition in ourſelves. to receive a certain 


Delight in all we hear and ſee. | 


I dis portable Quality of Good-humour ſeaſons all 
the Parts and Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a 
manner, that there are no Moments loſt ; but they 
all paſs with fo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of 


Loads (when it is a Load) that of Time, is never 
felt by us. Varilas has this Quality to the higheſt 


Perfection, and communicates it wherever he appears: 


The Sad, the Merry, the Severe, the Melancholy, 
ſhew a new Chearfulneſs when he comes among them. 
At the ſame I ime no one can repeat any Ihing that 
Varilas has ever ſaid that deſerves Repetition; but 
the Man has that innate Goodneſs of Temper, that 


he is welcome to every Body becauſe every Man 
thinks he is ſo to him. He does not ſeem to contri- 
bute any Thing to the Mirth of the Company; and 
= upon Reflection you find it all happened by his 


eing there. I thought it was whimſically ſaid of a 
Gentleman, That if Varilas had Wit, it would be 


the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, when a 


well corrected lively Imagination and Good-breeding 
are added to a ſweet Diſpoſition, they qualify it to 
be one of the greateſt Bleflings, as well as Pleaſures 
of Life. | | LS 
Men would come into Company with ten times the 


Pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 


which ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected what 
would pleaſe them. When we know every Perſon 
that is ſpoken of, is repreſented by one who has mo 
IIl-will, and.every Thing that is mentioned, deferibed 
by one that is apt to ſet it in the belt Light, the En- 
tertainment muſt be delicate, becauſe: the Cook has 
nothing brought to his Hand but what is we moſt. 
| excel- 
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excellent in its Kind. Beautiful Pictures are the 
Entertainments of pure Minds, and Deformities of 
the corrupted. It is a Degree towards the Life of 
Angels, when we enjoy Converſation wherein there 
is nothing preſented but in its Excellence; and a 
Degree towards that of Dæmons, wherein nothin 
is ſhewn, but in its Degeneracy. 
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M AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrows 
by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, as if 
Nats a not ſown Evils enough in Life, we are 
continually adding Grief to Griet, and aggravating 
the Common Calamity. by our crucl Treatment of 
one another. Every Man's natural Weight of At- 
flictions is ſtill made more heavy by the Envy, Ma- 
lice, Treachery, or Injuſtice of his Neighbour. At 
the ſame time that the Storm beats upon the whole 
Species, we are falling foul upon one another. 

Half the Miſery of human Life might be extin- 
guiſhed, wouid Men alleviate the general Curſe they 
lie under, by mutual Oſices of Compaſſion, Bene- 
volence and Humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in ourſelves and 
others, than that Diſpoſition of Mind which in our 
Language goes under the Title of Good-nature, and 
which I ſhall chooſe for the Subject of this Day's 
Speculation. _ 

Good-nature is more agreeable in Converfation 
than Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Counte- 
nance which is more amiable than Beauty. * It ſhews 
Virtue in the faireſt Light, takes off in fome Meaſure 
from the Deformity of Vice, and makes even Folly 
and Impertinence ſupportable, | 

There is no Society or Converſation to be kept up 
in the World without Good-nature, or ſomething 

683 which 
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of itſelf. It is one of the Bleſſings of a happy 
ſtitution, Which Education may improve but not 
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which muſt bear its Appearance, and ſupply its Place. 
For this Reaſon Mankind have been forced to invent 


à kind of Artificial Humanity, which is what we ex- 
preſs by the Word CGood-Breeding. For if we exa- 
mine thoroughly the Idea of what we call fo, we 


{hall find it to be nothing elſe but an Imitation and 


I of Good- nature, or, in other Terms, Af- 


fability, Complaifance, and Eaſineſs of Temper re- 


duced into an Art. | | 
Theſe exterior Shows and Appearances of Huma- 

nity render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved 

when they are founded upon a real Good-nature ; 


but without it are like Hypocriſy in Religion, or a 
bare Form of Holineſs, which, when it is diſcovered 


makes a Man more deteſtable than profeſſed Impiety. 


Good-nature is generally born with us: Health, 


Proſperity and kind Treatment from the World are 


great Cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing 
15 capable of forcing it up, where it does not woo 
on- 


produce. | 

Aenophen in the Life of his Imaginary Prince, 
whom he deſcribes as a Pattern for Real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the Philanthropy or Good- nature 
of his Hero, which he tells us he brought into the 


World with him, and gives many remarkable Inſtan- 


ces of it in his Childhood, as well as in all the feveral 


Parts of his Life. Nay, on his Death-bed, he de- 


ſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while his Soul re- 


turned to him who made it, his Body ſhould incor- . 


porate with the great Mother of all Things, and by 
that Means become beneficial to Mankind. For 


_ which Reaſon, he gives his Sons a poſitive Order not 


to enſhrine it in Gold or Silver, but to lay it in the 
Earth as foon as the Life was gone out of it. 
An Inftance of ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, 


ſuch an exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have 
. entered 
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entered into the Imagination of a Writer who- had 
not a Soul filled with great Ideas, and a general Be- 
nevolence to Mankind. | 

In that celebrated Paſſage of Salluſt, where Czfar 
and Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite 
Lights; Czſar's Character is chiefly made up of 
Good-nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all its Forms to- 


wards his Friends or his Enemies, his Servants or 


Dependents, the Guilty or the Diſtreſſed. As for 
Cato's Character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to the Nature of God, 


and Mercy to that of Man. 


A Bcing who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 


reward every Man according to his Works; but he 
whoſe very beſt Actions mult be ſeen with Grains of 
Allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate and for- 
giving. For this Reaſon, among all the monſtrous 
Characters in human Nature, there is none fo odious, 
Hor indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 
ſevere Temper in a worthleſs Man. a 


This Part of Good- nature, however, which con- 


ſiſts in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, is to 
be exerciſed only in doing ourſelves Juſtice, and that 
too in the ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of 
Life; for in the Public Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
Mercy to one, may be Cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that good-natured 
Men are not always Men of the moſt Wir. This 
_ Obſervation, in my Opinion, has no Foundation in 
Nature. The greateſt Wits I have converſed with 
are Men eminent for their Humanity. I take there- 
fore this Remark to have been occaſioned by two Rea- 
ſons, Firſt, Becauſe Ill-nature among ordinary Ob- 
ſervers paſſes for Wit. A ſpiteful Saying gratifies fo 


many little Paſſions in thoſe that hear it, that it ge- 


nerally meets with a good Reception. The Laugh 


ariſes upon it, and the Man who utters it is looked 


upon as a ſhrewd Satiriſt. This may be one Reaſon, 
b G 4 | why 


e 
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' | _ great many pleaſant Compamions appear fo ſur- 

1 priſingly dull, when they have endeavoured to be 

| 4 | merry in Print; the Publick _ more juſt than pri- 

3 vate Clubs or Aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing between 

14 "hat is Wit and what is III-nature. | 

4 Another Reaſon why the good-natured Man may 

x ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is, perhaps, 3 

14 becauſe he is apt to be moved with Compaſſion for 1 

7 FRE thoſe: Misfortunes or Infirmities, which another would | 
[ turn into Ridicule, and by that Means gain the Re- 2 
b putation of a Wit. The ill-natured Man, though 5 
: but of equal Parts, gives himſelf a larger Field to 4 
3 expatiate in; he expoſes thoſe Failings in Human 2. 
| Nature which the other would caſt a Veil over, laughs 1 
1 at Vices which the other either excuſes or conceals, : 
F gives Utterance to Reflexions which the other ſtifles, : 
HY talls indifferently upon Friends or Enemies, expoſed . 
F che Perſon who had obliged him, and, in ſhort, ſticks g 

4 at nothing that may eſtabliſh his Character of a Wit. 5 

ES - It is no Wonder therefore he ſucceeds in it better 4 
1 than the Man of Humanity, as a Perſon who makes 5 
uſe of indirect Methods is more likely te grow rich 
1 "than the fair Lrader. | L. 
j SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 169. 
[ In one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of 


Good- nature, as it is the Effect of Conſtitution I 
mall now ſpeax of it as it is a moral Virtue, Ihe 
firſt may make a Man eaſy in himſelf, and agreeable 
to others, but implies no Merit in him that is poſ- 
Z ſeſſed of it. A Man is no more to be praiſed upon 


ö this Account, than becauſe he has a regular Pulſe, or 
a good Digeſtion. This Good- nature however in the 
1 Conſtitution, which Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls a 
Ailkineſs of Blood, is an admirable Ground- work for 
| the other. In order therefore to try our Good-nature, 
3 vhether it ariſes from the Body or the Mind, whether 
' it be founded in the Animal or Rational Part of our 
| Nature; 
ö | 

] 
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Nature; in a Word, whether it be ſuch as is entitled 
to any other Reward, beſides that ſecret Satisfaction 
and Contentment of Mind which 1s effential to it, 
and the kind Reception it procures us in the World, 
we mult examine it by the following Rules. 

Firſt, whether it acts with Steadineſs and Unifor- 
mity in Sickneſs and in Health, in Proſperity and in 
Adverſity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as 
nothing elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from fome 
new Supply of Spirits, or a more kindly Circulation 
of the Blood, Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning 
Solicitor, who would never aſk a Favour of a great 
Man before Dinner ; but took care to prefer his Pe- 
tition at a Time when the Party petitioned had his 
Mind free from Caregvand his Appetites in good Hu- 
mour. Such a Io temporary Good-nature as 
this, is not that Philanthropy, that Love of Mankind, 
which deſerves the T itle of a moral Virtue. 

The next Way of a Man's bringing his Good- 


nature to the "Teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates 


according to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty: For if, 
notwithſtanding its general Benevolence to Mankind, 
it makes no Diſtinction between its Objects, if it ex- 
erts- itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the Ber and 
Undeſerving, if it relieves alike the Idle and the In- 
digent, if it makes itſelf up to the firſt Petititioner, 
and lights upon any one rather by Accident than 
Choice, it may paſs for an amiable Inſtinct, but muſt 
not aſſume the Name of a moral Virtue. 

'The third Trial of Good-nature will be, the exa- 
mining ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert 
it to our own Diſadvantage, and employ it on proper 
Objects, notwithſtanding any little Pain, Want or 
Inconvenience which may ariſe to ourſelves from it. 
In a Word, whether we are willing to riſk any Part 


of our Fortune, or Reputation, or Health, or Eaſe, 


tor the Benefit of Mankind. Among all theſe Ex- 
preſſions of Good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that 
| . 5 Which 
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| which goes under the general Name of Charity, as it 
conſiſts in relieving the Indigent ; that being a Trial. 
of this Kind which offers itſelf to us at almoſt all. 
Times, and in every Place. 
T ſhould propoſe it as a Rule to every one who is 
provided with any Competency of Fortune more than. 
ſufficient for the Neceſſaries of Life, to lay aſide a 
certain Proportion of their Income for the Uſe of the 
Poor. This I would look upon as an Offering to 
him who. has a Right to the Whole, for the Uſe of 
thoſe hom, in the Paſſage hereafter mentioned, he 
has deſcribed as his own Repreſentatives upon Earth. 
At the ſame Time we ſhould manage. our. Charity 
with ſuch. Prudence and Cautiog, that we may not 
hurt our own Friends or Relations, whilſt we are 
_— Good to thoſe who are Strangers to us. 
1 his may poſſibly be explained better by an Exam- 
ple than by a Rule, 3 
Hiugenius is a Man of an univerſal Good- nature, 
and generous beyond the Extent of his Fortune; but 
withal ſo prudent in the Occonomy of his Affairs, 
that what goes out in. Charity is made us. Up good 
Management. Eugenius has what the World calls 
Two Hundred. Pounds a Year; but never values 
himſelf above. Nineſcore, as not thinking he has a 
Right to the tenth Part, which. he always appropriates 
to charitable Uſes. Lo this Sum he frequently makes 
other voluntary Additions, infomuch that in a good 
Vear, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which he has been 
able to. make greater Bounties than ordinary, he has 
given. above twice that Sum to the Sickly and Indi- 
ent. Eugenus preſcribes to himſelf many particular 
| of Faſting and Abſtinence, in order to increaſe 
his private Bank of Charity, and ſets aſide What 
would be the current Expences of thoſe Limes for 
the Uſe of the Poor. He often goes a-foot where 
his Buſineſs calls him, and at the End of his Walk 
has given a Shilling which in his ordinary Methods of 
. Expence 
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Expence would have gone for Coach-hire, to the firſt - 


Perſon that has fallen in his Way. I have known 
him, when he has been going to a Play or an Opera, 
divert the Money which was deſigned for that Pur- 
poſe, upon an Object of Charity whom he has met 
with in the Street; and afterwards paſs his Evening 
in a Coffee-houſe or at a Friend's Fire- ſide, with 
much greater Satisfaction to himſelf than he could 


have received from the moſt exquiſite Entertainments 


of the Theatre. By theſe Means he is generous, 
without impoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his Eſtate 
by making it the Property of others. 

There are few Men P4 cramped in their private 
Affairs, who may not be charitable after this Manner, 
without any Diſadvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice 
to their Families. It is but ſometimes facrihcing 2 
Diverſion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning 
the uſual Courſe of our Expences into a better Chan- 
nel. This is, I think, not only the molt prudent 
and convenient, but the moſt meritorious Piece of 
Charity, which we can put in Practice. By this Me- 
thod we in ſome Meaſure ſhare the Neceſſities of the 
Poor at the fame Time that we relieve them, and 


make ourſelves not only their Patrons, but their Fel- 


low-ſufterers, 


Sir Thomas Bremm, in the laif Var of WES 


Medici, in which he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral 


Heroiz Inſtances, and with a noble Heat of Senti- 


ments, mentions that Verſe in the Proverbs of Solo- 


mon, He that giveth to the Poor, lendeth ta the Lord: 
© There is more Rhetoric in that one Sentence, ſays 
© he, than in a Library of Sermons ; and indeed if 
© thoſe Sentences were underſtood by the Reader, with 
© the ſame Emphaſis as they are delivered by the Au- 
* thor, we needed not thoſe Volumes of Inſtructions, 
but might be homeſt by an Egitome.? 
This Paſlage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully 
perſuaſiwe; but I think the ſame Thought is carried 
| PF... much. 
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much farther in the New Teſtament, where our Sa- 
viour tells us in the moſt pathetic Manner, that he 
Mall hereafter regard the Cloathing of the Naked, the 
Feeding of the Hungry, and the V iſiting of the Im- 
priſoned, as Offices done to himſelf, and reward them 
accordingly. Purſuant to thoſe Paſſages in Holy 
Dcripture, I have ſomewhere met with the Epitaph 
of a charitable Man, which has very much pleaſed 


me. I cannot recolledt the Words, but the Senſe of 


it is to this Purpoſe; What I ſpent I loſt ; what I 
poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave away remains 
with me. 5 

Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in Sacred Writ, 
J cannot forbear making an Extract of ſeveral Paſſages 
Which I have always read with great Delight in the 
Book of Job. It is the Account which that holy 
Man gives of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſ- 
perity, and if conſidered only as a Human Compo- 
ſition, is a finer Picture of a charitable and good- 
matured Man than is to be met with in any other 
Author. 


O that I were as in months paſt, as in the days when 


| God preferved me: when his candle ſbined upon my 


Head, and when by his light I walked through darkneſs : 
I ben the Almighty was yet with me: when my children 
were about me: when I waſhed my jleps with butter, 
and the rack poured out rivers of oil. | 
When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when 
the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I deli- 
dered the Poor that cried, and the Fatherleſs, and him 


that had none to help him. The bleſſing of him that was 


ready to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the widows 
heart to ſing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was Þ to the lame; I was a father to the poor, aud the 
cauſe which I knew not I ſearched out. Did not J 
weep for him that was in trouble © was not my ſoul 
greeved for the poor ® Let me be weighed in an even 
balance, that Cod may know mine integrity, HI did 
' deſpye 
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deſpiſe the cauſe of my man-ſervant or of my maid-ſer - 
3 we 7-3 55 me, E, then 55 1 
do when God raiſeth up! and when he viſiteth, what 
ſhall I anfwver hin? Did not he that made me in the 
womb, make him? and did not one faſhion us in the 
womb? If have withheld the poor from their deine, 
or have cauſed the eyes of the widew to fail, or have 


eaten my morſel myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs have 


not eaten thereof : If 1 have ſeen any periſh for want of 


cloathing, or any poor without covering: If his teins” 
have not bleſſed me, and if he were not warmed with 


the fleece of my ſheep : If I have lift up my hand againſt 


the futherleſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate; then let 


mine arm fall from my fhoulder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone, If have rejoiced at the de- 


ſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf when 


evil found him (Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to 
fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſor.) The firanger did 
not lodge in the rect; but I opened my doors to the tra- 


veller. If my land cries againſt me, or that the fur- 
rows likewiſe thereof complain: If I have eaten the | 


ruits there:f without money, or have cauſed the owner's 

thereof to 74 their life ; let thiſtles grow inſlead of wheat, 

and cockle inſtead of barley. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 177. 
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Du. Tillotſan, in his Diſcourſe concerning the 
Danger of all known in, both from the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation, after having given us the De- 
ſcription of the Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this 
remarkable Paſſage. _ | ; 

© Tanpeal to any Man, whether this be not a Re- 


© preſentation of Things very proper and ſuitable to 


that Great Day, wherein he who made the World 
© ſhall come to judge it? And whether the Wit of 


Man ever deviſed any Thing fo awful, and fo agree- 
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able to the Majeſty of God, and ſolemn Judg- 
ment of the whole World? The Deſcription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyfian Fields, and the Infernal 


© Regions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the 
© Majeſty of the Holy Scripture, and the Deſcription 
© there made of Heaven and Hell, and of the. e 
© and Terrible Day of the Lord ! So that in Compa- 
© riſon they are childiſh and trifling; and yet per- 


© haps he had the moſt regular and moſt govern'd 
© Imagination of any Man that every ] ed, and 


© obſerved the greateſt Decorum in his Characters 
© and Deſcriptions. But who can declare the great 
© Things 0 God, but he to whom Cod ſhall reveal them? 

This Obſervation was worthy a moſt polite Man, 
and ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, 
ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man 
of a juſt Taſte and Judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, 


with an Heart as much ground in Favour of them 


as when he fits down to Virgil or Hamer, will find no 


Paſſage there which is not told with more natural 


Force than any Epiſode in either of thoſe Wits, 


which were the Chief of mere Mankind. 


The laſt Thing I read was the xxivth Chapter of 


St. Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in 
which our Blefled Saviour, after his Reſurrection, 
| zoined with two Diſciples on the Way to Emmans, as 


an ordinary Traveller, and took the Privilege as ſuch 


| to. inquire of them what occaſioned a Sadneſs he ob- 
' ſerved in their Countenances; or whether it was 


for any publick Cauſe ? The Wonder that any Man. 
ſo near Feruſalem ſhould be a Stranger to what had 
paſſed there; their Acknowledgment to one they, 
met accidentally that they had believed in this Pro- 
phet ; and that new, the Third Day after his Death, 
they were in Doubt as to their pleaſing Hope which 


occationed the Heavinefs he took Notice of, are all 


repreſented 
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repreſented in a Stile which Men of Letters call the 
Great and Noble Simplicity. The Attention of the 
Diſciples when he expounded the Scriptures con- 
cerning himſelf, his offering to take his Leave of 
them, their Fondneſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſ- 
tation of the great Gueſt whom they had entertained 
while he was yet at Meat with them, are all Inci- 


_ 4 


they ſaid one to another, Did not our Hearts burn 


within us, while he talked with us by the Way, and 
while he opened ta us the Scriptures ? _ 

Jam very far from pretending to treat theſe Mat- 
ters as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen 
who are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive 
me, and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular Man, 
impartially conſidering the Effect which the Sacred 
Writings will have upon the Soul of an intelligent 
Reader: and it is ſome Argument, that a Thing is 
the immediate Wark of God, when it fo 1 


tranſcends all the Labours of Man. When I loo 


upon KaphaePs Picture of our Saviour appearing to 
his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, I cannot but 


think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has in it the 


Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The Evan- 
geliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſ- 
ſionate Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown 


in their Faces; the Huddle Groupe of thoſe who 


ſtand moſt diſtant are admirable Repreſentations 
of Men abaſhed with their late Unbelief and Hardneſs 
of Heart. And ſuch Endeavours as this of Raphael, 
and of all Men not called to the Altar, are collateral 
Helps not to be deſpiſed by the Miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel. | 


'Tis with this View that I preſume upon Subjects 


of this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, * 
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be catched by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of 
a Diverſion. 2 Mp 

All the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed 
in one Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of 
Vice and Impiety; and it will be no ſmall Step in 
the Progreſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought 
to be, that he wants the beit Faſte and beſt Senſe 
a Man can have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holi- 
Hejs. | 

As for my Part when J have happened to attend the 


Corpſe of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen a 


graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who 
became the Dignity of his Function, and aſſumed 


an Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce 


am the Neſurrection and the Life, he that believeth 
in me, though be were dead yet ſhall he live; and 
whoſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die- 
I fay, upon fuch an . Occaſion, the Retroſpect upon 
paſt Actions between the Deceaſed whom I followed 
and myſelf, together with the many little Circum- 
cumſtances that ſtrike upon the Soul and alternate] 
give Grief and | Conſolation, have vaniſhed like a 
ream; and I have been relieved as by a Voice from 
Heaven, when the Solemnity has proceeded, and after 
a long Pauſe I again heard the Servant of God utter, 
1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he fhall 
and at the latter Day upon the Earth; and though 
Worms deſtroy this Body, yet in my Fleſh fhall I ſee 


Gu whom I hall fee for myſvlf, and my Eyes ſhall be- 


hold, and not another. How have I been raiſed above 
this World and all its Regards, and how well pre- 
pared to receive the next Sentence which the hol 
Man has ſpoken, Ve brought nithing into this World, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out ; the Lord 
gave, and vibe Lord hath taten away, bleſſed be the 
Name of the Lord. | „ 
There are I know, Men of heavy Tempers with- 
out Genius, who can read theſe Expreſſions of Scr: 5- 
i, = ture 
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ture with as much Indifference as they do the reſt of 
theſe looſe Papers: However 1 will not deſparr but to 


bring Men of Wit into a Love and Admiration of 
Sacred Writings; and, as old as I am, I promiſe 
myſelf to ſee the Day when it fhall be as much the 
Faſhion among Men of Politeneſs to admire a Rap- 


ture of St, Paul, as any fine Expreſfion in Frrgrt or 
Horace; and to ſee a well dreſſed young Man pro- 


duce an Evangeliſt out of his Pocket, and be no 


more out of Countenance than if it were a Claſſic 
printed by Ekevir. ds 2 SI 

It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by Men of diſtinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe 
and adore the Author of their” Being with a Spirit 
ſuitable to thoſe Faculties, and rouſe lower Men by 
their Words, Actions, and Writings to a Partieipa» 
tion of their Tranſports and 'Thankſgivings. = © 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 21» 


Govnnn MEM Foot: 


I Look upon it as a peculiar Happineſs, that were 
1 to chooſe of what Religion I would be, and under 
what Government I would live, I ſhould molt cer- 
tainly give the Preference to that Form of Religion 
and Government which is eſtabliſhed in my own 
Country. In this Point I think I am determined by 
Reaſon and Conviction; but if I ſhall be told that 


Jam actuated by Prejudice, I am ſure it is an ho- 


neſt Prejudice, it is a Prejudice that ariſes from the 
Love of my Country, and Qterefore ſuch a one as I 
will always indulge, I have in ſeveral Papers endea- 
voured to expreſs my Duty and Eſteem for the Church 
of England, and deſign. this as an Eſſay upon the 
Civil Part of our Conftitution, having often enter- 
tained myſelf with Reflections on this Subject, which 


J have not met with in other Writers. 
| ; | That 
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That Form of Government appears to me the 
moſt reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the 
Equality that we find in human Nature, provided it 
be. conſiſtent with public Peace and Tranquillity. 
This is what may properly be called Liberty, which 
exempts one Man from Subjection to another fo far 


as the Order and Oeconomy of Government will 


permit. 


Liberty ſhould reach every Individual of a People, 


as they all ſhare one common Nature; if it only 


ſpreads among particular Branches, there had better 
be none at all, ſince ſuch a png only aggravates 
the Misfortune of thoſe - who are deprived of it, by 


ſetting before them a diſagreeable Subject of Com- 


pariſon. 


This Liberty is beſt preſerved where the Legiſ- 


lative Power is lodged in ſeveral Perſons, eſpecially 
if thoſe Perſons are of different Ranks and Intereſts; 
for where they are of the ſame Rank and conſequently 
have an Intereſt to manage peculiar to that Rank, it 
differs but little from a Deſpotical Government in a 
ſingle Perſon. But the greateſt Security a People 
can have for their Liberty, is when the Legiſlative 
Power is in the Hands of Perſons ſo happily diſtin- 
guiſhed, that by providing for the particular beets 
of their ſeveral Ranks, they are providing for the 
whole Body of the People; or, in other Words, 
when there is no Part of the People that has not a 


common Intereſt with at leaſt one Part of the Le- 


giflators. 


If there be but one Body of Legiſlators, it is no 
better than a Tyranny ; if there are only two, there 


will want a caſting Voice, and one of them muſt at 
length be ſwallowed up by Diſputes and Contentions 
that will neceſſarily ariſe between them. Four would 
have the ſame Inconvenience as two, and a great 


Number would cauſe too much Confuſion. I could 


never read a Paſſage in Polybius, and another in Ci- 
1 | ce, 
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ere to this Purpoſe, without = fete Nee in 
applying it to the Zng/;h Conſtitution, which it ſuits 


much better than the Raman. Both theſe great Au- 
thors give the Pre-eminence to a mixt Government, 


conſiſting of three Branches, the Regal, the Noble, 
and the Popular. They had doubtleſs intheir Thoughts 


the Conſtitution of the Roman Common-wealth, in 


which the Conſul repreſented the King, the Senate 


the Nobles, and the Fribunes the People. This Di- 
viſion of the three Powers in the Roman Conſtitution 
was by no means fo diſtin and natural, as it is in 
the 5 

Objections that might be made to it, I think the chief 
are thoſe that affect the Conſular Power, which had 


only the Ornaments without the Force of the Regal $ 
Authority. Their Number had not a caſting Vorce 


in it; for which Reaſon, if one did not chance to be 
employed Abroad, while the other fat at Home, the 
Public Buſineſs was ſometimes at a Stand, while the 
Conſuls pulled two different Ways in it. Beſides, I 


do not find that the Conſuls had ever a Negative 


Voice in the paſling of a Law, or Decree of Senate, 
ſo that indeed they were rather the chief Body of the 
Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, than a diſ- 
tinct Branch of the Sovereignty, in which none can 
be looked upon as a Part, who are not a Part of the 
Legiſlature. Had the Conſuls been inveſted with the 


_ Regal Authority to as great a Degree as our Mo- 
narchs, there would never have been any Occaſions 


for a Dictatorſhip, which had in it the Power of al 


the three Orders, and ended in the Subverſion of the 


whole Conſtitution. * Eo EE” 
Such an Hiſtory as that of Swetonius, which gives 
us a Succeſſion of abſolute Princes, 1s to me an un- 
anſwerable Argument againſt Deſpotie Power. Where 
the Prince is a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, it is in- 
deed happy for his. People that he is abſolute ; but 
ſince in the common Run of Mankind, for one that is 


Wiſe and Good you find ten of a contrary Character, 


10 


gliſb Form of Government. Among ſeveral 
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it is very dangerous for a. Nation, tq ſtand to its 
Chance, or to have its public Happineſs or Miſery 


depend on the Virtues or Vices of a ſingle Perſon. 
Look into the Hiſtory L have mentioned, or into ny 
Series of Abſolute-Princes, how many Fyrants mult 
you. read through, before you come to an Emperor 
that is ſupportable ? But this is not, all; an honeſt 
private Man often grows cruel and abandoned, when, 
converted into an abfolute Prince. Give a Man 
Power of doing what he pleaſes with Impunity, you 
extinguiſh, his Fear, and conſequently overturn, in 
him one of the great Pillars of Morality. Ibis 
too we find confirmed by Matter of Fact. How 


many hopeful Heirs apparent to grand Empires, when 
in Poſſeſſion of them, have become ſuch Monſters of 
Luſt and Cruelty as are a Reproach, to Human Na- 


Some tell us we ought to make our Governments 


on Earth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, is 


altogether Monarchical and Unlimited. Was Man 
like his Creator in Goodneſs and Juſtice, I ſhould be 
for following this great Model; but Where Goodneſs 
and Juſtice are not eſſential to the Ruler, I would 


by no means put myſelf into his Hands to be diſpoſed 


of according to his particular Will and Pleaſure. 

It is odd to conſider the Connection between De- 
ſpotic Government and Barbarity, and how the mak- 
ing of one Perſon more than Man, makes the reſt 
leſs. About nine Parts of the World in ten are in 
the loweſt State of Slavery, arid conſequently funk in 
the moſt groſs and brutal Ignorance. European Sla- 
very is indeed a State of Liberty, if compared with 
that which prevails in the other three Diviſions of the 
World; and therefore it is no Wonder that thoſe who 
grovel under it have many Tracts of Light among 
them, of which the others are wholly deſtitute. 

Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Li- 
berty, and where theſe abound, Learning and all the 
Liberal Arts will immediately lift up their 4 780 

| ouriſh. 
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Aourifh. As a Map TOY I? nd Mviſh' Fears amd 
Apprehenſions hanging upon his Ming who — 
indulge the Flights of* Fancy" or SpecuFition, and 
puſh his Reſearefſes inte all e. aBRiriiſe Ovtniers of 

Fruth, fo it; is neeeſſaty for 45 tv Con 
tene of: all the*Convenienices" of! Life. 
''The firſt! Thing every'otte 166ks After, John gvide 
mimſelf with Nestle, Phis Point will gro 
our Thoughts *till it be ſatisſtec. If this is“ taken 
Care of to our Hands, we look out for Pleafures and 
Amuſements; and among a great Number of ide 
People, there will be many "whoſe 'Pleafures" He in 


. 8 | 


Reading and in gry np Theſe are the two 


Pear ares -of ledge,” and as Men grow wiſe 
_ naturally love to communicate their Diſcoveries; 

others ſeeing the Happineſs of ſuch a Learned 
BG, and improving by their Converſation, emulate, 
"5mitate, and ſurpaſs one another, till a Nation is Hll- 
etl with Races of "wiſe and underſtanding Perſons. 
Faſe atid Plenty are therefore the great 'Cheriſhers of 


Knowledge, and as moſt of the Deſpotic Govern- 


ments of the World have neither of them, they are 
E over-run with Ignorance and Barbarity. In 
Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its Min 
are abſolute, there are Men famous for Knowled 

and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the Subj 55 
are many of them rich and wealthy, the Prince not 
thinking fit to exert himſelf in His full [Tyranny like 
the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, leſt his Subjects 
- ſhould be invited to new- mould their Conftitution, 
hay ing fo many Proſpects of Liberty within their 
View. But in all Defpotic Governments, though a 
particular Prince may favour Arts and Letters, there 
is = natural Degeneracy of Mankind, as you may 
obſerve from Hagr/tus's Ret ign, how the Romans loit 


chemſelves by Degrees till hey fell to an Equality 
With the mioſt Parbarous Nations that ſurrounded 
them. Look upon Greece under its free States, and 
you . think its Inhabitants lived 1 in different Cli- 


mates, 
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mates, and under different Heayens, from thoſe at 
preſent; ſo different are the Geniuſes which are 
formed under Turtiſb Slavery, and Grecian Liberty. 
Heſides Poverty and Want, there are other Rea- 
Slavery, though F look on this. as the Principal. This 
natural. 'Tendency of Deſpotic Power to Ignorance 
think, an unanſwerable Argument againſt that Form 
-of Government, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to 
the Good of Mankind, and the Perfection of human 
Nature, which ought to be the great Ends of all 
Civil Inſtitutions, 87-12 0 
. SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No, 287. 


4 Y 3 


and Barbarity, tho' not inſiſted on by others, is, I 


GRATITVU VDE. 


Tuxkx is not a more pleaſing Exerciſe of the 
Mind than Gratitude. It is accompanied with ſuch 


an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſufficiently 


rewarded by the Performance. It is not like the 
Practice of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there 
no poſitive Command which injoin'd it, nor any Re- 
compence laid up for it hereafter, a generous Mind 


Would indulge in it, for the natural Gratification | 


that accompanies it. ES 

If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much 
more from Man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe Bounties which 
proceed more immediately from his Hand, but even 
thoſe Benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every Blefling we enjoy, by what Means ſoever it 
ze derived upon us, is the Gift of him who is 


the great Author of Good, and Father of Mercies. 


If Gratitude, when exerted towards one another 


- naturally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in. the 


Mind of a grateful Man ; it exalts the Soul into Rap- 
1 | ture, 
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ture, when it is employed on this great Object of 9 

Gratitude ; on this Benificent Being who has given „ 
us every Thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom 


we expect every Thing we yet V { 
Moſt of the Works of © rag: ces Poets were So 
either direct Hymns to their Deities, of tended-indi- 4 
rectly to the Celebration of their reſpective” Attri- 1 
butes and Perfections. Thoſe who are acquainted F | 
with the Works of the Greek and Latin Poets which | f 
are ſtill extant, will upon Reflection find this Obſer- | © 
vation ſo true, that I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One „ 
would wonder that more of our Chriſtian Poets have j [ 
not turned their Thoughts this Way, eſpecially if } 
we conſider, that our Idea of the Supreme Being is 
not only infinitely more Great and Noble than what 
could poſſibly enter into the Heart of an Heathen, |} 
but filled with every Thing that can raiſe the Ima- 1 
ination, and give an Opportunity for the ſublimeſtt 
houghts and Conceptions. 5 . | | 
Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was ſinging an „ | 
Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her MM Y' 
Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances e „ I 
Cruelty and Revenge; upon which a Poet who | 
was preſent at this Piece of Devotion, and ſeems to 1 | 
have had a truer Idea of the Divine Nature, told the | | 
Votary by way of Reproof, that in Recompence for 1 
his Hymn, he heartily wiſhed he might have a Daugh- WIE 
ter of the ſame Temper with the Goddeſs he cele-" 4 | 


brated. It was indeed impoſſible to write the Praiſes 5 
of one of thoſe falſe Deities, according to the Pagan a 
Creed, without a Mixture of Impertinence and Ab- | 
ſurdity. | | 3 
Wt ” Fews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity © 
were the only People that had the Knowledge of the 
True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World mts j 
how they ought to employ this Divine Talent of ' 
which I am ſpeaking. As that Nation produced 1 
Men of great Genius, without conſidering them as 
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a * s ts, the Have tranſmitted to us many 
Hymas and Hes, oh des, which excel thoſe that are 
delivered down to us by the Antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in the Poctty,, as much as in the Subject to 
which it was conſecrated, This I think might eaſily 
be. ſhewn,-if. there were Occaſion for it. 


have already communicated to the Public ſome 


Pieccs of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with 
a very favourable Reception, I ſhall from Time to 
Time publiſh any Work of the ſame Nature which 
bas not yet appeared in . and oy” be accep- 
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"HEN all thy Me ces, O my Ged, YT 
My riſing Soul ſurveys; | 
e with the View, I'm bt 
ente. n and Praiſe: 


O hew ſhall. Wards en equal IVarmth 
The Gratitude declare, 
'That glows within my raviſh'd Heart? 
But thou __ read it . 


III. 
Thy Areas my Life ſuſtain 'd, 
Ant all my Hants reareft, 
77 hen in the ſilent Womb 1 lay, 
And hung - os the B reaſt, 
WY 


| 285 IV. 5 
To all — weak Geber, and Cries, 
| hy Mercydent an Ear, 
"Eve Ke feebls Thought badbornt..: | 
| Te fem rm themſelves in Pray r. 
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Unnumberd Comforts to my Soul 5 
Thy tender Care be/tou/d, | 


Before my infant Heart conceiv'd 


From whence theſe Comforts flow'd. 


= RL. 
Mpben in the flipp'ry Paths of Youth 
Wiih heedleſs Steps I ran, 
Thine Arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to Man. 


En, VII. | 
Through hiadlen Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 
It gently clear d ny ay, | 
And through the pleaſing Snares of Vite, 
Hore to be fear'd than they. 
| In 
l ben worn with Sickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With Health renew'd my Face, 


Aud when in Sins and Sorrows ſunk, 


Reviv'd my Soul with Grace. 


G 


1 


| Thy bounteous Hand with werldly Bliſs 


Has made my Cup run der, 
And in a kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 


| + 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gifts 
Ay daily Thanks employ, 
Ar is the leaft a chearful Heart 
That taſtes theſe Gifts with Toy. 


Ven in 8 XI. 
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| XT. | 
Through every Periad of my Life 
Thy Gmanejs Tl purſue ; 7 
And after Death in inſtant Morlds 
| The glorious Theme renew, _ 


| | XII. | 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night, 
Divide thy TYorks no more, | 
Ay ever-gratefu! Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy fhall adore. 


AH 
Through all Eternity to thee 
A joyful Song PI raiſe, 
For oh! Eternity's tos bort 
To utter all thy Praiſe. LED h- 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 453 


| GR 1 . 
Turgr are thoſe amoag Minkind, who can en- 
S 7 


oy no Reliſh of their Being, except the World is 
made acquainted with all that relates to them, and 


think every Thing loſt that paſſes unobſerved; but 
others find a ſolid Delight in it-alng by the Crowd, 
and modelling their Life after ſuch a Manner, as is 
as much above the Approbation as the Practice of 
the Vulgar. Life being too ſhort to give Inſtances 


great enough of true Friendſhip or Good- will, ſome 


Sages have thought it pious to preſerve a certain Re- 


verence for the Manes of their deceaſed Friends, and 
have withdrawn themſelves from the reſt of the 
World at certain Seaſons, to commemorate in their 
own Thoughts fuch of their Acquaintance ho have 
gone before them out of this Life: And indeed, 


when we are advanced in Years, there is not amore 
pleaſing 
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pleaſing Entertainment, than to recollect in a gloomy 
Moment the many we have parted with that have 
been dear and agreeable to us, and to caſt a melan- 


choly Thought or two after thoſe, with whom, per- 
haps, we have indulged ourſelves in whole Nights of 
Mirth and Jollity. With ſuch Inclinations in my 


Heart I went to my Cloſet Yeſterday in the Eveii-- 


SI 


cation I could not but look with Diſdain upon myſelf,” 
that though all the Reaſons which I had to lament 


the Loſs of many of my Friends are now as forcible. 
as at the Moment of their Departure, yet did not my. 
Heart ſwell with the ſame Sorrow which 1 felt at 


that Hime; but I could without Tears, refle& upon 


many pleaſing Adventures I have had with ſome who 


have long been blended with common Earth. Tho*® 


it is by the Benefit of Nature that Length of Time 
thus blots out the Violence of Afflictions; yet with 
Tempers too much given to Pleaſure, it is almoſt 
0 to revive the old Places of Grief in our, 
Memory, and ponder Step by Step on palt Life, te 
lead the Mind into that Sobriety of Thought which 


poizes the. Heart, and makes it beat with due Time. 
viithout being quicken'd with Defire, or retarded* 


_ with Deſpair, from its proper and equal Motion. 
When we wind up a Clock that is out of Order, 


to make it go well for the future, we do not imme- 


diately ſet the Hand to the preſent Inſtant, but we 


make it ſtrike the Round of all its Hours, betore it 


an recover the Regularity of its Time. Such, 


thought J, ſhall be my Method this Evening; and” 


ing, and reſolved to be ſorrowful; upon which Oe 
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tince it is that Day of the Year which I dedicate to 


the Memory of ſuch in another Life as I much de- 
lizhted in when living, an Hour or two thall be fa- 


cred to Sorrow and their Memory, while Frun over 


all the melancholy Circamſtances of this Kind which 
have occurred to me in my Whole Life. 
i, H The 
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The firſt Senſe of Sorrow I ever knew was upon 
the Death of my Father, at which Time I was not 
quite five Years of Age; but was rather amazed at 
what all the Houſe meant, than poſſeſſed with a real 


Underſtanding why no Body was willing to play with 


me. I remember I went into the Room where his 
Body lay, and my Mother fat weeping alone by it. 
I had my Battledore in my Hand, and fell a beating 
the Coffin, and calling Papa; for, I know not how, 
I had ſome flight Idea that he was locked up there. 
MyMotaer catched me in her Arms, and, tranſported 
beyond all Patience of the filent Grief ſhe was before 
in, ſhe almoſt ſmothered me 'in her Embrace, and 
told me in à Flood of Tears, Papa could not hear. 
me, and would play with me no more, for they were 
going to put him under Ground, . whence he could 
never come to us again. She was a very beautiful 
Woman, of a noble Spirit, and there was a Dignity 
in her Grief amidit all the Wildneſs of her Traniport, 
which, methought, itruck me with an Infiinct of 
Sorrow, which, "before I was ſenlible of what it was 


| th grieve, ſeized my very Soul, and has made Pity 


e Weakneſs of my Heart ever ſince. The Mind 
in Infancy is, methinks, like the Body in Embryo, 
and receives Impreſſions ſo forcible, that they are as 
hard to be. removed by Reaſon, as any Mark with 
which a Child is born, is to be taken away by any ſu- 
ture Application. Hence it is, that Good-nature in 
me is no Merit; but having been ſo frequently 
overwhelmed with her Tears before I knew the Cauſe 
of any Affliction, or could draw Defences from my 
own Judgment, I imbibed Com miſeration, Remorſe, 
and an unmanly Gentleneſs of Mind, which has ſince 
enſnared me into ten thouſand Calamities, and from 
whence I can reap no Advantage, except it be, 
that in ſuch a Hum ur as I am now in, I can the 
better indulge myielt in the Softneſſes of 1 
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and enjoy that ſweet Anxiety which ariſes from the 
Memory of paſt Afflictions. 5 

We that are very old, are better able to remember 
Things which befel us in our diſtant Youth, than the 
Paſſages of later Days. For this Reaſon it is that 


the Companions of my ſtrong and vigorous Years. 


preſent themſelves more immediately to me in this 
Office of Sorrow. Untimely or unhappy Deaths are 
what we are moſt apt to lament ; fo little are we able 
to make it indifferent when a Thing happens, though 
we know it muſt happen. Thus we groan under 
Life, and bewail thoſe who are reheved from it. 
Every object that returns to our Imagination raiſes 
different Paſſions, according to the Circumſtance of 
their Departure. Who can have lived in an Army, 
and in a ſerious Hour reflect upon the many 

agreeable Men that might long have flouriſhed in 
the Arts of Peace, and not join with the Impreca- 
tions of the Fatherleſs and Widow on the T yrant to 
whoſe - Ambition they fell Sacrifices? - But gallant 
Men, who are cut off by the Sword, move rather our 
Veneration than our Pity : and we gather Relief 
enough from their own Contempt of Death, to 
make it no Evil, which was approached with ſo much 
Chearfulneſs, and attended with ſo much Honour. 


But when we turn our Thoughts from the great 


Parts of Life on ſuch Occalions, and inſtead of la- 
menting thoſe who ſtood ready to give Death to thoſe 
who had the Fortune to receive it; I ſay, when we 
let our Thoughts wander from ſuch noble Objects, 
and conſider the Havock which is made among the 
Tender and Innocent, Pity enters with an unmixed 
Softneſs, and poſſeſſes all our Souls at once. 

Here (were there Words to expreſs ſuch Senti- 
ments with proper Tenderneſs) I thould record the 
| Beauty, Innocence, and untimely Death, of the firſt 
Object my Eyes ever beheld with Love. The beau- 
teous Virgin! How ignorantly did ſhe charm, how 
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careleſly excel? Oh Death! Thou haſt Right to the 


Bold, to the Ambitious, to the High, and to the 
Haughty ; but why this Cruelty to the Humble, to 
the Meek, to the Undiſcerning, to the 'Thoughtleſs ? 
Nor Age, nor Buſineſs, nor Diſtreſs, can erafe the 
dear Image from my Imagination. In the ſame 
Week, I law her dreſſed for a Ball, and in a Shroud. 
How ill did the Habit of Death become the pretty 
'Trifler ? I #till behold the ſmiling Earth. | 

| )) -T ATLEL. F*. BL No. 161, 


o | | 
M Y Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than 


when ſhe fees her Children about her engaged in any 
yrontable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night fitting 
in the Midſt of her Daughters, and forming a beauti- 


ful Semi- circle about the Fire. I immediately took 


my Place in an Elbow- Chair, which is always left 
empty for me in one Corner. | 


Our Converfation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject N 


of Happineſs, in which every one of the young Ladies 
gave her Opinion, with that Freedom and Uncon- 
cernedneſs which they always uſe when they are in 
Company only with their Mother and myſelf. 

Mrs. Fane declared, that the thought it the greateſt 
Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and 
placed at the Head of a well-regulated Family, I 
could not but obſerve, that in her Character of a 
Man of Merit, ſhe gave us a lively Deſcription of 
Tom Forthy, who has long made his Addreſſes to 
her. The Siſters did not diſcover this at firft, till 
the began to run down Fortune in a Lover, and 
among the Accompliſhments 'of a Man of Merit, 
unluckily mentioned white Teeth and black Eyes. 
her Man of Merit, talked much upon Conveniencies 
of Life, Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of 

2 G 4 | Tem- 


Mrs. Aunabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon 


. 
hr 
£239 


ſhe never expected ſuch a Thing as, Happineſs, and 
that we thought the moſt any one couid do was to 1 
keep themſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. Iran 1 
{de has often told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to 

be eaſy here and happy hereafter: At the ſame Time ſhe : 
begged me to acquaint them by what Rules this Eaſe 2 

of Mind, or if I would pleaſe to call it Happineſs, is ' 
belt attained. | 
£ My Lady Z:zard joined inthe fame Requeſt with her 
: 1 youngeſt aughter, adding, with a ſerious Look, The 
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E -: Temper, in one waom the ſhould pitch upon for a 1 
3 Huſband: In ſhort, tho* the Baggage would not 1 
: ſpeak out, I found the Sum of her Wiſhes was a 1 
1 rich Fool, or 2 Man fo turned to her Purpoſes, that 1 
3 ſhe mig 2ht enjoy his F rune; and inſult his Under- bw | 
s - dagen + MP. 
1 The Romantic Grelle was for beta in a Wood 1 
+ among Choirs of Birds, with Zephyrs, Echos, and : [ 
B] Rivulets to make up the Concert; "ihe would not \ 1 
1 ſeem to include a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the ö 
[ fame Time tall:ed fo pathonately of Cooing Turtles, j + 
# Moly Banks, and Beds of Y iolets, that one might  Þf Þþ 
ZE eaſily perceive ſhe was not without Thoughts of * 1 
j Companion in her Solitudes. | [ | 
1 Mis Betty placed her Summum bonum in Equi ipages, | | | 
T Aſſemblies, ” Balls and Birth-nights, talked in Rap- i | 
tures of Sir Edward Shallbu's gilt Coach, and 4 | i | 
ET Lady Tattl?s Room, in which the faw Company; : | 
: nor would ſhe have eafily given over, had ſhe not j FF; 
3 obſerved that her Mother appeared more ſerious l 
I: than ordinary, and by her Looks ſhewed that ſhe did : 
3 not approve ſuch a —— of Vanity and Im- | 
E | pertinence. ? : 
b My Favourite, the Sparkler, with an Air of Inno- 1 þ 
1 cence and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, faid that > 
[ 
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: 5 hing ſeemed to her of ſo. great Conſequence, that ſhe 
: hoped would for once forget that they were all Wo- | | 
: men, and give my real Thoughts of it with the fame: / 
1 H 4 — * | | 
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Juſtneſs I would uſe among a Company of my on 


Sex. I complied with her Deſire, and communi- 
cated my Sentiments to them on this Subject, as near 


as I can r REG pony much to the ng 


Purpoie. 


As nothing is more natural thin for every one; to 


deſire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 


the wiieſt Men in all Ages have ſpent to much Lime 


to diſcover what Happineſs is, and wherein it chieily 


connſts. An eminent Writer, named Varro, reck- 
ons up no leis than two hundred eighty eight different 
Opinions upon this Subject; and auothier called 


Lucian, after having given us a long Catalogue of the 
Notions of ſeveral rhiloſophers, endeavours. to ſhew 


the Abſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſhing any 
Thing of his own. | 

That which ſeems to have made fo many « err in 
this Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's 
Happineſs to one determined Point, which I conceive 
cannot bemade up but by the Concurrence of mk 


veral Farticulars. 


I. Hall readily allow V; rtue the fir Place, as ſhe is 
the Mother of Content, It is this which calms our 
Thougbts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelyss with Eaſe 
and Pleature. Naked Firtue, however, is not alone 


ſufficient to make a Man happy. It muſt be ac- 
companied with at leaſt a moderate Proviſion of all 


the Neceſſaries of Lite, and not ruffled and diſturbed 


by bodily Pains. A Fit of the Stone was tharp 


enough to make a. Stoic cry out, That Zeno, his 


Maſter, taught him falſe, when he told him that Pain 


was no Evil. 
But beſides this, Vir tue is * far from being * 


ſuffcient to make a Man happy, that the 8 of 


it in ſome Particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine 


Lemper, may often give us the deepelt Wounds, 
anch chiefly contribute to render us uneaſy, I might 


inſtance in Pity, Love, and e * In the be 
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laſt Paſſions it often happens, that we ſo entirely give 
up our Hearts, as to make our Happinels whelly de- 
pend upon another Perſon ; a T ruſt for which no hu- 
man Creature, however excellent, can poſſibly give 


us a ſufficient Security. 


The Man therefore who would be truly happy, : 
mult, beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a 


Strength of Mind, as to conhne his Happineſs within 
himſelf, and keep it from being dependent upon 


others. A Man of this Make will perform all thoſe - 


go0d-natured Offices that could have been expected 


from the moſt bleeding Pity, without being fo far at- , 
fected at the common Misfortunes of human Life, as 


to diſturb his own Repoſe. His Actions of this Kind 


are ſo much more meritorious than another's, as ou 


flow purely from a Principle of Virtue, and a Senſe 


of his Duty; whereas a Man of a ſoſter Tem- 


per, even while he is aſſiſting another, may in ſome 


Meaſure be faid to be relieving himſelf. 


A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am 


here ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to his Friend or 


Mittreſs to make him ſtill more happy, does not put 


it in the Power of either to make him miſerable. 
From what has been already faid it will alſo ap- 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place 


our Happineſs in the Applauſe of others, ſince by 


this Means we make it wholly independent of our- 


elves. People of this Humour, who place their chief 


Felicity in Reputation. and Applauſe, are alſo ex- 
tremely ſubject to Envy, the moſt painful as well as 
the moit abſurd of all Paiſhons. | 

The ſureſt Means to attain that Strength of Mind 
and independent State of Happineſs I am here re- 


commending, is, avirtuous Mind ſufficiently furniſhed 


viith Ideas to ſupport Solitude, and Keep up an agree- 

able Converſation with itſelf. Learning is a very... 
great Help on this Occafion, as it lays up an infinite 
Eo Number 
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Number of Notions in the Memory, ready to be 
drawn out, and ſet in order upon any Occaſion. The 
Mind often takes the fame Pleaſure in looking over 


theſe her Treaſures, in augmenting and diſpoſing 


them n o proper Forms, as a Prince does in a Re- 
view cf his Army. © FN | 

At the ſame Time I muſt own, that as a Mind 
thus furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its own Perfection, and is delighted with 
ſuch Occaſions as call upon it to try its Force, a 
lively Imagination ſhall produce a Pleaſure very little 
inferior to the former in Perſons of much weaker 
Heads. As the firſt therefore may not be improper- 
ly called, The Heaven of a wiſe Mean ; the latter is 
extremely well repreſented by our vulgar Expreſſion, 
which terms it 4 PFozPs Paradiſe. There is, how- 
ever, this Difference between them, that as the fri 
naturally produces that Strength and Greatneſs of 
Mind 1 have been all along deſcribing as fo eſſential 
to render a Man happy, the latter is ruffled and diſ- 


compoſed by every Accident, and loſt under the com- 


mon Misfortune. | 

It is this Strength of Mind that is not to be over- 
come by the Changes of Fortune, that ariſes at the 
Sight of Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that 
Paſſage of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince 


of Onde) when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers 


return to Macedon, and tell their Countrymen that 
they had left their King conquering the World; ſince 
for his Part he could not doubt of raiſing an Army 
where-ever he appear'd. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itſelf when a Man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him 
always in Proportion to whatever Malice or Injuſtice 
would deprive him of. It is this, in ort, that makes 
the yirtuous Man inſenſibly ſet a Value upon himſelf, 
and throws a Varniſh over his Words and Actions, 
that will at laſt command Eiteem, and give him a 

greater 


3 
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greater Aſcendant over others, than all the Advan- 
tages of Birth and Fortune. 
; __ GvaRDIan, Vol. II. No. 32. 


There is a reſtleſs Endeavour in the Mind of Man 
after Happineſs. This Appetite is wrought into the 
Original Frame of our Nature, and exerts itſelf in all 

Parts of the Creation that are endued with any De- 
gree of Thought or Senſe. But as the Human Mind 
is dignified by a more comprehenſive Faculty than 
can be found in the inferior Animals, it is natural for 
Men not only to have an Eye, each to his own Hap- 


pineſs, but alſo to endeavour to promote that of 


others in the ſame Rank of Being: And in Propor- 
tion to the Generolity that is ingredient in the Tem- 
per of the Soul, the Object of its Benevolence is of 
a larger or narrower Extent. There is hardly a Spi- 
rit upon Earth ſo. mean and contracted as to centre 
all Regards on its own Intereſt, excluſive of the reſt 
of Mankind. Even the ſelifth Man hath ſome Share 
of Love, which he beſtows on his Family and Friends. 
A nobler Mind hath at Heart the common Intereſt of 
the Society or Country of which he makes a Part. 
And there is {till a more diffuſive Spirit, whole Being 
or Intentions reach the whole Mats of Mankind, and 
are continued beyond the preſent Age, toa Succeſſion 
of future Generations. | | 
The Advantage ariſing to him who hath the Tinc= 
ture of this Generoſity on his Soul, is, that he is af 
fected with a ſublimer Joy than can be comprehended 
by one who is deſtitute of that nobles Rehſh. The 
Happineſs of the reſt of Mankind hath a natural Con- 
nexion with that of a reaſonable Mind. And in Pro- 
portion as the Actions of each Individual contribute 
to this End, he muſt be thought to deſerve well or 
ill both of the World and of himſelf, I have ina late 


Thought do oft miſplace their Aﬀections on the Means, 
| without 
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| without Reſpect to the End, and by a prepoſterous : 
: Defire of Things in themſelves indifferent, forego 8 
} the Enjoyment of that Happineſs which thoſe Things £ 
| are inſtrumental to obtain. This Obſervation has : 
i been conſidered with regard to Criticks and Miſers ; . 
I ſhall now apply it to Free-thinkers. Eb 
i Liberty and Truth are the main Points which theſe 5 
_ *Gentlemen pretend to have in View; to proceed 7 
| therefore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in 1 
the firſt Place that Liberty and Truth are not in 5 
i themſelves deſirable, but only as they relate to a far- 5 
ther End. And ſecondly, that the ſort of Liberty and 5 
| Truth (allowing them thoſe Names) which our Free- 5 
; thmkers uſe all their Induſtry to promote, is deſtruc- 1 
i tive of that End, viz. Human Happineſs : And con- [2 
[ ; ſequently that Species, as ſuch, inſtead of being en- : 
f ET couraged or eſteemed, merit the Deteſtation and Ab- ; 
| | ' _  Hoxrence of all honeſt Men. And in the laſt Place 5 
1 1 1 defign to ſhew, that under the Pretence of ad- 1 
1 pvancing Liberty and Truth, they do in Reality pro- : 
F 4 mote the two contrary Evils. TED £ 
3 As to the Firſt Point, it has been obſerved that 1 
} ; it is the Duty of each particular Perſon to aim at the 5 
: _ Happineſs of his Fellow-Creatures ; and that as this 5 
Þ: View is of a wider or narrower Extent, It argues a 
q F Mind more or leſs virtuous. Hence it follows that 
| F a Liberty of doing good Actions which conduce to 
| the Felicity of Mankind, and a Knowledge of fuch 
ö Truths as might either give us Pleaſure in the Con- 
i templation of them, or direct our Conduct to the 
i great Ends of Life, are valuable Perfections. But 
| ſhall a good Man, therefore, prefer a Liberty to 
; 1 commit Murder or Adultery, before the wholeſome 
} Reftraint of Divine and Human Laws? Or ſhall a 
i wife Man prefer the Knowledge of a troubleſome and 
; afflicting Truth, before a pleafant Error that would 
F | cheer his Soul with Joy and Comfort, and be attend- 
| | ed with no ill Conſequences? Surely no Man of 
a. common. : 
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common Senſe would thank him, who had put it in 
his Power to execute the ſudden Suggeſtions of a Fit 
of Paſſion or Madneſs, or imagine himſelf obliged 


to a Perſon, who by forwardly informing him of ill 


News, had cauſed his Soul to anticipate that Sorrow 
which ſhe would have never felt ſo long as the un- 
- grateful Truth lay concealed. * +. at 
Let us then reſpect the Happineſs of our Species, 


and in this Light examine the Proceedings of the 


 Free-thinkerzs, From what, Giants and Monſters 
would theſe Knight-errapts undertake, to free the 


World? From the ies, that Religion impoſeth on 
our Minds, from the Expectation of future Judg- 
ment, and from the Terrors of .a troubled Conſci- 
ence, not by reforming Men's Lives, but by giving 
Encouragement to their Vices. What are theſe im- 

rtant Truths of which they would convince Man- 
kind? That there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and juſt 
Providence; That the Mind of Man is corporeal ;. 
That Religion is a State- trick, contrived to make 
Men ata | and virtuous, and to. procure a Subſiſ- 
tence to others for teaching and exhorting them to be 
ſo; That the good Tidings of Life and Immortality 
brought to Light by the Goſpel, are Fables and Im- 
poſtures: From believing that we are made in the 


Image of God, they would degrade us to an Opinion 
that we are on a Pn with the Beaſts that periſh. 
What Pleaſure or what Advantage do theſe Notions. 


bring to Mankind? Is it of any Uſe to the Publick 


that good Men ſhould loſe the comfortable Proſpect. 
of a Reward to their Virtue, or the Wicked be en- 


couraged to perſiſt in their Impiety, from an Aſſu- 


rance that they ſhall not be punithed for it here- 


after ? 


Allowing, 


upon as Enemies to the Peace and Happineſs of the 


World. 


n 
2 mo 


* 


therefore, theſe Men to be Patrons of | 
Liberty and Truth, yet it is of ſuch Truths and that 
fort of Liberty which makes them juſtly be looked. 
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World. But upon a thorough and impartial View 
it will be found that their Endeavours inſtead of ad- 


vancing the Cauſe of Liberty and Truth, tend only 


to introduce Slavery and Ertor among Men. There 
are two Parts in our Nature, the Baſer, which con- 
ſiſts of our Senſes and Paſſions, and the more Noble 
and Rational, which is properly the Human Part, the 
other being common to us with Brutes.. Fhe inferior 
Part is generally much ſtronger, and has always the 
Start of Reaſon, which if in the perpetual Struggle 
between them, it were not aided from Heaven by 
Religion, would almoſt univerfally be vanquiſh'd; and 
Man become a Slave to his Paſſions, which as it is 
the molt grievous and abjeE&t Slavery, ſo it is the ge- 
nuine Refult of that Liberty which is ores by 
overturning Religion. Nor is the other Part of their 
Deſign better executed- Look into their pretended 
Truths: Are they not ſo many wretched Abſurdities, 
maintained in Oppoſition to the Light of Nature and. 
Divine Revelation by fly Inuendos and cold Jeſts, by. 
fuch pitiful Sophifms, and fuch confuſed and indigeſted 
Notions, that one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe 
Men uſurped the Name of PFree-thinkers, with rhe 
ſame View that Hypocrites do that of Godlineſs, that 
it may ſerve for a Cloke to cover the contrary Defeat? 
T Hall ctofe this Diſcourſe with a Parallel Reflecti- 
on on theſe three Species, who ſeem to be allied by a 
certain Agreement in Mediocrity of Underſtanding. . 
A Critic is entirely given up to the Purſuit of Learn- 
ing; when ne has got it, Is his Judgment clearer, 
his Imagination livelier, or his Manners more polite 
than thoſe of other Men? Is it obſerved that a Miſer, 
when he has acquired his fuperfluous Eſtate, eats, 
drinks, or ſleeps with more Satisfaction, that he has 
a chearfuller Mind, or relifhes any of the Enjoyments 
of Life better than his Neighbours? The Pree-think- 
ers plead hard for a Licence to think freely; they 
have it; but what Uſe do they make of it? Are they 


© eminent 
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eminent for any ſublime Diſcaveries in any of the Arts 
and Sciences? Have they been Authors of any In- 
ventions that conduce to the Well-being of Man- 
kind? Do. their Writings ſhew a greater Depth of 
Deſign, a clearer' Method, or more juſt and correct 
Reaſoning than thoſe of other Men; 

There is a great Reſemblance in their Genius, but 
the Critic and Miſer are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tible Creatures, while the eee. is alſo a per- 


nicious one. | 0 
GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 83. 
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and tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre 
ſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is 
equally preſent in all Places throughout the Whole 
Extent of infinite Space. Fhis Doctrine is fo 
agreeable to Reaſon, that we meet with it in the 
Writings of the enlightened Heathens, as I might 
ſhew at large, were it not already done by other 
Hands. But tho' the Deity be thus eſſentially pre- 


one Part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in a 
moſt tranſcendent and viſible Glory. This is that 
Place which is marked out in Scripture under the 
difierent Appellations of Paradiſe, the third Hea- 
ven, the Throne of God, and the Habitation of his 
G/ory, It is here where the gloriied Body of our 
Saviour relides, and where all the celeſtial Hier- 
archies, and the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, are 


God with Hallelujabs and Hymns of Praife. This 
is that Preſence of God which ſome of the Divines 
call his Glorics, and others his Majeſtic rr_ 
e | He 
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I Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awful 


ſent through all the Immenſity of Space, there is 


repreſented as perpetually, ſurrounding the Seat of 
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He is FO te as eſſentially preſent in all ou 
Places as in this; but it is here where he reſides 


in a ſenſible Magnificence, and in the Midſt of all 
"thoſe Splendors which can affect the Nnbgination 
of created Beings. 

elt is very remarkable that this Opinion of God 
Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſco- 
vered by the Light of Nature, or by a general 
Tradition from our firſt Parents, prevails among 
all the Nations of the World, whatſoever different 
Notions they entertain of the Godhead. If you 


look into Homer, that is, the moſt ancient. of the 
Greet Writers, you ſee the ſupreme Power ſeated 
in the Heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior De- 


ities, among whom the Muſes are repreſented as 


ſinging inceſſantly about his Throne. Who does 


not here ſee the main Strokes and Outlines of 


this great Truth we are ſpeaking of! ? The fame 


Doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other Heathen 


Authors, tho” at the ſame Time, like ſeveral other 


revealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with a 
Mixture of Fables and human Inventions. But 


to paſs over the Notions of the Greeks and Romans, 
thoſe more enlightened Parts of the Pagan World, 
we find there 1s ſcarce a People among the late 


diſcovered Nations who are not trained up in an 


Opinion that Heaven is the Habitation of the 


| Divinity whom they worſhip. 


© As in Solomon's. Temple there was the Sandtum 
Sanforum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among 
the Figures of the Cherubims, and into which 
none but the high Prieſt himfelf was permitted 
to enter, aſter having made an Atonement for the 
Sins of the People; fo if we confider the whole 
Creation as one great Temple, there is jn it this 
Holy of Holies, into which the High Prieſt of our 


Salvation entered, and took his Place among An- 
gels 
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© gels and Archangels;'after having Wade a Propiti- | | 


© ation for the Sins of Mankind. 

With how much Skilt muſt the Throne af Gol 
: « be erected *? With what glorious Deſigns is that 
Habitation beauxifie d: whi 5 

1 him who: infpired Hirum with Wiſdom? How 

© great muſt be the Majeſty of that Place, "where 
© the whole Art of Creation has been employed, and 
<© where God has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 
magnificent Manner? What muſt be the Archi- 
tectutre of infinite Power under the Direction of 
* © Infixlice" Wiſdom ? A Spirit cannot but be*tranſ- 


ted after an ineffable Manner with the Sight of | 


8 2 Objects, wich were made to affect him b 
that Being who knows the inward Frame of a Soul 
© and: — to pleaſe and raviſh-it-in all its moſt ſecret 


* 


ſence: of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful Ex- 
preiſions in holy Writ. Baba even to the Moon, 
aud it ſbineth not; yea the Stays are not pure in his 
Sight, The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories 


and ſickly Glimmerings, or rather Darkneſs itſelf, 
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the Throne of God. 
As the Gh of this Plays is kanten be. 
ond Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. 
is Light behind Light, and Glory within 
F Glory How far that Space may reach, in which 
God thus appears in perfect Majeſty, we cannot 
poſſibly conceive. Tho? it is not infinite, it may 
I be indefinite; and tho? not immeaſurable in itſelf, 
© it may be fo with regard to any created Rye or 
Imagination. If he has made theſe lower Regions 
of Matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnificent 
for the Habitation of mortal and periſhable Beings, 
« how great may we ſuppoſe the Courts of this 
% Houſe to be, where he makes his Reſidence in a 
* © more 


k is cotitrived and built 


Powers and Faculties. It is to this Majeſtic Pre- 


of the World in which we live, are but as weak 
in Comparifon of thoſe SHINS which encompaſs 
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nore eſpecial Manner, and diſplays himfelf in the 
ulneſs of his Glory, among an innumerable Com- 
any of. Angels and Spirits of. juſt Men made 
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is certain, that our Imaginations cannot 


++ be raiſed too high, when we think on a Flace 


+ 


+ where Omnipotence and Omniſcience have ſo ſig- 


[© nally exerted themſelves, becauſe that they are 
able to produce a Scene infinitely. more great and 
* glorious than that we are able to imagine. It is 


not impoſſible but at the Conſummation of all 


Things, theſe outward Apartments of Nature, 


vrhich are now ſuited to thoſe 678 who'inha- 


to that glo- 
* rious Place of which I am here ſpeaking; and 
© by that Means made a proper Habitation for Be- 


. © 1n2s who are exempt from Mortality, and cleared 
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< of their Imperfections: For ſo the Scripture ſeems 
© to intimate when it ſpeaks of new Heavens and of 
© a new Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs. - 
L I have only conſidered this glorious Place with 
regard to the Sight and Imagination, though it 
is highly probable that our other Senſes may here 
[likewiſe enjoy their higheſt Gratifications. There 
is nothing which more raviſhes and tranſports the 
Soul than Harmony; and we have great Reaſon. 


holy Seripture, that this is one of the Entertain- 
ments of it. And if the Soul of Man can be fo 
wonderfully affected with thoſe Strains of Muſick, 
which human Art is capable of producing, how 
much more will it be raiſed and elevated hy thoſe, 
in which is exerted the whole Power of Harmony! 
The Senſes are Faculties of the Human Soul, though 
they cannot be employed, during this our vital Uni- 
on, without proper Inſtruments in the Body. Why 
therefore ſhould we exclude the Satisfaction of theſe 
Faculties, which we find by Experience are 255 
| | 1 


to believe, from the Deſcriptions of this Place in 
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© of great Pleaſure to the Soul, from among Bus ; 


Entertainments which are to make up our Happi- 
© neſs hereafter? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our 
Hearing and Seeing will not be gratify'd with thoſe 
© Objects which are moſt agreeable to them, and 
© which they cannot meet with in theſe lower Re- 
gions of Nature; Objects, which neither Eye hath 
hk /cen, nor Ear heard, nor can it enter into the Heart 
© of Man to conceive? I knew a Man in Chrift (lays 
St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above fourteen Years 
© ago, (whether in the Body, I cannot tell, or whether 
© out of the Body I cannot tell, God fnoweth) ſuch a 
© one caught up to the third Heaven, And 1 knew 
© fuch a Man, (whether in the Bady, or out of the 


© Baay, I cannot tell, God knaweth) baw that he was 


caught up into Paradiſe, and beard unſþeatable 


* Fords, which it is «impoſſible for a Man to utter, 


© By this. is meant that what he heard was infigitely 
different from any Thing which he had heard in 
this World, that it was impoſſible to expreſs it 
in ſuch Words as might conyey a Notion of it to 
5 his Hearers. | 5 

© It is very natural for us to take Delight in En- 
© quirtes concerning any foreign Country, where 
© we are ſome Time or other to make our Abode ; 
* and as we all hope to be admitted into this glorious 


Place, it is both a laudable and uſeful Curioſity, 


© to get what Informations we can of it, while we 
* make ule of Revelation for our Guide, When 
© thele everlaſting Doors ſhall be open to us, we 
may be ſure that the Pleaſures and Beauties of 


© this Place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent Hopes 


* and ExpeCtations, and that the glorious Appear- 
© ance of the Throne of God, will rife infinitely be- 
* yond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 
* might here entertain ourſelves with many other 
* Speculations on this Subject, from thoſe ſeveral 
* Hints which, we find of it in the holy Scriptures; 
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as whether there may not be different Manſions 
and Apartments of Glory, to Beings of different 


Natures; whether as they excel one another in 


Perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the 
Throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater Ma- 
nifei{tations of his Preſence; whether there are 
not folemn Times and Occaſions, when all the 


Multitude of Heaven celebrate the Preſence of 


their Maker in more extraordinary Forms of Praiſe 
and Adoration: as Adam, though he had conti- 
nued in a State of Innocence, would, in the Opi- 
nion of our Divines, have kept holy the Sabbath 


Day, in a more particular Manner than any other 
of the Seven. Theſe, and the like Speculations, 
we may very innocently indulge, fo long as we 
make uſe of them to inſpire us with a Deſire of 


becoming Inhabitants of this delightful Place. 
CE have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, 
treated on the moſt ſerious Subject that can em- 
oy the Mind of Man, the Omnipreſence of the 
<a a Subject which, if poſſible, ſhould never 
depart from our Meditations. We have conſidered 
the Divine Being, as he inhabits Infinitude, as he 
dwells among his Works, as he is preſent to the 
Mind of Man, and as he difcovers himſelf in a 
more glorious Manner among the Regions of the 
Bleſt. Such a Confideration ſhould be kept awake 
in us at all Limes, and in all Places, and pofleſs 
our Minds with a perpetual Awe and Reverence. 
It ſhould be interwoven with all our Thoughts and 
Perceptions, become one with the Conſciouſneſs 
of our own Being. It is not to be reflected on in 
the Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought to fink us 
into the loweſt Proftration before him, who is fo 
ne Great, Wonderful, and Holy.” 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 580. 


We 
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We conſider infinite Space as an Expanſion with 
out a Circumference: We-conſider Eternity, or inſi- 
nite Duration, as a Line that has neither a Beginning 
nor an End. In our Speculations of infinite Space, 
we conſider that particular Flace in which we exiſt, 
as a kind of Centre to the whole Expanſion. In 
our Speculations of Eternity, we conſider the Lime 
which is preſent to us the Middle, which divides the 
whole Line into two equal Parts. For this Realon, 
many witty Authors compare the preſent Time to 
an Iſthmus, or narrow Neck of Land, that rites in 
the Midſt of an Ocean, immeaſurably eiffuſed on 
either Side of it. : „„ 

Philoſophy, and indeed common Senſe, naturally 
throws Eternity under two Diviſions; which we may 
call in Eugliſb, that Eternity which is paſt, and 
that Eternity which is to come. The learned erm 
of Eternitas a Parte ante, and Eternitas a Parte poſt, 
may be more amuſing to the Reader, but can have 
no other Idea affixed to them than what is conveyed 
to us by thoſe Words, an Eternity that is paſt, and 
an Eternity that is to come. Each of theſe Eterni- 
ties is bounded at the one Extreme; or, in other 
Words, the former has an End, and the latter a 
Beginning. Ser EEE „ 

Fo us firſt of all conſider that Eternity Which is 
paſt, reſerving that which is to come for. the Subject 
of another Paper. The Nature of this Eternity is 
utterly inconceivable by the Minds of Man: Our 
Reaſon demonſtrates to us that it Has been, but at 
the ſame Time can frame no Idea of it, but what is 
big with Abſurdity and Contradiction, We can have 
no other Conception of any Duration which is paſt, 
than that all of it was once preſent; and whatever 
was once preſent, is at ſome certain Diſtance from 


us, and Whatever is at any certain Diſtance from 
us, be the Diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be Eter- 


nity. The very Notion of any Duration's being 
paſt, implies that it was once preſent; for the Idea of 
| | | its 
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its being once preſent, is actually included in the 
Idea of its being paſt. This therefore is a Depth 
not to be ſounded by Human Underttanding. We 
are ſure that there has been an Eternity, and yet con- 
tradict ourfelves when we meaſure this Eternity by 
any Notion which we can frame of it. | 
If we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall 
find that the Difficulties we meet with in our Con- 
ceptions of Eternity proceed from this ſingle Reaſon, 
that we can have no other Idea of any kind of Du- 
ration, than that by which we ourſelves, and all 
other created Beings, do exiſt; which is, a ſucceſ- 
five Duration made up of paſt, . preſent, and to come. 
here is nothing which exiſts after this Manner, all 
the Parts of whoſe Exiſtence were-not once equally 
preſent, and conſequently may be reached by a cer- 
tain Number of Years applied to it. We may af- 
cend as high as we pleaſe, and employ our Being to 
that Eternity which is to come, in adding Millions 
of Years to Millions of Years, and we can never 
come upto any Fountain-Head of Duration, to any 
Beginning in Eternity: But at the fame Time we 


are ſure, that whatever was once preſent does lie 


within the Reach of Numbers, though perhaps we 
can never be able to put enough of them together 
for that Purpoſe. *'We may as well fay, that any 
'Thing may be aCtually preſent in any Part of infinite 
Space, Which does not lie at a certain Diſtance from 
ue, as that any Part of infinite Duration was once 
actually preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome deter- 
mined Diſtance from us. The Diſtance in both 
Caſes may be immeaſurable and indefinite as to our 
Faculties, but dur Reaſon tells us that it cannot be 


10 in itſelf, Here therefore is that Difficulty which 


Human Underſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. 
We are ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from 
Eternity, and are at the fame Time unable to conceive, 
5 Fo 5 ; : tirat 
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that any Thing which exiſts according to eur No- 
tion of Edesse can have exifted' from Eternity. 

It is hard for à Reader, who has not rolled this © 8 
Thought in his oven mind, to follow- in ſuch an ab- 8 
ſtracted Speculation q but [ have been the longer on 1 
it, becauſe I'think it is a demonſtrative Argument Wi 
of che Being and Eternity of a God: and though there Jt: 

- are many other Demonſtrations which lead us to this 3 
great "Truth, I do not think we ought to lay aſide 
any Proofs in this Matter, which the Light of Reaſon 
had ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially When it I ſuch a one 
as has been urged by Men famous far their Penetra- 1 
tion and Force of Underſtanding, and which appears 
altogether concluſive to thoſe who will be at the Pains [; 
to examine it. 1 

Having thus conſidered chat Eternity which is pal, 5 
acevr dhe to the beſt Idea we can frame of it, I Hall 
now draw-up thoſe ſeveral: Articles on this Subject, 3 
which are dictated to us by the Light of Reaſon, and | 

_ vinch may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſo- [ 
pher in chis great Pein 39 | { 
Him, It is Certain that no Bein — deve 1 
made itſelf; for if ſo, it mut haue acted" before * 1 
Was, which is a Comradiction. - | : | | 

Secondly, That therefore one Being maſh ee ; 

exiſted from all Eternit. 

Thiruly, That whatever: exiſts after the Manner 1 
of created Beings, of according to any: Notions : 
which we have or Been could not have exiſted | 
from Eternity. 
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Fourthiy, That chis Exovidl Being maſt therefore | 
be the great Author of Nature, 'The Ancient of Days, | | 
who being, at an infinite. Diſtance in his Perfections 1 [ 

form all finitecand created Beings, exiſts in a quite 2 f 


different Manner from then, and. in 4 Manner of N 8 
which'th-y can haveins Ideas. 1 
Ino. tat ſeveral of the Schools lon he 3 : * 
ns de thought ignorant of any Ihing, have pre- 
| tended 
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tended to explain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, 


by telling us, I hat he comprehends inſimite Dura- 


tion in every Moment; That Eternity is with him 
a Punctum ſtaus, a fixed Point; or, which is as good 
Senſe, an infinite Inſtant; That nothing, with re- 
ference to his Exiſtence, is either paſt or to come: 
Jo which the ingenious Mr. nen Mona in his 
3 of Heaven. T5 11 nnn 215 
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For N own Part, I logkt upon / thoſe Wade 


48 Words that have no Ideas annexed to them z and. 


think Men had better own their Ignorance, than 


advance Doctrines by: which they mean nothing, 
and which, indeed, are ſelf contradictory. We can- 


not be too modeſt in our Diſquiſitions, hen We medi- 


tate on Him, who is enyironed with ſo much Glory 
and Perfection, who is the Source of Being, the Foun- 
tain of all that Exiſtence which We and his whole Cre- 
ation derive from him. Let us therefore with the ut 
moſt — acknowledge, that as ſome Being 
muſt neceſſa 


have exiſted from Eternity, ſo this 
Being does ju after an incomprehenlible Manner, 


| fince it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted from 
Eternity after our Manner or Notions of Exiſtence. 
| Revelation confirms theſe. natural DiRates of Reaſon 


in the Accounts which it gives us of the Divine Ex- 
iſtence, where it tells us, that he is the ſame Veſter- 
day, T o-day, and for Ever; and that he is ths Aþ5e 
and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending; that a 
thouſand Years are with him as one; Day,. and one 
Day as a thouſand Years; by which, and the like 


Expreſhons, we are taught, that his Exiſtence, with 


relation to Time or Duration, is infinitely different 


hy o en, enn a any of hip, een and 


con- 
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conſequently that it is impoſlible for us to frame N 
adequate Conceptions of it. 


In the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own 
Being, he entitles himſelf, I am that I am; and when 


Moſes deſires to know what Name he ſhall give him. 


in his Embaſſy to Pharaob, he bids him fay that 
I am hath ſent zu. Our great Creator, by this Re- 
velation of himſelf, does in a manner exclude: every 
thing elſe from a real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from his Creatures, as the only Being which 
truly and really exiſts, The antient Platonic No- 
tion which was drawn from Speculations of Eternity, 
wonderfully agrees with this Revelation which God 
has made of himſelf. "There is nothing, fay they, 
which in reality exiſts, whoſe Exiſtence, as we call 
it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. Such 
a flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence is rather a Shadow 
of 74> Dl and ſomething which is like it, than 
Exiſtence itſelf. He only properly exiſts whole Ex- 
iſtence is entirely preſent; that is, in other Words, 
who exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch 
a manner as we have no Idea of. 

I ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful 
Inference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate. our- 
ſelves and fall down before our Maker, when we con- 


fider that ineffable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which 


contrived this Exiſtence for finite Natures! What 
muſt be the Overflowings of that Good- will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt Exiſtence to Beinzs . 
in whom it is not neceſſary? Eſpecially when we con- 

ſider that he himſelf was before in the complete Poſſeſ- 


{ton of Exiſtence and of Happineſs, and in the full Enjoy: 
ment of Eternity. What Man can think of himſelf as 


called out and ſeparated from Nothing, of his being 
made a conſcious, a reaſonable and happy Creature, in 
hort, of being taken in as a Sharer of Exiſtence, 


and à kind of Partner in Eternity, without being 


e ee. up in Wonder, in Praiſe, in Adoration! 
It is indeed a T bought too big for the Mind of Man, 
YOL. II. I and 
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and rather to be entertained in the Secrecy of Devo-, 
tion, and in the Silence of the Soul, than to be 
expreſſed by Words. The Supreme Being has not 
given us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to extol and 
magnify ſuch unutterable Goodneſs. 

It is however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall 
be always doing what we ſhall be never able to do, 
and that a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will 

however be the Work of an Eternity. | 
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] have always taken a particular Pleaſure in ex- 
amining the Opinions which Men of different Re- 
ligions, different Ages, and different Countries, have 
entertained concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 
and the State of Happineſs which they promiſe them- 
ſelves in another World. For whatever Prejudices 
and Errors Human Nature lies under, we find that 
either Reaſon, or Tradition from our firſt Parents, 
has diſcovered to all People ſomething in theſe great 
Points which bears A to Truth, and to the 
Doctrines opened to us by Divine Revelation. I was 
lately diſcourſing on this wa 16a with a learned Per- 
fon} who has been very much converſant _— the 
[Inhabitants of the more Weftern Part of Afric. 
Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that Country, 
he tells me that their Notion of Heaven, or of a fu- 
ture State of Happineſs, is this, That every Thing 
xve there wiſh for will immediately preſent itſelf to 
us. We find, ſay they, our Souls are of ſuch a 
Nature that they require Variety, and are not ca- 
pable of being always delighted with the ſame Ob- 
jects, The ſupreme _—_ therefore, in Compli- 
ance with this Taſte of Happineſs which he has 
planted in the Soul of Man, will raife up from time 
to time, ſay they, every Gratification which it is 
in the Humour to be pleaſed with, If we with to 
be in Groves or Bowers, among running Streams 
or Falls of Water, we {hall immediately find ourſelves 
| | An 
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in the Midſt of ſuch a Scene as we deſire. If we 
would be entertained with Muſick and the Melody of 


Sounds, the Concert ariſes upon our With, and the 


whole Region about us is filled with Harmony: | In 
ſhort, every Deſire will be followed by Fruition, and 


whatever a Man's Inclination directs him to, will be 
preſent with him. Nor is it material whether the 


ſupreme Power creates in Conformity to our Wiſhes, . 


or whether he only produces ſuch a Change in our 
Imagination, as makes us believe ourſelves. conver- 
fant among thoſe Scenes which delight us. Our Hap- 


pineſs will be the ſame, whether it proceed from ex- 


ternal Objects, or from the Impreſhons of the Deity 
upon our own private Fancies. This is the Ac- 
count which I have received from my learned Friend. 
Notwithſtanding this Syſtem of Belief be in general 
very chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething 
ſublime in its manner of conſidering the Influence of 
a Divine Being on a Human Soul. It has alſo, 
like molt other Opinions of the Heathen World upon 
theſe important Points, it has, I ſay, its Foundation 
in Truth, as it ſuppoſes the Souls of good Men after 
this Life to be in a State of perfect Happineſs, that in 


this State there will be no barren Hopes, nor fruitleſs 


Wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every Thing we can 
deſire. Bat the particular Circumſtance which I am 
molt pleaſed with in this Scheme, and which ariſes 
from a juſt Reflection upon Human Nature, is that Va- 
riety of Pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the Souls of good 
Men will be poſſeſſed of in another World. This 
think highly probable, from the Dictates both of Rea- 
4on and Revelation. Ihe Soul conſiſts of many Fa- 
culties, as the Underſtanding, and the Will, with all 
the Senſes both outward and inward; or, to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, the Soul can exert herſelf in 
many different Ways of Action. She can underſtand, 
will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, and 
apply herſelf to many other the like Exerciſes of dif- 
_—_ 2 Si {erent 
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1 | ferent Kinds and Natures . but what is more to be | 
} ' ' conſidered, the Soul is capable of receiving a moſt 
4 Exquiſite Pleaſure and Satisfaction from the Exerciſe 


ok any of theſe its Powers, when they are gratified 

with their proper Objects; ſhe can be entirely happy 

by the Satisfaction of the Memory, the Sight, the 
ng, or any other Mode of Perception. Ever 


| Faculty is as a diſtinct Taſte in the Mind, and hati 
Objects accommodated to its proper Reliſh, Doctor 
5 Tillotjon ſomewhere ſays, that he will not preſume to 
determine in what conſiſts the Happineſs of the Bleſt, 


5 becauſe God Almighty is capable of making the Soul 
happy by ten thouſand different Ways, .Belides thoſe 
i ſeveral Avenues to Pleaſure, which the Soul is endowed 
with in this Life, it is not impoſſible, according to the 
Opinions of many eminent Divines, but there may be 
new Faculties in the Souls of good Men made per- 


L 3 fect, as well as new Senſes in their glorified Bodies. 
8 "Chis we are ſure of, that there will be new Objects 
[ q _ offered to all thoſe Faculties which are eſſential to us. 
j q We are likewiſe to take notice that every particu- 
; ' lar Faculty is capable of being employed on a very 
bi great Variety of Objects. Ihe Underſtanding, for 
| Example, may be happy in the Contemplation of 
if Moral, Natural, Mathematical, and other Kinds of 
Truth. The Memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an 
1 infinite Multitude of Objects, eſpecially when the 


Soul ſhall have paſſed through the Space of many 
; Millions of Years, and ſhall reflect with Pleaſure on 
} the Days of Eternity. Every other Faculty may be 
conſidered in the ſame Extent. 

* We cannot queſtion but that the Happineſs of a 

ö Soul will be adequate to its Nature, and that it is not 
4 endowed with any Faculties which are to lie uſeleſs 
1 and unemployed. ] he Happineſs is to be the Hap- 
| {  , pineſsof the whole Man, and we may eaſily conceive 
q +: to ourſelves the Happineſs of the Soul, while any one 
W N of its Faculties is in the Fruition of its chief * 


Err 
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The Happineſs may be of a more exalted Nature in 
Proportion as the Faculty employed is ſo; but as the 
whole Soul acts in the Exertion xr wh of its particular 
Powers, the whole Soul is happy in the Pleafure 
which ariſes from any of its particular Acts. For not- 
withſtanding, as has been before hinted, and as it has 
been taken Notice of by one of the greateſt modern 
Philoſophers, we divide the Soul into ſeveral Powers 
and Faculties, there is no ſuch Diviſion in the Soul 
itſelf, ſince it is the whole Soul that remembers, un- 
derſtands, wills, or imagines. Our Manner of con- 
ſidering the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, Imagi- 
nation, and the like Faculties, is for the better ena- 
bling us to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted Sub- 
jects of Speculation, not that there is any ſuch Divi- 
ſion in the Soul itſelf, 5 . 
Seeing then that the Soul has many different Facul- 
ties, or, in other Words, many different Ways of 
acting; that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made haps 
py by all theſe different Faculties or Ways of act- 
ing; that it may be endowed with ſeveral latent 
Faculties, which it is not at preſent in a Condition to 
exert; that we cannot believe the Soul is endow'd 
with any Faculty which is of no Uſe to it; that when- 
ever any one of theſe Faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, 
the Soul is in a State of Happineſs; and in the laſt 
Place, conſidering that the Happineſs of another 
World is to be the Happineſs of the whole Man; who 
can queſtion but that there is an infinite Variety in 
thoſe Pleaſures we are ſpeaking of ; and that this Ful- 
nels of Joy will be made up of all thoſe Pleaſures 
which the Nature of the Soul 1s capable cf receiving? 
We ſhall be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, if 


we obſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to the 


Mind of Man, The Soul does not care to be always 


in the ſame Bent. "The Faculties relieve one another 


by Turns, and receive an additional Plezſure from the 


| Novelty of thoſe Objects about which they are con- 


verſant. | 
ha Revelatian 


* * 
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174 The BzxauTrits of the 
Revelation likewife very much confirms this No- 
tion, under the different Views which it gives us of 


our future Happineſs. In the Deſcription of the 
Throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe. Objects 


which are able to gratify the Senſes and Imagination : 
In very many Places it intimates to us all the Happi- 
neſs which the Underſtanding can poflibly receive in 


that State, where all Things ſhall be revealed to us, 


and we ſhall know, even as we are known; the Rap- 
tures of Devotion, of Divine Love, the Pleaſure of 
converſing with our Bleſſed Saviour, with an innume- 
rable Hoff of Angels, and with the Spirits of juſt Men 
made perfect, are likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral 
Parts of the Holy Writings. There are alſo men- 
tioned thoſe Hierarchies or Governments, in which 
the Bleſt ſhall be ranged one above another, in which 
we = be ſure a great Part of our Happineſs will 


like wiſe confiſt; for it will not be there as in this 


World, where every one is aiming at Power and Su- 
periority ; but, on the contrary, every one will find 


that Station the moſt proper for him in which he is 
placed, and will probably think that he could not have 


been ſo happy. in any other Station. Theſe, and 
many other Farticulars, are marked in Divine Reve- 
lation as the ſeveral Ingredients of our Happineſs in 
Heaven, which all imply ſuch a Variety of Joys, and 
ſuch a Gratification of the Soul in all its different Fa- 


culties, as I have been here mentioning. 


Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubins are 


a Set of Angels who know moſt, and the Seraphims a 


Set of Angels who love moſt, Whether this Diſtinc- 


tion be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here ex- 


amine; but it is highly probable, that among the Spi- 
rits of good Men, there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the Employment of one Faculty 


than of another, and this perhaps according to thote 


innocent and virtuous Habits or Inclinations which 
have here taken the deepeſt Root, + 


I might 
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I might here apply this Conſideration to the Spirits 


of wicked Men, with relation to the Pain which they 


ſhall ſuffer in one of their Faculties, and the reſpec- 
tive Miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each Fa- 
culty in particular. But leaving this to the-Reflemon 
of my Readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how 
we ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and re- 
joice in the Being which he has beſtowed upon us, lor 
8 made the Soul ſuſceptible of Pleaſure by ſo 
many different Ways. We ſee by what a Variety of 
Paſlages Joy and Gladneſs may enter into the Thoughts 


of Man; how wonderfully a Human Spirit is framed, 


to imbibe its proper Satisfactions, and taſte the GO 
neſs of its Creator, We may therefore look into 
ourſelves with Rapture and Amazement, and cannot 
ſufficiently expreſs our Gratitude to him, he has 
encompaſied us with ſuch a Profuſion of Blefigs, and 
opened in us ſo many Capacities of enjoying them... 

There cannot be a ſtronger Argument that God 
has deſigned us for a State of future Happinels, and 
for that Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that 
he has thus naturally qualified the Soul for it, and 


made it a Being capable of receiving ſo much Bliſs. 


He would never have made ſuch Faculties in vain, 
and have endowed us with Powers that were not to 
be exerted on ſuch Objects as are ſuited to them. It 
is very manifeſt, by the inward Frame and Conſtitu- 
tion of our Minds, that he has adapted them to an in- 
finite Variety of Pleaſures and Gratifications, which 
are not to be met with in this Life. We ſhould 
therefore at all times take care that we do not difap- 


point this his gracious Purpoſe and Intention towards 
us, and make thoſe Faculties which he formed as fo 


many Qualifications for Happineſs and Rewards, to 


be the Inftruments of Pain and Puniſhment. 
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3 ILPA an, SHA l. U M, an Autediluvian 


EE... Courtfoip. | 
Ae Las one of the 150 Daughters of Zil- 


| 5 Race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the 
: Learned think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly 


beautiful, and when ſhe was a Girl of Threeſcoie 


8 


i 43 and ten Years of Age, received the Addreſſes of 
: Te ſeveral who made Love to her. Amongſt theſe 
11 Were two Brothers, Harpath and Shalum, Flarpath, 
l . being the Firſt-born, was Maſter of that fruitful 
1 Region which lies at the Foot of Mount Tirzah, in 
1 b the Southern Parts of China. Shalum (which is to 
F 4 ay the Flanter in the Chineſe Language) poſſeſſed all 
1 4 the neighbouring Hills, and that great Range of 
1 * Mountains which goes under the Name of Tirzah. 
1 ' Hiarpath was of a ants contemptuous Spirit; 
1 SFhalum was of a gentle Diſpoſition, beloved both by 
[ ! | S2od and Man, , „ | 
[ N It is faid that among the Antediluvian Women, the 
[ 4 Daughters of (abu had their Minds wholly ſet upon 
| 12 Ricnes; ſor which Reaſon the beautiful Hilpa pre- 
/ bh _ "ferred Harpaih to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous 


| _ | Flocks and Herds, that covered all the low Country 

which runs along the Foot of Mount Tirzah, and is 
' Watered by ſeveral Fountains and Streams breaking 
| vat of the Sides of that Mountain. | | 
5 Hlarpatb made ſo quick a Diſpatch of his Court- 


3 9 · re 
4 . . 
. 
7 


j ſhip, that he married Ililba in the Hundredth Year 
. ol her Age; and being of an inſolent Lemper, laughed 
to Scorn his Brother SHhalum for having pretended to 


| the beautiful Hilpg, when he was Matter of nothing 


1 but a long Chain 'of Rocks and Mountains, This 
j Jo much provoked $ha/um, that he is faid to have 
4 Caurſed his Brother in the Bitterneſs of his Heart, and 
3 tO have prayed that one of his Mountains might fall 
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upon his Head if ever he came within the Shadow 
6 30; + | | | Fs 
From this Time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the Vallies, but' came to an untimely 
End in the 205th Year of his Age, being drowned m 
a River as he attempted to croſs it. This River is 
called to this Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, 
the River Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, 


iſſues out of one of thoſe Mountains which SHalum 


P „ * * 
him in the Bitterneſs of his Heart. 


_ Hilda was in the 160th Yer of her Age at the 
Death of her Huſband, having brought him but 50 
Children, before he was ſnatched away, as has been 
already related. Many of the Antediluvians made 
Love to the young Widow, tho no one was thought 
fo likely to ſucceed in her Affections as her firit Lover 
Shalum, who renewed his Court to her about ten 


wiſhed might fall upon his Brother, when he-curſed 


| Years after the Death of Harpath; for it was not 


thought decent in thoſe Days that a Widow ſhould 
be ſeen by a Man within ten Y ears after. the Deceaſe 
of her Huſband. _ On 0 


Shalum falling into a deep Melancholy, and reſoly- 


ing to take away that CO which lad been tailed - 


againſt him when he made his firſt Addreſſes ta #14, 
| began, immediately after her Marriage with Harpath, 

to plant all that mountainous Region which fell to his 
Lot in the Diviſion of this Country.“ He knew how 
to adapt every Plant to its proper Soil, and is thought 
to have inherited many traditional Secrets of that Art 
from the firſt Man. This Employment turned at 
length to his Profit as well as to his Amuſement: His 
Mountains were in a few Years ſhaded with young 
4rees, that gradually ſhot up into Groves, Woods, 


and Foreſts, intermixed with Walks and Lawns, and 


Gardens; inſomuch that the whole Region, from 2 
naked and deſolate Proſpect, began now to look like a 
ſecond Paradiſe, The Pleaſantneſs of the Place, and 

| 1 Me 


I 1 278 The Bravries of the 
l is the agreeable Diſpoſition of Shalum, who was reck- 
1 4 oned one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all who lived 
q 1 before the Flood, drew into it Multitudes of People, 
; : who were perpetually employed in the ſinking of 
L 4 Wells, the digging of Trenches, and the hollowing —_ 
| 1 of Trees, for tne better Diſtribution of Water thro? ET 
10 every Part of this ſpacious Plantation. | ; 
| 1 "The Habitations of Shalum looked every Year 
q 4 more beautiful in the Eyes of Hilpa, who, after the ; 
1 : Space of 70 Autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with Z 
? T7 3 the diſtant Proſpect of Shalum's Hills, which were 
_ 2335 2 then covered with innumerable Tufts of Trees, and E 
ö | if gloomy Scenes that gave a Magnificence to the Place, | I 
= 1 and converted it into one of the fineſt Landſkips the 3 
1 't Eye of Man could behold. : an q 
l if The Chrmefe record a Letter which Shalum is faid J 
[ | to have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh Year of her 3 
| 1 Widowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without de- 
: 1 | parting from that noble Simplicity of Sentiments, and 3 
1 P Plainnefs of Manners, which appears in the Original. i 
| T '  Shalum was at this Time 180 Years old, and Hips q 
4 170. 
a $1 Shalum, Maler of Ifount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 12;freſs 
; 1 | of the Valles. op 
n 4 : I, n the 788th Tear of the Creation. 
' What have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter of Zil- 
1 pa, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf away in Marriage to my 
; 1 © Rival? I grew weary of the Light of the Sun, and 
1 * have ever ſince been covering myſelf with VV oods 
. © and Foreſts, Theſe threeſcore and ten Years have 
| © ] bewailed the Loſs of thee on the Tops of Mount 
3 t Tirzah, and ſoothed my Melancholy among a thou- 
: \ © fandglocmy Shades of my own railing. My Dwel- 
| lings are at preſent as the Garden of God; every 
1 Part of them is filled with Fruits, and Flowers, and 
| * Fountains. The whole Mountain is perfumed fr 
bf 1 5 2 chy 
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© thy Reception. Come up into it, O my Beloved, and 
let us people this Spot of the new World with a 
© beautitul Race of Mortals ; let us multiply exceed- 
< ingly among theſe delightful Shades, and fill every 
Quarter of them with Sons and Daughters. Re- 
© member, O thou Daughter of Zilpab, that the Age 
of Man is but a thouſand Years; that Beauty is the 
© Admiration but of a few Centuries. It flouriſhes 
© as a Mountain Oak, or as a Cedar on the Top of 


© Tirzah, which in three or four hundred Years will 


fade away, and never be thought of by Poſterity, 
© unleſs a young Wood fprings from its Roots. 
© Think well on this, and remember thy Neighbour 


© in the Mountains. 


Having here inſerted this Letter, which I lock upon 


as the only Antediluvian B:llet-doux now extant, I 


ſhall in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and the 
Sequel of this Story. 


 SpECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 584. 
The Sequel of the Story of Shalum and Hilpa, 


The Letter inferted in my laſt had ſo good an Ef- 


fect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a 
Lwelve- month, after the following Manner. 


Hilpa, Miftreſs of the Vallies, to Shalum, Mafter of 


Mount Tirzah. 


In the 189th Year of the GH, 
© What have I to do with thee, O Shalum Thou 
« praiſelt Hilpa's Beauty, but art thou not ſecretly 


© enamoured with the Verdure of her Meadows ? Art 


© thou not more affected with the Proſpect of her 
© green Vallies, than thou wouldeſt be with the Sight 
© of her Perſon? The Lowings of my Herds, and 
the Bleating of my Flocks, make a pleaſant Echo 
© in thy Mountains, and found ſweetly in thy Ears. 


What though I am delighted with the Wavings of 


thy 
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thy Foreſts, and thoſe Breezes of Perfumes which 
| * flow from the "Top of Tirzah: Are theſe like the 
Riches of the Valley? + 
I know thee, O Shalum ; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwele 
lings are among the Cedars ; thou ſearcheſt out the 
© Diverfity of 'Soils, thou underſtandeſt the Influences 
© of the Stars, and markeſt the Change of Seaſons. 
* Can a Woman appear lovely in the Eyes of ſuch a 
done? Diſquiet me not, O iShalum; let me alone, 
 xtat I may enjoy thoſe goodly Poſſeſſions which are 
Hallen tb my Lot. Win me not by thy inticing 
Words. May thy Trees increaſe and multiply; 


mayeſt thou add Wood to Wood, and Shade to 


* Shade ; but tempt nat Hilpa to deſtroy thy Soli- 
tude, and make thy Retirement populous.” 

= The: Chineſe ſay, that a little Time afterwards ſhe 
Acepted of a Treat in one of the neighbouring Hills 
ro which Shalum had invited her. This Treat laſted 


for to Years, and is ſaid to have colt SHalum five 


hundred Antelopes, two thouſand Oſtriches, and a 
thouland "Tun of Milk; but what molt of all recom- 
mended it, was that Variety of delicious Fruits and 
Pot-herbs, in which no Perſon then living could any 
Way equal Shahum, ' + 3 . 

He treated her in the Bower which he had planted 


amidſt the Woods of Nightingales. This Wood was 
made up of ſuch Fruit- Trees and Plants as are moſt 


agreeable to the ſeveral Kinds of Singing Birds; ſo 
that it had drawn into it all the Muſick of the Coun- 
try; and zvas filled from one End of the Year to the 
other with the moſt agreeable Concert. in Seaſon. 

He fhewed ber every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 


priſing Scene in this new Region of Woodlands; and 


as by this Means he had all the Opportunities he could 
wiſn for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded fo 
well, chat upon her Departure ſhe made him a kind of 
Promiſes: and gave him her Word to return him a po- 
fitive An wer in leſs than fiſty Years, 0g 5 
E | 5 
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© She had not been long among her own People in the 
Vallies, when ſhe received new Qvertures, zud at the 
fame Time a molt ſplendid Viſit from. Mitac h, who 
was a mighty Man of old, and had builtja great City, 
which he- called aſter his on Name, Eyery:Houle 
was made for at leaſt a: thouſand Years, nay ther 
were ſome that were leafed out for-thiee e 


that the Quantity of Stone and Timber conſumed in 


this Bui ding is ſcarce, to be imagined by theſe Who 
live in the preſent Age of the World. I his great 
Man entertained her with the Voice of muligal In- 
ſtruments which had been lately invented, and danced 
before her to the Sound of the Limbrel. He allo 
preſented her with ſeveral ; domeſtic- Utenkls. wrought 


in Braſs and Iron, which had been newiy.tound out 
for the Conveniency of Life, | In the mean Time 


Shalum grew very uneaſy with himſelf, and was ſorely 
diſpleaſed at Hi/pa for the Reception which the had 
given to Miſbpach, inſomuch that he never wrote. tg 
her or ſpoke of her during a whale Revolayiog of 
Saturn; but finding that this Intercourſe went ng 
further than a Viſit, he again renewed his, Addr 


to her, who during her long Silence is ſaid very often 


to have caſt a wiſhing Eye upon Mount Tirzab. -... 
Her Mind continued wavering about twenty. Years 


longer between Shalum: and Mijbpach; for tho; her 


Inclinations favoured the former, her Intexeſt pleaded 
very powerfully for the other. While her Heart was 
in this unſettled Condition, the following Accident 
happened which determined her Choice. A high 
Tower of Wood that ſtood in, the City of Hibpach 
having caught Fire by a Flaſh of Lightuing, in a jew 
Days reduced the whole Jon to:Athes., Aach 
teſolved to rebuild the Place Whatever it ſnouſd coſt 
him ; and having already deſtroyed: all the I imber of 
the Country, he was forced to have Recourſę to 
Shalum, whoſe Foreſts were now two hundred Y ears 


old, He purchaſed theſe Woods with ſo many Hos 
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of Cattle and Flocks of Sheep, and with ſuch a vaſt 
Extent of Fields and Paſtures, that Shalum was now 


grown more wealthy than Miſhpach; and therefore 


ee fo charminginthe Eyes f ZiſpaW'sDavghrer, 


that The no longer refuſed him in Marriage. On 


the Day in which he brought her up into the 
Mountains he raiſed a moſt prodigious Pile of Cedar 
and of every ſweet ſmelling Wood, which reached 
above 200 Cubits in height; He alſo caſt into the Pile 
Bundles of Myrrh and Shaves of Spikenard, enriching 
Choy Shrub, ard making it fat with the 
Guts of his Plantations, This was the Burnt Offer- 
ing which SHhalum offered in the Day of his Eſpouſals: 
The Smoke of it aſcended up to Heaven, and filled the 

| whole Country with Incenſe and Perfume. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 585. 
His TOR x. | 


vw HEN 1 look into the Frame and Conſtitution 


of my own Mind, there is no Part of it which 


I obſerve with greater Satisfaction, than that Tenderneſs 


' and Concern which it bears for the Good and Happi- 


neſs of Mankind. My own Circumſtances are indeed 


ſo narrow and ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very little 
Pleaſure, could I receive it only from thoſe Enjoyments 
 whichare in my own Poſſeſſion; but this great Tinc- 


ture of Humanity, which I find in all my Thoughts 
and Reflections, f am happier than any ſingle Perſon 
can de, with all the Wealth, Strength, Beauty and 


_ Succeſs, that can be conferred upon a Mortal, if he 


only reliſhes ſuch a Preportion of theſe Bleſſings as 
is veſted in himſelf, and in his own private Property. 
By this Means, very Man that does himſelf any real 


Service, does mea Kindneſs. I come in for my Share 


in all the Good that happens to a Man of Merit and 
Virtue, and partake of many Gifts of Fortune and 
Power that I was never born to, There is nothing 


in 
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in particular in which I ſo much rejoice as the Deliver- 
ance of good and generous Spirits out of Dan . 
Difficulties and Diftreſſes. And becauſe the Won 
does not ſupply Inſtances of this Kind to furniſh out 
ſufficient Entertainments for ſuch an Humanity and 
Benevolence of Temper, I have ever delighted in 
reading the Hiſtory of Ages paſt, which draws to- 

_ gether into a narrow Compaſs the great Occurrences 
and Events that are but thinly ſown in thoſe Tracts of 
Time, which lie within our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation. When I fee the Life of a great Man, who 
deſerved well of his Country, after having ſtruggled 
through all the Oppoſitions of Prejudice and Envy, 
breaking out with Luſtre, and ſhining forth in all the 
Splendor of Succeſs, I cloſe my Book, and am an 
happy Man for a whole Evening. n 

But ſince in Hiſtory, Events are of a mixed Nature, 
and often happen alike to the Worthleſs and the Deſer- 
ving, inſomuch that we frequently ſee a virtuous Man 
dying in the midſt of Diſappointments and Calamities, 
and the Vicious ending their Days in Proſperity and 
Peace; I love to amuſe myſelf with the Accounts I 
meet with in fabulous Hiſtories and Fictons: For in 
this Kind of Writings we have always the Pleaſure of 
- ſeeing Vice Ret and Virtue rewarded: indeed, 
were we able to view a Man in the whole Circle of his 
Exiftence, we ſhould have the Satisſaction of ſeeing it 
cloſe with Happineſs or Miſery, according to his pro- 
per Merit : But though our View of him is interrupted 
by Death before the finiſhing of his Adventures (if I 
may ſo ſpeak) we may be ſure that the Concluſion and 
Cataſtrophe is altogether ſuitable to his Behaviour. 
On the contrary, - the whole Being of a Man, conſi- 
dered as an Hero, or a Knight-Errant, is compre- 
hended within the Limits of a Poem or Romance, and 
therefore always ends to our Satisfaction; fo that In- 
ventions of this Kind are like Food and Exerciſe to a 
good-natured Diſpoſition, which they pleaſe and gra- 
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oy Fe we take in ſeeing; them „ 1 
Among the many feign'd "Hiſtories which: I hae 
News with in my Reading, there is none in which, the 
ero's Perplexity is greater, and the Winding out of 
it more difficult, than that in a French Author whoſe 
Name I have forgot, It ſo happens, that the Hero's 
Miſtreſs was the Siſter of his intimate Friend, who 


far certain Reaſons was given out to be dead, while 
he was preparing to leave his Country in queſt: of, Ad- 


vent res. The Hero ha ing heard of his Friend's 
Death, immediately repaired to his Miſtreſs, to con- 
do.e with, her, and comfort her. Upon his Arrival 


in her Garden, he diſcevered at a Diſtance a Man 
claſped in her Arms, and embracing her with the 
moſt endearing Tenderneſs. What ſhould. he do? It 


mot cggſiſt witz the Gentleneſs ofia Knight-Errans 
either, to kill his. Mistress, or the Man whom ſhe was 
leaſed to favour. At the fame. Lime, it would have 
Pole a Romance, ſhould he have laid violent Hands 
on himſelf. In ſhort, he immediately entered upon 
his Adventures; and, after a long Series of Exploits, 


found out by Degrees, that the Perſon he ſaw in his 


Miſtreſs's Arms Was her o Brother, taking Leave 


4. her. before. he left his Country, band the Embrace 


E gave him nothing elſe but'the affectionate Farewel 


8 a Siſter: So that he had at once the two greateſt 


atisſactions that could enter into the Heart of Man; 


in finding his Friend alive, whom he; thought dead; 


and his Miſtreſs faithful, whom he believed inconſtant ; 
There, axe indeed ſome. Nifafters: ſo very fatal, that 


it is impoſſible for any Accidents-£0 xectify- them. Of 
this Kind was that, of poor Lucretia, and yet we ſeg 


Ovid has found, an Expedient even, in this Caſe: He 


nes a bras wad erg Viegia — on the 
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Sea-Shore, where ſhe was diſcovered by Neptune, and 


violated. . After a long and ſucceſsful Importunity,-t6 
mitigate her Sorrow, he ofers her whatever the could 
wiſh: for. Neyer certainly was the Wit of Woman 


more puzzled in finding out a Stratagem to retrieve 


her Honour. Had ſhe deſired to be changed into a 
Stock or Stone, a Beaſt, Fiſh; or Fowl, ſhe would 


have been a Loſer by:it: Or had ſhe deſired to have 


been made a Sea-Nymph, or a Goddeſs, her Immor- 
tality would have. perpetuated: her Diſgrace. Give 
me therefore, ſaid ſhe, ſuch a Shape as may make me 
incapdble of ſuffering again the like Calamity, or of 
being teproached for what I have. already ſuffered. 
In ſhort, - ſhe was turned into a Man, and by that 


only Means avoided the Danger and Imputation the 


ſo much dreaded. 


I was once myſelf in Agonies of Grieſ that are unut- 


terable, and in fo great a Diſtraction of Mind, that I 
thought myſelf even out of the Poſſibility of receivi 
Comfort. The Occaſion was as follows: When 
was a Vouth in a Part of the Army which was then 


quarter'd at Dover, I fell in love with an agreeable 


oung Woman, of a good Family in thoſe Parts, and 
had the Satisfaction of ſeeing my Addreſſes kindly re- 
ceived, which occaſioned the Perplexity I am -go+ 
mg to relate. | n 
We were in a calm Evening diverting ourſelves 
upon the Cop of the Cliff with the Proſpect of the 
Sea, and trifling away the Pime in ſuch little Fond- 


neſſes as are moſt ridiculous to People in Buſineſs, and 


moſt agre eable to thoſe in Love. 3 
In the Midſt of theſe our innocent Endearments, 
ſhe ſnatch'd a Paper of Verſes out of my Hand and 
ran away with them. I was following her, when 
on a ſudden the Ground, though at a conſiderable 
Diſtance from the Verge of the Precipice, funk un- 
der her, and threw her down from ſo prodigious an 
Height upon ſuch a Range of Rocks, as he 
| e 


1% | P. Bravrizs of the 

2 her into ten thouſand Pieces, had her Body 
| n made of Adamant. It is much eaſier for my 
: Reader to imagine my State of Mind upon ſuch an 
1 Occaſion, than for me to expreſs it. I ſaid to myſelf, 


* It is not in the Power of Heaven to relieve me 
1 When I awakened, equally tranſported and aſtoniſh- 
=: ed, to fee myſelf drawn out of an Affliction which, 
Wii} tze very Moment before appeared to me altogether 
4 1 inextricable. $165 oY h | 
1 . The Impreffions of Grief and Horror were ſo 
1 1 lively on this Occaſion, that while they laſted, they 
| l made me more miſerable than I was at the real Death 
: of this beloved Perſon (which happened a few Months 
| after, at a Time when the Match between us was 
[ { concluded) inaſmuch as the imaginary Death was un- 


WE timely, and I myſelf in a Sort an Acceſſary; whereas 


| het real Deceaſe had at leaſt theſe Alleviations, of be- 
| - | ming natural and inevitable. ; 4 6 5 . 
3 The Memory of the Dream I have related, ſtill 
| | dwells fo ſtrongly upon me, that I can never read the 
| Deſcription of Dever-Qiſ, in Shakefpear's Tragedy 
i [ of King Lear, without a freſh Senſe of my Eſcape. 
2 1 The Proſpect from that Place is drawn with ſuch 
1 | proper Incidents, that whoever can read it without 
1 growing giddy, muſt have a good Head, or a very 
! dad one, By 7 NE. | 
| | _ Come on, Sir, here's the Place; fand ftill ! How fearful 
| j And dizzy tis to caſt one's Eyes fo ow ? 
j i The Craws and Choughs that wing the Midway Air, 
; 1 | Show ſcarce as groſs as Beetles. Half Way ditun 
} | Hangs one that gathers Samphire—— Dreadful Trade] 
| Adethinks he ſeems no bigger than his Head. 7 


| 

j The Fiſhermen that walk upon the Beach, 
| | Appear like Mice, and yond tall anchoring Bark 
i Diminiſb' d to her Boat; her Boat ! a Buoy | 
| Almoſt too ſmall for Sight. The murmuring Surge 
| 
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(That on the unnumbered Pebble beats) | 
Cannot be heard fo high. Fil look no monde.” 


F ATLER, "Vo 111 No. 177, 
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Every Principle that is a Motive to good Ac- 


tions ought to be encouraged, ſince Men are of ſo 
different a Make, that the ſame Principle does not 


work equally upomall Minds. What ſome Men are 


prompted to by Conſcience, Duty or Religion, which 


are only difterent Names for the ſame Thing, others 
are prompted to by Honour. 
The Senſe of Honour is of fo Gon 4 Sfiente a 


Nature, that it is only to be met with in Minds 


which are naturally Noble, or in ſuch as have been 
cultivated by great Examples, or a refined Education. 
This Paper therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who 


by Means of any of theſe Advantages are, or ought 


to be, actuated by this glorious Principle. F 
But as nothing is more pernicious than a Priaci- 


ple of Action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall con- 


ftider Honour with reſpect to three Sorts of Men. 
Firſt of all, with os to thoſe who have a right No- 


tion of it. Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have 


a miſtaken Notion of it. And thirdly, with regard 
to thoſe who treat. it as chimerical, and turn it into 
Ridicule. 

In the firſt Place, true Honour, though it be a dif. 
ferent Principle from Religion, is that which produces 
the ſame Effects. The Lines of Action, though 
drawn from different Parts, terminate in the ſame 
Point. Religion embraces V irtue, as it is enjoyed by 
the Laws of God; Honour, as it is 'graceful and or- 
namental of Human Nature. The Religious Man 


fears, the Man of Honour ſcorns to do an ill Action. 


The former conſiders Vice as ſomething that is be- 


neath him, the other as ſomething that is offenſive to 


the 
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me other as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks 
pet” in that natural and genuine Language of a Man of 
| 

1 Honour, when he declares that were there no God to 
q ſee or puniſh Vice, he would not commit it, becauſe 
i it is of fo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a Nature. 

4 I T hall conclude this Head with the Deſcription of 


Honour i in the Part of youn 8 Fuba. 


| | 8 s ee Tye, the Law of Kings, 

if The noble Mind s diſtinguiſhing Perfefiion, | 

ö That aid and ſtrengtbens Virtue where it meets her, 
i} Aud imitates her Achions where ſhe is not. 

11 eurht net to be ſported wi MERE O24 Sato. 


7 0 In the feond Place: we are to aner thoſe whe 


| | wee miſtaken Notions of Honour, and theſe are ſuch 
1 ' as eſtabliſh any Thing to themſelves for a Point of 


N "ypt- 56 
rs 
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1 to revenge than to forgive an Injury; who make no 
f{ Scruple of telling a Lye, but would put any Man to 
} Death that accuſes them of i it; who are more careful 

to guard their Reputation by their Courage than by 
their Virtue. True Fortitude is indeed fo becom- 


1 


4 ing in Human Nature, that he who wants it ſcarce 
| deſerves the Name of a Man; but we find: ſeveral 
4 Who fo much abuſe this Notion, that they place the 


whole Idea of Honour in a Kind of Brutal Courage ; 


Þ by which Means we have had many among us who 


have called themſelves Men of Honour, that weuld 
3 have been a Diſgrace to a Gibbet. In a word, the 
| Man who ſacrifices any Duty of a reaſonable Crea- 

ture to a a prevailing Mode or F aſhion, who looks 


33 upon any Thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to 


Ris Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who thinks him 


| felf obliged by thi is Principle to the Practice of ſome 
V irtues 


| the Diving Being... The one as what is unlecoming, 


4 Honour which is contrary either to the Laws of God, 
1 or of their Country; who think it more honourable 
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Virtues and not of others, is by no Means to be 


reckon'd among true Men of Honour, 

Timogenes was a lively Inſtance of one aftuated by 
falſe Honour, Timogenes would {mile at a Man's ſeit 
who ridiculed his Maker, and at the ſame Lime, 
run a Man through the Body that ſpoke ill of his 
Friend. Timaogenes would have ſcorned to have be- 
trayed a Secret, that was intruſted with him, tho* the 


Fate of his Country depended upon the Diſcover 8 of 


it. Timogenes took away the Lite of a young F 

in a Duel, for having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a Lads 
whom he himſelf had duced 3 in Youth, and betra - 
into Want and Ignominy. To cloſe his Charad 

Timogenes, after having ruined ſeveral poor Trades. 
men's Families, who had truſted him, fold his Eſtate 
to ſatisfy his Creditors ; but like a Man of Honour, 
diſpoſed of all the Money he could make of it, in the 


paying off his Play-Debts, or to ſpeak in his own Lan- 


guage, his Debts of Honour. 


In the third Place, we are to conſider thoſe Perſons, 


who treat this Principle as chimerical, and turn it into 


Ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no Honour are 
of a more profligate and abandoned Nature than even 
tho'e who are actuated by falſe Notions of i it, as there 
is more Hopes of a Heretic than of an Atheiſt, 

Theſe Sons of Infamy conſider Honour with old Sy- 


phax, in the Play beforementioned, as a fine imagi- 


nary Notion, that leads aſtray young 'unexperienced 
Men, and draws them into real Miſchiets, while they 
are engaged in the Purſuits of a Shadow. © Theſe are 
generally Perſons who, in Shakeſpeare's Phraſe, are 
worn and hackney'd in the Mays of Men : whoſe Ima- 
ginations are grown callous, and have loſt thoſe deli- 
cate Sentiments which are natural to Minds that are 
innocent and undepraved. Such old battered Mit- 


creants ridicule every thing as Romantic that comes 


in Competition with their preſent Intereſt, and treat 


thoſe Perſons as Vikonaries who dare ſtand up in a 
5 corrupt 
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corrupt Age, for what has not its immediate Reward 
joined to it. The Talents, Intereſt, or Experience 
of ſuch Men, make them very often uſeful in all Par- 
ties, and at all Times. But whatever Wealth and 
Dignities they may arrive at, they ought to conſider, 
that every one ſtands as a Blot in the Annals of his 
Country, who arrives at the 'Femple of Honour by 
any other Way than through that of Virtue. | 
5 GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 161. 
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| Tur Time 4 or ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 
ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick enough 
togcher in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant Action, 
and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. In 
order, therefore, to remedy this Defe&, that the Mind 
may not want. Buſineſs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that 
can recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to 
CNE 
That wonderful Faculty, which we call the Me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 
thing preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repo- 
ſitorles in ſeveral Animals that are filled with Stores of 
their former Food, on which they may ruminate when 
their preſent Paſture fails. . | 
As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vaeant 
Moments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by 
Ideas of what is p, we have other Faculties that agi- 
tate and employ her upon what is to come, Theſe 
are the Paſſions of Hope and Fear. 5 
By theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futu- 
rity, and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objects 
that lichid in the remoteſt Depths of Lime. We ſuf⸗ 
fer Miſery, and enjoy Happineis, before they are in 
Being; we can ſet the Sun and Stars forward, 1 
„ light 
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ſight of them by wandering into thoſe retired Parts of 
Eternity when Heaven and Earth ſhall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the Exiſtence 
of a Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, whoſe 
Thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confine 
myſell to that particular Paſſion which goes by the 
Mins of Hope. 5 
Our actual Enjoyments are fo few and tranſient, 
that Man would be a 5 miſerable Being, were he 
not endowed with this Paſſion, which gives him a 
Taſte of thoſe good Things which may poſſibly come 
into his Poſſeſſion, Mie ſhould hope for every thing that 
15 $994, fays the old Poet Linus, yon there is nothing 
which may not be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
Gods are able to give us. Hope quickens all the ftill 


Parts oſ Life, and keeps the Mind awake in her molt 


remiſs and indolent Hours. It gives habitual Serenity 
and Good Humour, It is a kind of Vital Heat in 


the Soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe 
does not attend to it. It makes Pain eaſy, and Labour 


pleaſant. Beſides theſe ſeveral Advantages which 
riſe from Hope, there is another which is none of the 
leaſt, and that is, its great Efficacy in preſerving us 
from ſetting too high a Value on preſent Enjoyments. 
The-faying of Cz/ar is very well known. When he 
had given away all his Eſtate in Gratuities among his 
Friends, one of them aſked what he had left for himſelf; _ 
to which that great Man replied, _ . His natural 
ps, mens hindered him from prifing what he was 
certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his Thoughts up 
on ſomething more valuable than he had in view. I 
queſtion not but every Reader will draw a Moral from 
this Story, and apply it to himſelf without any Diree- 


tion. 


The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of 
the Learned believe was formed among the Heathens 
upon the Tradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how 
deplorable a State they thought the preſent Life, ch- 

N 3 | | | out 
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out be: To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition if. Mi- 
ſery, they tell us, that our Foretather, according to the 
Pagan FT haciogs, had a great Veſſel preſented him 
by Pandora: Upon his lifting up the Lid of it, ſays 
the Fable, there flew out all the Calamities and Diſ- 
3 tempers incident to Men, from which, till that Time, 
{ they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been 
{ ineſoſed in the Cup with ſo much bad Company, in- 
5 | Read of flying off; with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the 
| Lig of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. | 
1 I chall make but two Reflexions upon what I have 
1 — hitherto ſaid. 'Þ irſt, that no kind of Life is ſo happy 
j as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope 
1 is well grounded, and when the Object of it is of an 
exalted: kind, and in its Nature proper to make the 
Perſon bappy who enjoys it. This Propoſition. muſt : 
be very evident to thoſe: who conſider how fe are the - 
preſent Enjoyments of the moſt happy Man, and bow z 
1 inſuffcient to give him an entire A and 5 
* {1 AaquieFonce,i in them. 5 
1 My next Obſervation is this, that a Religious os | 
| | is that which moſt abounds in a well grounded Hope, 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable 
| of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a Reli- 
33 | gious Man, is much more ſure and certain than the 
| Hope of any Temporal Blefling, as it is ſtrengthened E 73 
| not only by Reaſon, but by F aith. It has at the ſame FE if 
' time its Eye perpetually fixed on that State, which _ 
j implies in the very Notion of it the moſt full _ 
1 the moſt . 
. I have before ſhewn how the Influence of — in 
general ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condi- 
+ tion fupportable, if not pleaſing ; but a Religious Hope 
1 has ſtill greater Advantages. It does not only bear 
| - up the Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her re- 
| | Joice in them, as they may be the Inſtruments of pro- 
j —_— her the * and ukichate End of all her Hope. 
I $1 i Religious 
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| Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage above 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying Man, and tv fill his Mind not only with ſecret 
Comfort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Rap- 
ture and Tranſport, He triumphs in his Agonies, 


. 3 
* 


»hilſt the Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the 


great Object which the has always had in view, and 
leaves the Body with an Expectation of being re- 


united to her in a glorious and joyful Reſurrection. 

T ſhall conclude this Effay with thoſe emphatical 
Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiltmade 
uſe of in the Midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſities 


which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſage has 


its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetic Senſe. I have ſet the Lord always before me: 


Becauſe he is at my right Hand T ſhall not be "moved: 


Therefore my Heart is glad, and my Glory rejorceth : my 
Fleſh aiſo ſhall reſt in Hope. For thon wilt not leave my 
Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Hoh One to 
fee Grruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the Path of Life: 


in thy Preſence there is Fullneſs of Toy, at thy right Bland 


ere Pleaſures for evermare, 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VT. No. 47 2 
; My Four hundred and ſeventy firſt Speculation tur- 
ned upon the Subject of Hope in general. I deſign this 


Paper as a Speculation upon that vain and fooliſh Hope, 
_ which is miſemployed on temporal Objects, and pro- 


duces many Sorrows and Calamities in'hyman Lite, 
It is a Precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, 


that we ſhould not entertain a Hope of any thing 


in Life which lies at a great Diſtance from us. Tie 
Shortneſs and Uncertainty of our Time here, Makes 
ſuch a kind of Hope unreaſonable and abſurd. The 
Grave lies unſeen between us andthe Object which we 
reach after: Where pne Man lives to enjoy the 
Good he has in view, ten Thouſand are cut off in the 
Purſuit of it, Y 1 : 5 
Vol. II. 1 : It 
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It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope no 
ſooner dies in us, but another riſes up in its ſtead. We 
are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſatisfied if 
1 we poſſeſs ourſelves of ſuch and ſuch particular Enjoy- 
1 ments; but either by reaſon of their Emptineſs, or 
the natural Inquietude of the Mind, we have no ſoon- 
er gained one Point, but we extend our Hopes to ano- 
ther. We ſtill find new inviting Scenes and Landſcapes 
lying behind thoſe which at a Diſtance terminated our 
View. 5 8 

The natural Conſequences of ſuch Reflections are 
theſe ; that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes 
run out into too great a Length; that we ſhould ſuf- 
ficiently weigh the Objects of our Hope, whether they 

| be ſuch as we may reaſonably expect from them what 
wie propoſe in their Fruition, and whether they are S : 
* _ ſuch as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our Life | 
'Y extend itſelf fo far, If we hope for Things which are E 
| at too great a Diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we 
1 may be intercepted by Death in our Progreſs towards 
1 them. If we hope for Things of which we have not 
ö thoroughly conſidered the Value, our Diſappointment 
 - | will be greater than our Pleaſure in the Fruition of 
FT | them. If we hope for what we are not likely to poſ- 
* ſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make Life a greater 
2 Dream and Shadow than it really is. 
Many of the Miſeries and Misfortunes of Life pro- 
1 ceed from our want of Conſideration, in one or all of 
4 theſe Particulars. They are the Rocks on which the 
j fanguine Tribe of Lovers daily ſplit, and on which the 
Bankrupt, the Politician, the Alchemiſt and Projector 
are caſt away in PR. Age. Men of warm Imagi- 
nations and towering Thoughts are apt to overlook the 
Goods of Fortune which are near them, for ſomething 
that glitters in the Sight ata Diſtance; to neglect ſolid 
| and ſubſtantial Happineſs, for what is ſhowy and 
| ſuperficial; and to contemn that Good that lies 
a within their Reach, for that which they are not ju; ON 
. | 5 pa 
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pable of attaining. Hope calculates its Schemes for a 4 
long and durable Life; preſſes forward fo imaginary = 
Points of Bliſs; and graſps at Impoſſibilities; and + 1 
conſequently very often inſnares Men into Beggary, "4 
Ruin and Diſhonour. 1 Eo 
What I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a Moral to an 
Arabian Fable, which I find tranflated into French by | 
Monſieur Galland. The Fable has in it ſuch a wil | 1 
but natural Simplicity, that I queſtion not but my Rea- MY 
der will be as much pleaſed with it as T have been, and ! 
that he will conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeve= 7? 
ral Amuſements of Hope which have ſometimes paſſed | 
| in his Mind, as a near Relation to the Perſan Glaſs- 
1 | Man. pl OE fe 
| Alnaſchar, fays the Fable, was a very idle Fellow, 
that never would ſet his Hand to any Buſineſs durin | 
his Father's Life. When his Father died, he left him 4 
7 | to the value of an hundred Drachmas in Perfian Mo- ? 
3 ney. Ainaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid |} 
2 | it out in Glaſles, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen ? 
Z Ware. Theſe he piled up in a large open Baſket, 4 
= and having made choice of a very little Shop, placed j 
= the Baſket at his Feet, and leaned his Back upon the 1 
© Wall, in Expectation of Cuſtomers. As he ſat in this | 
Poſture with his Eyes upon the Baſket, he fell into u 8 
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moſt amuſing Train of Thought, and was overheard 1 
5 by one of his Neighbours, as he talked to himſelf in 
= the following manner: This Baſket, fays he, coff me f 
TT at the Wholeſale Merchant's an hundred Drachmas, j 


 evhich'1s all I have in the World. T fhall quickly make } 

two hundred of tit, by ſelling it in Retail. Theſe two — 

hundred Drat will in @ very little while rife to four © 1 

hundred, which of courſe will amount in time to — thou- { 

ſand. Four thouſand Drachmas cannot fail of making 3 

eight thouſand. As 1 — as by this means 1 am Maſter of : 
7 


1 den thouſand, I will lay afide my Trade of a Glaſs-Man $ 
; and turn TJeweller. I ſhall then deal in Diamond MH. 
: Pearls and all Sorts of Rich Stones, When I have got 4 
in ** luagether 1 
0 bY 
i 
| + | % a rr q 
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together as much Mealth as I can well defire, I will 
make a Purchaſe of the fineſt Houſe I can find, with 
Lands, Slaves, Ernuchs and Horſes. I Hall then begin 


to enjoy myjelf and make a Noiſe in the World, TI will 


ust, however, flop. there, but fill continue my Traffic, 
ii, 1 have got together an hundred thouſand Drachmas. 
Then I have thus made myſelf Maſter of an hundred 


rh ſand Drachmas, I. ſball naturally ſet myſelf on the 


rot / a Prince, and will demand the Grand Viſier's 


Daughter in Marriage, after having repreſented to that 


Minifter the Information which I have received of the 
Beauty, Mit, Diſcretion, and other b:gh Qualities which 
his Daughter poſſeſſes. I wall let him know at the ſame 
time, that it is my Intention to make him a Preſent of a 
theuſand Pieces of Go!d on our Marriage Night. 

% as I have married the Grand 22 Daughter, 
Fil buy her ten black Eunuchs, the youngeſt and be/# 
that can be got for Money. I muſt afterwards make my 
Father-in-Law. a Viſit with a great Train of Equi- 
page. And when I am placed at his Right-hand, which 
he well do uf * 4 it be only to honour his Daughter, 
Favill gius him the thouſand Pieces of Gold which I pre- 
meſed hint, and afterwards to his great Surprize, Iwill 
preſent him another F urſe of the fame Value, with ſome 


Hort Speech; as, Sir, you ſee I am a Man of my 


Word: Ialways give more than I promiſe. _ - 
When 1 have brought the Princeſs to my oy 1 
ſhall take particular care to breed her in a due Reſpet? 
to me, | before I give the Reins to Love and Dalliance. 
To this End I Hall confine her to her o- Apartment, 
make ber a ſbort Viſit, and talk but little to her. Her 
omann will rep reſent to me that ſhe is inconfolable by rea- 


fon of my Unkindneſs, and beg me with Tears to careſs 
Her, and let her fit down by me; but 1 ſhall full remain 


inexorable, and will turn my Back upon her all the fir/? 
Night. Her Mother will then come and bring ber 
Daughter to me, as 1 am ſeated upon my Sofa. The 
Daughter, with Tears in ber Eyes, will fling herſelf at 


my 


| SPECTATORS, TATLERS, Cc. 197 
Feet, and beg of me to receive her into my Favour : 
A. will I, to imprint in her a thorough Veneration for 
my Perſon, draw up my Leg and fpurn her from me with 


my Foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhall fall down feveral 


Paces from the Sofa. 

Alna 3 was "emily {wallowed up in this chi.ue- 
rical iſion, and could not forbear acting with his 
Foot what he had in his Thoughts; fo that untuckily 
ftriking his Baſket of Brittle Ware, which was the 
Foundation of all his Grandeur, he kicked his Glaſſes, 


to a great Diſtance irom him into the Street, and broke 


them into ten thouſand Pieces. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIE 535. 


HUMAN NATURE.” 


Mr. SyzcraroR, 


1 Have always been a very great Lover of your 


© Speculations, as well in regard to the Subject, 
© as to your manner of treating it. Human Nature 
© I always thought the moſt uſeful Object of human 
© Reaſon, and to make the Co iſideration of it plea- 
ſant and entertaining, I always thought the beſt Em- 
© ployment of human Wit: Other Par of Philoſo- 
phy may perhaps make us wiſer, but this not only 
© anfwers that End, but makes us better too, Hence 
it was that the Cracks pronounced Socrates the wiſeſt 
© of all Men living, becauſe he judiciouſly made choice 
© of human Nature for the Object of his Thoughts ; 
© an Inquiry into which as much exceeds all other 
Learning, as it is of more Conſequence to adjult the 
© true Nature and Meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
than to ſettle the Diſtance of the Planets, and com- 
k pute the Time of their Circumvolutions. 
One goo] Effect that will immediately arite from 
2 near Obſervation of human Nature, is that we 
© thall ceafe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men 


* 


© are uſed to reckon wholly unaccountable ; for as no- 
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thing is produced without a Cauſe, fo by obſerving 
the Nature and Courſe of the Paſſions, we ſhall be 
able to trace every Action from its firſt Conception 
to its Death. e ſhall no more admire at the Pro- 
ceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when we know the 
one was actuated by a cruel Jealouſy, the other by 
a furious Ambition; for the Actions of Men follow 
their Paſſions as naturally as Light does Heat, or as 
any other Effect flows from its Cauſe ; Reaſon mult. 
be employed in adjuſting the Paſſions, but they muſt 
ever remain the Principles of Action. 

Ihe ſtrange and abſurd Variety that is ſo apparent 


in Mens Actions, ſhews plainly they can never 


proceed immediately from Reaſon; fo pure a Foun- 
tain emits no ſuch troubled Waters: They muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe from the Paſſions, which are to the 
Mind as the Winds to a Ship, they only can move it, 
and they too often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they 
guide it into the Harbour ; if contrary and furious, 
they overſet it in the Waves: in the ame manner is 
the Mind affiſted or endangered by the Paſſions ; 
Reaſon muſt then take the Place of Pilot, and can 
never fail of ſecuring her Charge if the be not want- 
ing to herſelf: The Strength of the Paſſions will ne- 
ver be accepted as an Excuſe for complying with 
them; they were deſigned for Subjection; and if 
a Man ſuffers them to get the upper Hand, he then 
betrays the Liberty of his own Soul. - 

© As Nature has — the ſeveral Species of Beings 
as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be placed as 
the middle Link between Angels and Brutes: Hence 
he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an admi- 


rable Tie, which in him occaſions a perpetual War 


of Paſſions; and as a Man inclines to the angelic 
or brute Part of his Conſtitution, he is then deno- 
minated good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if Love, 
Mercy, and Good nature prevail, 13 ſpeak him 
of the Angel; if Hatred, Cruelty and Envy predo- 
5 71 | 6 minate, 


7 SRE TAT ORS, Tarlens Ve, toy 
Z © minate, they declarehis Kindredto the Brute. Hence. 
B © it was that ſome of the Ancients imagined, that as 
3 Men in this Life inclined more to the Angel or the 
3 Brute, fo after their Death they ſhould tranſmigrate 
7 © into the one or the other; and that it would be na 
3 © unpleaſant Notion to conſider the ſeveral Species ot 
F © Brutes into which we may imagine that Tyrants, 
F < Miſers, the Proud, Malicious and Ill-natured might 
5 be changed. K-55 
2 As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions 
x © are in all Men, but appear not in all; Conſtitution, 
2 © Education, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and 
Z © the like Cauſes may improve or abate the Strength 
+ © of them, but ſtill the Seeds remain, which are ever 
3 N ready to ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragemen-. 
1 © T have heard tne Story of a good religions Man, who, 
Z © having been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very 


© modeſt in Public by a careful Reflexion he made on 
© his Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Se- 
© cret, wherein he had his Friſks and Capers; and if 
* we had an Opportunity of examining the Retirement 
© of the ſtricteſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould 
© find perpetual Returns of thoſe Paſſions ey fo 
* artfully conceal from the Public, I remember Ma- 
* chiavel obſerves, that every State ſhould entertain a 
« perpetual Jealouſy of its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhould 
never be unprovided when an Emergency happens; 
© in like manner ſhould Reaſon be perpetually on his 
Guard againſt the Paſſions, and never ſuffer them 
to carry on any Deſign that may be deſtructive of its 
© Security; yet at the ſame time it muſt be careful, 
© that it don't fo far break their Strength as to render 
© them contemptible, and conſequently itſelf unguar- 
© ded. | A 5 | 
© The Underſtanding being of itſelf too flow and 
© lazy to exert itſelf into Action, tis neceſſary it ſhould 
© be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the Paſſions, 
© which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and Corrup- 
- WM | tion; 
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tion for they are neceſſary to the Health of the 
* Mind, as the Circulation of the animal Spirits is to 
* the Health of the Body; they keep it in Life and 
Strength and Vigour ; nor is it poſſible for the Mind 
© to periorm its Offces without their Aſiftance; theſe 
* Motions are given us with our Being, they are little 


© Spirits that are born and die with us; to ſome they 


© are mild, caſy, and gentle, to others wayward and 


«© unruly, yet never too ſtrong for the Reins of Reaſon 


and the Guidance of Judgment. | 


© We may generally oblerve a pretty nice Propor- 


© tion between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion; 
the greateſt Geniuſes have commonly the ſtrongeſt 
© Aﬀections, as, on the other hand, the weaker Under- 


'© ftandings have generally the weaker Paſſions; and' tis 


fit the Fury gf the Courſers ſhould not be too preat 
for the Strength of the Charioteer. Young Men, 
© whoſe Paſſions are nor a little unruly, give ſmall 


Hopes of their ever being conſiderable; the Fire of 


© Ycuth will of courſe abate, and is a Fault, if it be 
© a Fault, that mends every day; but ſurely, unleſs 
© a Man has Fire in Youth, he can hardly have Warmth 


in Old Age. We muſt therefore be very cautious, 


© Jeſt while we think to regulate the Paſſions, we ſhould 
© quite extinguiſh them, which is putting out the Light 


of the Soul; for to be without Paſhon, or to be hur- 
* ried away with it, make a Man equally blind. The 


* extraordidary Severity ufed in moſt of our Schools 
© has this fatal Effect, it breaks the Spring of the 
Mind, and moſt certainly deſtroys more good Ge- 
niuſes than it can poſſibly improve. And ſurely tis 
a mighty Miſtake that the Paſſions ſhould be fo en- 
tirely fubdued ; for little Irregularities are ſometimes 
not only to be born with, but to be cultivated 
too, ſince they are frequently ff with the 
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mixed with their Virtues, and reſemble the flaming 
* Buſh which has Thorns amongſt Lights, 


Since 


greateſt Perfection. All great Geniuſes have Faults 


SPECTATORS, TATLERS, Ce. 201” 
© Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of 
human Actions, we muit endeavour to manage | 
them fo as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them | 
under ſtrict Command; we muſt govern them ra- 
ther like Free Subjects than Slaves, leſt, while we a 
intend to make them obedient, they become abject, - 
and unfit for thoſe great Pupoſes to which they were | 
deſigned. For my part I muſt confeſs Lcould never 
have any regard to that Sect of Philoſophers, who ſo 
much inſiſted upon an abſolute Indifference and Va- 
cancy from all Paſſions; it ſeems to me a thing very 
inconſiſtent for a Man to diveſt himſelf of Huma- 
nity, in order to acquire a Tranquillity of Mind, 
and to eradicate the very Principles of Action, be- 
cauſe it's poſſible they may produce ill Effects. 

85 Jam, SIX, 
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Tour affetionate Aimirer, 
Wy TE Yo. OS 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 408. 


There is nothing which I contemplate with greater 
Pleaſure than the eee human Nature, which 
oitzn ſhews itſc1f in all Conditions of Life; For not- 
withitanding the Degeneracy and Meanaeſs that 1s 
crept into it, there are a thouſand: Occaſions in Which 
it breaks through its original Corruption, and ſhews 
what it once was, and what it will be hereafter. 
8 conſider the Soul of Man as-a Ruin of a glorious Pile 
. of Building; where, amidſt great Heaps of Rubbish, 
you meet with noble Fragments of Sculpture, broken 
Pillars and Obeliſks,, and a Magnificenc: in Confu- 
fon. Virtue and Wiſdom are cont n i employed 
in clearing the Ruins, removing theſe dl or lerly Heaps, 
recovering the noble Pieces that lie buried under them, 
and adjuſting them as well as poſſible accotding to 
their antieut Symmetry and Beauty. A happy Edu- 'E 
cation, Converſation with the fineſt Spirits, looking | i 
Abroad into the Works of Nature, and Oblervations Fi 
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upon Mankind, are the great Affiſtances to this ne- 


ceſſary and glorious Work. But even among thoſe 
who have never had the Happineſs of any of theſe Ad- 
vantages, there are ſometimes ſuch Exertions of the 
Greatneſs thatis natural to the Mind of Man, as ſhew 
Capacities and Abilities, which only want theſe ac- 
eidental Helps to fetch them out, and ſhew them in 
a proper L ght. A Plebeian Soul is ſtill the Ruin of 


this glorious Edifice, tho* encumbered with all its Rub 
bilh. This Reflection roſe in me from a Letter which 


my Servant dropp'd as he was dreſſing me, and which 
he told me was communicated to him as he is an Ac- 
quaintance of ſome of the Perſons mentioned in it. 
The Epiſtle is from one Searjeant Hall of the Foot- 
Guards. It is directed, To Serjeant Cabe, in the Cold- 
ſtream Regiment of Foot- Guards, at the Red-Lettice, 
in the Butcher-Row near Temple-Bar. 

I was fo pleaſed with ſeveral Touches in it, that I 
could not forbear ſhewing it to a Cluſter of Citics, 
who inſtead of conſidering it in the Light I have done, 
examined it by the Rules of Epiſtolary Writing: For 
as theſe Gentlemen are ſeldom Men of any great 


Genius, they work altogether by Mechanical Rules, 


and are able to diſcover no Beauties that are not point- 
ed out by Bowhours and Rapin: The Letter is as 
follows : 


Comrade, From the Camp before Mans, $eh; 26. 


1 RECE IVED Hours, and am glad yourſelf and 


your Wife are in good Health, with all the reft of my 
Friends. Our Battalion ſuffered more than 1 could wiſh 
in the Action. But who can withſtand Fate? Poor Rich- 
ard Stevenſon had his Fate with a great many more : 
He was killed dead before we entered the Trenches. Me 
had above 200 of pur Battalion killed and wounded : 


We beſt 10 Serjeants, b are as followeth : Jennings, 
Caſtles, Roach, Shirring, Meyriek, and my Son Smith. 
The reſt are not your Acguaintance. I have received a 

| very 
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very bad Shot in my Head myſelf, but am in Hopes, and 
pleaſe God, I ſhall recaver. I continue in the Field, and E || 

lie at my Culanel's Quarters. Arthur is very well, but 4 
I can give you no Account of Elms ; he was in tbe yy {- 1 
pital before I came into the Field. I will not pretend is 3 
give you an Account of the Battle, knowing you have a 
better in the Prints. Pray give my Service to Ms. „ 

Cook and her Daughter, to Mr. Stoffet and bis Mie, | 
and to Mr. Lyver, and Thomas Hogſdon, and { 

to Mr. Ragdell, and to all my Friends and Acquain- 
tance in general wha do aſk after me. My Love to Mrs. 
Stevenſon. I am forry for the ſending ſuch ill News. 
Her Huſband was gathering a. little Maney together to 
ſend to his Wife, and put it into my Hands. T have 
Seven Shillings and Three Pence, which I ſhall take Care 
es. her ; wiſhing your Wife a ſafe Delivery, and both 
, you all Happineſs, reſt 


OE OE A OO IRE 
hs 


Your aſſured Friend, h "| þ 
and Comrade, _ } 
| _ Fabn Hall, EY, 


The had but an indifferent Breakfaſt, but the Moun- 
ſcers never had ſuch a Dinner in all their Lives. 
My kind Love to my Comrade Hinton, and Mrs. Mor- 
87% and to John Brown and his Wife, I ſent Two 
hillings, and Stevenſon S:x-pence, to drink with you 
at Mr. Cook's; but I have heard no hing from bim. 
It was by Mr. Edgar. | * 
Corporal Hartwell defires to be remember d to you, and 
dieſires you to enquire of Edgar, what is become of bis 
Wife Pegg; and when you write, to ſend Word in your 
Letter what Trade ſhe drives. | 
e had here very bad Weather, which I doubt will 1 
be a Hindrance to the Siege; but I am in Hepes we fhail F i108 
be Maſters of the Town in a little Time, and then 1 be= 45 
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lieve we fhall go to Garriſen. t 
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i} therefore cxamin'd it myſelf, partly in their Way, and 
MO ., partly my own. This is (faid I) truly a Letter, aud 
lt an honeſt Repreſentation of that  chearful Heart 
| which accompanies the poor Soldier in his Warfare. 
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4 | Is not there in this all the Topic of ſubmitting to our 
| Deſtiny as well diſcuſſed, as if a greater Man had 
4 deen placed, like Brutus, in his Tent at Midnight, re- 
fecting on all the Occurrences of paſt Life, ani ſaying 
mine Thinęs on Being itfelf? What Serjeant Hall knows 
of the Matter, is, that he wiſhes there had not been ſo 
1 wany killed, and he had himſelf a very bad Shot in the 
3 Head, and ſhould recover if it pleaſed God. But be 
ttt as it will, he takes Care, like a Mar of Honour, 
ie he certainly is, to let the Widow Stevenſon know, 
3 that he had ſeven and Three-pence for her, and that 
| if he lives, he is ſure he ſhall go into Garriſon at laſt, 
1 I doubt not but all the good Company at the Red Lettice 
| Crink his Health with as much real Eſteem as we do 
of any of our Friends. All that I am concerned ſor, 
1% that Mrs. Peggy Hartwell may be offended at ſhew- 
zung this Letter, becauſe her Conduct in Mr. HartivelPs 
Abſence is a little enquired into. But I could not 
t nk that Circumſtance, becauſe your Critics would 
[ have loſt one of the Parts which I doubt not but they 
! have much to fay upon, Whether the Familiar Way 
is well hit in this Style or not? As for myſelf, I take 
pL a Wery particular Satisfaction in ſeeing any Letter that 
ö is fit only for thoſe to read v are concerned in it, 
dut eſpecially on ſuch a Subject. | 
4 If we conſider the Heap of an Army utterly out of 
all Proſpect of riſing and Freferment, as they certainly 
are, ani ſuch great Things executed by them, it is 
hard to account for the Motive of their Gallantry. 
But to me, who was a Cadet at the Battle of Coldfiream 
| in Scotland, when Monk charged at the Head of the 
5 Regiment, now called Colitream from the Victory of 
1 that Day; (I remember it as well as if it were Yeſter- 
day,) I ftood on the left of old /Ye/?, who I believe is 
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now at Chelſea; I, ſays he to me, 5 


this Part of Mankind, take the Gallantry of private 


Soldiers to proceed from the ſame, if not from a no- 
bler Impulſe than that of Gentlemen and Officers, 
They have the ſame Taſte of being acceptable to their 
Friends, and go that Praſeſſion 
by the fame iceſiGible Chaum of Fellowſhip, atid the 
Communication of Joys and Sorrowys, which-quickers 
the Relith of Pleaſure, and abates the Anguiſh of Pain. 
Add to this, that t iey have the fame py. to Fame, 
though they do not expect ſo great a Share as Men 
above them hope for; but I'll engage derjeant Hall 
Would die Fen Thouſand Deaths, rather than a Word 
mould. be fpoten at the Ne Letticg, or any Part of the 
Butcher - Row, in Prejudice to his Courage or Honeſty 
If you will have my Opinion then of the Serjeant 
Letter, I pronounce the Style to be mixed, but tru 
Epiſtolary; the Sentiment relating to his own Wound, 


is in the Sublime; ; the Poſtſcript of. Pegg Hartwell, in 


the Gay; and the Whole, the Picture of the braveſt 
Sort of Men, that is to fay, a Man nene 


and fall I 4 25 
rerie, Val. IL. No. 87. 
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Avoxe all "kinds x Lb is none in 
which Authors are more apt to miſcarry than in Works 
of Humour, as there are none in which they are more. 
ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination. that 
teems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with extra- 
vagant Conceptions which is capable of farniſhing the 
World with Diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the Productions of ſeveral. Writers, who ſet 


up for Men of Humour, What wild, irregular Fancies, 


what unnatural Diſtortions: of Thought do we meet 
with ? If they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe they are 
. Humour j Ang when. mics have drawn together 

1 5 R a Scheme 
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the Writer to be a Man of 
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4 Scheme of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themſelves without laughing. 
Theſe poor Gentlemen endeavour to gain themſelves 
the Reputation-of Wits and Humouriſts, by ſuch mon 
ſtrous Conceits as almoſt qualiſy them for Bedlam ; 


Hot 1 Humour ſhould always lie under 
210 


the Oheck of ny and that it requires the Direcs 


tion of the niceſt judgment, by fo much the more as 


it-indulges itſelf in the moſt bounileſs Freedoms: 
There is a kind of Nature that is to be obſerved in 
this fort of Compoſitions, as well as in all other; and 
à certain Regularity of Thou ht which muſt diſcover 
at the ſame time 
that he appears altogether. given up to Caprices. For 
my part, when I read the — Mirth of an un- 
ſkilful Author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert 
myſelf with it, but am rather apt to pity the Man, than 
to laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a 
great deal of the Talent which I am treating of, re- 
preſents an empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very 
much ſurpriſed to hear one ſay that breaking of Win- 
dows was not Humour; and I queſtion not but ſeveral 
Engliſh Readers would be fo much ftartled to hear me 
affirm, that many of thoſe raving incoherent Pieces, 
which are often ſpread among us, under odd chimeri- 
cal Titles, are rather the Offspring of a ee 
Brain, than Works of Humour. 

It is indeed much eaſier to deſeribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; and very- difficult to define it 
otherwiſe than, as Coutey has done Wit, by Negatives, 
Were J to give my own Notions of it, I would deliver 
them after Plato's Manner, in a kind of Allegory, and 

ſuppoſing Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to him 

I his Qualifications,” according to the following Ge- 


words Truth was the Founder of the Family, and 


the Father of Good Senſe. Gord Senſe was the Father of 
Wit, ho married a Lady of a Collateral Line called 
Mirth by whom he had Iſſue Humour. Humour therefore 


_ the - __ of this Illuſtrious Family and de- 
ſcended 


| | - 3 | ; 7 | — 1 
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| ſcended from Parents of ſuch different Diſpoſitions, _ 7: 
is very various and unequal in his 3 3 ſometimes 11 
you ſee him putting on grave Looks and a ſolemn Habit, LY 
ſometimes airy in his Behaviour and fantaſtic in his 
Dreſs : Inſomuch that at different times he appears as 
' ſerious as a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew, 
But as he has a great deal of the Mother in his Con- 
ſtitution, whatever Mood he is in, he never fails to 
make his Company laugh. © - ** _ | 
But fince there is an Impoſtor Abroad, who takes i 
upon him'the Name of this young Gentleman, and 
would willingly paſs for him in the World; to the 
end that well meaning Perfons may not be impoſed | 
upon by Cheats, I would defire my rs when they | 
meet with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, 
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and to examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be re- „ 
5 motely allied to Truth, and lineally deſcended from 1 
: Good Senſe ; if not, they may conclude him a Counter 4 
feit, They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and 1 


exceſſive Laughter, in which he ſeldom gets his Com- 1 
pany to join with him. For as Tue Humdur gene 1 
rall looks ſerious, while every Body laughs about him; 1 
Falſe Humour is always laughing, while every Body j 
about him looks ſerious. I thall only add, if he has not 1 
in him a Mixture of both Parents, that is, if he would 1 
paſs for the Offspring of Wit without Mirtb, or Mirth . T 
without Vit, you may conclude him to be altogether 
Spurious, and a Cheat. ET: e | 
The Impoſtor, of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends i 50 
originally from Falſhood, who was the Mother of Non- WH 
ſenſe, who was brought to Bed of a Son called Frenzy, E 
who married one of the Daughters of Folly commonly = 7 
Z _ © known by the Name of Laughter, on whom he begoet 
1 that monſtrous Infant of which I have been here ſpeak- F {80 
ing. I ſhall ſet down at length the Genealogical Ta- 1 
ble of Falſe Humour, and, at the ſame time, place un- 14 
der it the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader 
may at one View behold their different Pedigrees and 
Relations, e 5 
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4 dicks extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral 
of the Children of Faje Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in par- 


ticular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 


he has begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a 
very invidious Laſk, 1 ſhall only obſerve in general, 


that Falſe Humour differs from the T; rue, as a Monkey 


does from a Man. 
Firjt of all. He is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 


Tricks and Buffooneries. 
Sccondly, He fo much delights in Mimickry, that 
it is all one to him whether he expoſes by it Vice and 


Folly, Luxury, and Avarice; or on the contrary, 


Virtue and Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty, 

\ Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both Friends and Foes indifterently.. For hav- 


ing but ſmall Talents, he muſt be nen where he 


can, not waere he foould: 

-- Fourthly, Being intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
no Point either of Morality or Inſtruction, but is 
Ludicrous only for the fake of being ſo.  _ 


Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 


Mock Repreſentations, his Ridicule is always Perſon- 
al, and aimed at the vicious Man, or the \ riter ; ; not 
at the Vice, or at the Writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whale * of 
falſe Humouriſts; but as one of my principal Deſigns 


in this Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit 
which 
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which diſcovers- itſelf in the Writings of the preſent 
Age, I ſhall not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out 
any of the ſmall Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch 
Compoſitions as are ill-natured, immoral, and abſurd. 
I his is the only Exception which I ſhall make to the 
* Rule I have preſcribed myſelf, of attacking 


AMultitudes : Since every honeſt Man ought to look 


upon hiraſelf as in a natural State of War with the 
Libeller, and Lampooner, and to annoy them where- 
ever they fall in his way. This is but retaliating upon 
them, and treating them as they treat others. 
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Ar. SPECTATOR, | 5 
5 H AVING in your Paper of Monday laſt pub- 
* liſhed my Report on the Caſe of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, 
© wherein I have taken notice, that Love comes'/after 
Marriage; I hope your Readers are fatished of this 
Truth, that as Lives generally produces Matrimony, 
* ſo it often happens that Matrimony produces Love, 


© It perhaps requires more Virtues to make a good - 


© Huſband or Wife, than what go to the finiſhing any 
the moſt ſhining Character whatſoever. ; 
© Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceffary, and ac- 


© cordingly we find that the beſt Huſbands have been 
* moſt famous for their Wiſdom. Homer, who hath 


© drawn a perfect Pattern of a prudent Man, to make 
© it the more complete, hath celebrated him for the 
* juſt Returns of Fidelity and Truth to his Penelope; 


inſomuch that he refuſed the Careſſes of a Goddeſs . . 


for her Sake, and to uſe the Expreſſion of the beſt 
of Pagan Authors, wetulam ſuam prætulit Immorta- 
* litati, his old Woman was dearer to him than Im- 

© mortality, \ | | | 
* Virtue is the next neceſſary Qualification for this 

* domeſtic Character, as «it naturally produces Con- 
is | ſtancy 
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* ſtancy. and mutual Eſteem. Thus Brutus and 
© Parcia were more remarkable for Virtue and  Af-- 
2 fection than any others of the Age in which they 
777777. ß 
_ © Good-nature is a third neceſſary Ingredient in the 
© Marriage-State, without which it would inevitably 
© ſour upon a thouſand Occaſions. When Greatneſs 
© of Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it. at- 
© tracts the Admiration and Eſteem of all who be- 
© hold it, Thus Cæſar, not more remarkable for his 
© Fortune and Valour than for his Humanity, ſtole 
into the Hearts of the Roman People, when, 
© breaking through the Cuſtom, he pronounced- an 


© Oration at the Funeral of his firſt and beſt beloved 


Wife. 5 
Good - nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady and 
uniform, and accompanied with an Evennefs of 
© Temper, which is, above all things, to be preſerved 
© in this Friendſhip contracted for Life. A Man muſt 
© be eaſy, within . himſelf, before he can be ſo to his 
© other ſelf. Socrates, and Marcus Aurghas, are In- 


ſtances of Men, who, by the Strength of Philoſophy, 


* having entirely compoſed their Minds, and ſubdued - 


t. their Paſtions, are celebrated for good Huſbands, not- 
s withſtanding the firſt was * 

i the other with Fauſtina. If the wedded Pair would 
- © but habituate | themſelves, for the firſt Year, to 
I bear with one another's Faults, the Difficulty would 

de pretty well conquer'd. This mutual Sweetneſs 


with Aantippe, and 


* of Temper and Complacency was finely recom- 
* mended in the Nuptial Ceremonies among the 
* Heathens, who, when they ſacrificed to Juno at that 
© Solemnity, always tore out the Gall from the En- 
©. trails of the Victim, and caſt it behind the Altar, 

- © {hall conclude this Letter with a Paſſage out of 
© Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, not only 
© as it will ſerve to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if I 
© find myſelf in the Humour, may give riſe to another; 
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morable Service. The ſaid Sir Phil; 
tain, and ſuſtain, one Bacon- Flitoh, 
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1 having by me an old Regiſter, belonging to the 


* Place here undermentioned. 

Sir Philip de Somervile had the Manors of Whichea 
noure, Sireſcot, Ridware, Netherton, and 3 all in 
Com. St 57d, of the Earls of Lancafter this me- 


hanging in his 
Hall at Mhichenoure, ready arrayed "all times of the 
Vear, but in Lent, to be given to every Man or Wo- 
man married, after the Day and the Year of their 
Marriage be paſt, in Form followi | 

Whenſoever that any one ſuch depend will 
come to enquire for the Bacon, in their own Perſon, 
they ſhall come to the Bailiff, or to the Porter of the 


Lordſhip of #hichenovre, and ſhall fay to them | in =o 
Manner as enſueth ; | | 


© Baylitt, or Porter, I doo you to-know; that I am 
come for myſelf, to demand one Bacon Flyke hanging 


© in the Hall of the Lord of Whicheneork, aſter the 


, Form thereunto belongi 
After which Relation, the Zailiff or Porter ſhallaſign 


2 Day to him, upon Promiſe by his Faith to return, 
and with him to bring Twain of his Neighbours. 


And in the main time the faid Bailiff ſhall take with 
him Twain of the Freeholders of the Lordſhip of 
[/hichenovure, and they three ſhall go tothe Manor of 
Rudlnw, e to Robert Kmightleyse, and there 
{hall ſummon the aforeſaid Kuightleye, or his Bailiff, 


commanding him to be ready at Fhrchenoure the Day 5 
appointed, at Prime of Day, with his Carriage, that is 
to ſay, a Horſe and a Saddle, a Sack and a Prike, for 


to convey the ſaid Bacon and Corn a Journey out of 


the County of Stafford at his Coſtages. And then 


the ſaid Bailiff ſhall, with the faid F — ſum- 
mon all the Tenants of the faid Manor, to be ready 
at the Day appointed, at H#h:ichenovre, for to do and 
perform the Services which they owe to the Bacon. 


And at the —_ _ all ſuch as owe Services > 
. 3 


. main- 


8 _ 
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the Bacon, ſhall be ready at the Gate of the Manor of 


Fihichenovre, from the Sun-riſing to Noon, attending 
and awaiting: for the coming of him who fetcheth 


the Bacon. And when he is come, there {hall be de- 


hvered to him and his Fellows, Chapelets; and to all 
thoſe. which ſhall be there, to do their Services due to 


the Bacon. And they ſhall lead the faid Demandant 
with Trumps and 'Tabours, and other manner of 


\ 


Minſtrelſy, to the Hall-Door, where he ſhall find the 
Lord of V bichenoure, or his Steward, ready to deliver 
the Bacon in this manner. 1 e 
He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the Bacon 
if he have brought twain of his Neighbours with him: 
Which mult anſwer, They be here ready. And then 
the Steward ſhall cauſe theſe two Neighbous to ſwear, 
if the ſaid Demandant be a wedded Man, or have been 
Man wedded; and if ſince his Marriage one Year 
and a Day be paſt ; and if he be a Freeman, or a Vil- 
lain. And if his ſaid Neighbours make Oath, that he 
hath for him all theſe three Points rehearſed ; then 
ſhall the Bacon be taken down and brought to the 
Hall. Door, and ſhall there be laid upon one half 


Quarter of Wheat, and upon one other of Rye. And: 
he that demandeth the Bacon ſhall kneel. upon his 


Knee, and ſhall hold his Right-Hand upon a Book, 
which Book ſhall be laid upon the Bacon and the Corn, 
and ſhall make Oath in this manner: 7 

Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, Lord of Whiche- 
* novre, mayntener and gyver of this Baconne : That 
© I Fiithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I had hyr 
© in my 9g, v ie at my +: by a Year and a 


© Day after our Marriage, I would not have chaunged 


for none other, farer, ne fowler; richer, ne pourer; ne 


© for none other deſcended of greater Lynage ; flep- 


* ying ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the ſeyd B 
© were ſole and I ſole, I would take her to be my 


Wife before all the Wymen of the Worlde, of what 
Condiciones ſoever they be, good or evylle : as help 


me God and his Seynts, and this Fleſh and all Fleſhes. 
| And. 
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And his Neighbour ſhall make Oath, that they truſt | || 
6] verily he hath ſaid truly. And if he be found by his 1 19 
= Neighbours before-named, that he be a' Freeman, + 1 
= there ſhall be delivered to him half a Quarter of Wheat # 
and a Chectez and if he be a Villain, he ſhall have [ 
half a Quarter of Rye without Cheeſe; And hen j 
ſhall Knightleye, the Lord of Rudivw, be called for, =j 
to carry all theſe "Things tofore rehearſed; and the j 
Maid Corn ſhall be laid on one Horſe and the Bacon : 
above it; and he to whom the Bacon appertaineth, | 


1 ſhall aſcend upon his Horſe, and ſhall take the Cheeſe | 
+ before him, if he have a Horſe. - And if he have 

; none, the Lord of Wichenovre ſhall cauſe him to have 0 

: one Horſe and Saddle to ſuch Time as he be paſſed his 1 
Lordſhip; and fo thall they "depart che Manor f } 
Michenoure with the Corn and the Bacon, tofore hi 2 
that hath won it, with Trumpets, Tabourets, and 
other Manner of Minſtrelſie. And all the Free Te- | 

nants of Nichenoure ſhall conduct him to be paſſed _ |} 
the Lordſhip of M ichenoure. And then ſhall they 1 
all return; except him, to whom appertaineth to 14 
make the Carriage and Journey without the Coun- i i 
ty of Stafford, at the | Coſts of his Lord of Wiche- 1 
noure, * ' SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 607. LI 
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5 I. you ever read a Letter which is ſent with the * | 
more Pleaſure for the Reality of its Complaints, this ' 
may have Reaſon to hope for a favourable Accep- 14 
tance; and if Time be the moſt irretrievable Lofs, 1 
the Regrets which follow will be thought, I _ E 
the more juſtifiable. The regaining of my Li | 
berty from a long State of Indolence and Inactivity, ' 
and the Deſire of reſiſting the farther Encroach- 1 
ments of Idleneſs, make me apply: to you; and the | i 

* Uneafineſs with which I recollect the paſt E 1 


— q 4 


4 a © „ „ „% „„ 


als - - The in of the 
Land che Apprehenſions with which 1 expect the 


6 future, ſoon determined me to it. 

.© Idleneſs is ſo ve ron a Diſtemper, that I cannot 
£ but imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be 
of univerſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Perſon 
«<, without ſome Allay of it; and Thouſands beſides 
< myſelf ſpend more Time in an idle Uncertainty 
e which to begin firſt of two Affairs, than would 
have been ſufficient to have ended both. The Oc- 
© cafion of this ſeems to be the Want of ſome ne- 
« ceflary Employment, to put the Spirits in Motion, 
© and awaken them out of their Lothar y: If I had 
< Jefs Leiſure, I ſhould have more; for 7 ſhould then 
find my Time diſtinguiſhed into Portions, ſome for 
© Buſinefs, and others for the indulging of Pleaſures: 
© But now one Face of Indolence overſpreads the 
© Whole, and I have no Land-mark to direct myſelf 


© by. Were one's Time a little ſtraitned by Buſi- 


'© nefs, like Water inclos'd in its Banks, it would 


*4 have ſome determined Courſe; but unleſs it be put 
into fome Channel it has no Current, but en 
© a Deluge without Uſe or Motion. 


When Scanderbeg Prince of Epirus was dead, 
© the Turks, who had but too often felt the Force 
© of his Arm in the Battles he had won for them, 
« imagined that by wearing a Piece of his Bones 
© near their Heart, they ſhould be animated with a 
* Vigour and Force like to that which inſpired him 
© when living. As I am like to be but of little uſe 


+* :whilft live, I am reſolved to do what Good I can 
* after my Deceaſe; and have accordingly ordered 


© my — to be diſpoſed of in this Manner for the 
Good of my Countrymen, who are troubled with 
too exorbitant a Degree of Fire. All Fox-hunt- 


ters, upon wearing me, would in a ſhort Time be 
| + brought to endure their Beds in a Morning, and 


perhaps even quit them with Regret at Ten: In- 


-þ iead of hurrying _— to telze a poor Animal, 


* 4 3 :3 Ei #7 ; and 
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to leſſen the Inclinations Mrs. F:idget has to Moti 
the 
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© and run away from their own Thoughts, a Chair 


© or a Chariot would be thought the moſt defirable 


* Means of T Remove from one Place to | 


c another. I ſhould be a Cure for the unnatural 
Deſire of John Trat for Dancing, and a Specific 
© and cauſe her always to give her Approbation to 

© preſent Place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian 
4 Mummy was ever half ſo uſeful in Phyſic, as I 
© ſhould be to theſe feveriſh Conſtitutions, to repreſs 
© the violent Sallies of Youth, and give each Action 
5 its proper Weight and Re poſe. . 


I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a 
Torrent of Anger, or the Sollicitations of Revenge, 
£ with Succeſs. But Indolence is a Stream which 


© flows ſlowly on, but yet undermines the Foundation 
« of every Virtue. A Vice of a more lively Na- 


© ture were a more defirable Tyrant than this Ruſt of 


© the Mind, which gives a Tincture of its Nature to 
© every Action of ones Life, It were as little Hazard 


to be toſt in a Storm, as to lie thus perpetually be- 
© calmed: And it is to no Purpoſe 
the Seeds of a thouſand good Uualities, if we want 
© the Vigour and Reſolution neceſſary for the exerting 
© them, Death brings all Perſons back to an Equa- 


ZM lity and this Image of it, this Slumber of the 


© Mind, leaves no Difference between the greateſt 
© Genius and the meaneſt Underſtanding: A Fa- 
© culty of doing Things remarkably praiſe-worthy 
© thus concealed is of no more uſe to the Owner, 
© than a Heap of Gold to the Man who dares not 
c ule it. | VV 

© To-morrow is {till the fatal Time when all is to 
© be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and 
<« ſtill I pleaſe myſelf with the Shadow, whilit I loſe 
© the Reality; unmindful that the preſent” Time alone 
is ours, the future is yet unborn; and the paſt is 


dead, and can only live (as Parents in their Chil- 


© dren) in the Actions it has produce. 


to have within one 
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1 The Time we live ought not to be computed by 
[ © the Number of Years, but by the Uſe has been made 
[ © of it; thus tis not the Extent of Ground, but the 
4 2 early Rent which, gives the Value to the Eſtate, 
[ © Wretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the only 
1 © Place where Covetouſneſs were a Virtue we turn 
. © Prodigals! Nothing lies upon our Hands with ſuch 
N VUneaſineſs, nor have there been fo many Devices for 
4 © any one Thing, as to make it ſlide away imperceptibly 
1 tand to no Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be hoarded up 
1 © with Care, whilit that which is above the Price of 
* an Eſtate, is flung away with Difregard and Con- 
{ < tempt. There is nothing now a-days ſo much 
j t avoided, as a ſollicitous Improvement of every Part 
I « of Time; tis a Report muſt be ſhunned as one ten- 
q © ders the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, and as 
a one fears the dreadful Character of a laboriousPlodder: 
But notwithſtanding this, the greateſt Wits any Age 
© has produced thought far otherwiſe; for who can 
{ © think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any Reputa- 
+ tion, by continual Pains both in overcoming the 
| « Defects. and improving the Gifts of Nature? All 
l « are acquainted with the Labour and Aſſiduity with 
| © which Tully acquired his Eloquence. Seneca in his 
| © Letters to Lucilius aſſures him, there was not a Day 
f in which he did not either write fomething, or read 
1 and epitomiſe ſome good Author; and I remember 
1 Hliny in one of his Letters, where he gives an Account 
[ © of the various Methods he uſed to fill up every Va- 
ö '« cancy of I ime, after ſeveral Employments which 
f he enumerates ; ſometimes, ſays he, I hunt; but even 
« then I carry with me a Pocket-book, that whilſt my 
« Servants are buſied in diſpoſing of the Nets and 
© other Matters, I may be e Lf in ſomething 
4 that may be uſeful to me in my Studies; and that it 
J miſs of my Game, I may at the leaſt bring home 
| « ſome of my own .1 houghts with me, and not have 
l © the iat Resden of having caught nothing all Day. 
| . e to we "TI nus 
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© Thus, Sir, you ſee how many Examples I recal to 
mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf, to 
regain my Liberty: But as I am afraid tis no ordi- 
nary Perſuaſion that will be of Service, I ſhall ex- 
pect your Thoughts on this Subject, with the 


not be confined to me alone, but will be of univerſal 
Uſe. F * is no Hope of Amendment where 
Men are pleas'd with their Ruin, and whilſt they 
think Lazineſs is a deſirable Character: Whether 
it be that they like the State itfelf, or that they 


themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that without 
Labour and Application, which others attain to but 
with the greateſt Diligence. 
Tam, SIX, 
Hour mot obliged humble Servant, 


Samuel! Slack, 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 316. 


There are two forts of Perſons within the Conſidera- 
tion of my Frontiſpiece; the Firſt are the mighty 
Body of Lingerers, Perſons who don't indeed employ 
their Time criminally, but are ſuch pretty Innocents, 
who, as the Poet ſays, 


. away 
In gentle Inattivity the Day. 


The others being ſomething more Vivacious, are ſuch 


as do not only omit to ſpend their Time well, but are 
in the conſtant Purſuit of Criminal Satisfactions. 
Whatever the Divine may think, the Caſe of the firſt 
ſeems to be the moſt deplorable, as the Habit of Sloth 


is more invincible than that of Vice, The firſt is 


Vor. II. I. preferr's 


<< 


* Y 1 
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greateſt Impatience, eſpecially ſince the Good will 


think it gives them a new Luſtre when they do exert 
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preferr'd even when the Man is fully poſſeſſed of him- 
lelf, and ſubmitted to with conſtant Deliberation and 
cool Thought. The other we are driven into gene- 
rally thro' the Heat of Wine, or Youth, which Mr. 
Hobls calls a natural Drunkenneſs; and therefore con- 


ſequently are more excuſable for any Errors committed 


during the Deprivation or Suſpenſion of our Reaſon, 
than the Poſſeſſion of it. The irregular Starts of V ici- 
oas Appetites are in time deſtroyed by the Gratifica- 
tion of em; but a well-ordered Life of Sloth receives 
daily Strength from its Continuance. I went (ſays 
Solomon) by the Field of the Slothſul, and the Vineyard 
of the Man void of Underſtanding, and Io! it was all 
grosun over with Thorns, and Netiles had covered the 
Face thereof, and the Stone-MWall thereof was broken 
dotun. To raiſe the Image of this Perſon, the ſame 
Author adds, The flathful Man hideth his Hand in his 


Boom, and it grieveth him to bring it again to his Mouth. 


If there were no future Account expected of ſpending 
our Time, the immediate Inconvenience that attends 
a Life of Idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf be Perſuaſion enough 
tothe Men of Senſe to avoid it; Ifaytothe Men of Senſe, 
becauſe there are of theſe that give into it, and for theſe 


chiefly is this Paper deſigned. Arguments drawn from 


future Rewards and Puniſhments, are things too remote 
for the Conſideration of ſtubborn ſanguine Y outh : They 
are affected by ſuch only as propoſe immediate Pleaſure 
or Pain; as the ſtrongeſt Perſuaſive to the Children of 
Hrael was a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, I 
believe I may ſay there is more Toll, Fatigue and Uneaſi- 
neſs in Sloth than can be found in any Employment a 


Man will put himſelf upon. When a thoughtful Man 


is once fixed this way, Spleen is the neceſſary Conſe- 
quence. This directs him inſtantly to the Contempla- 
tion of his Health or Circumſtances, which muſt 
ever be found extremely bad upon theſe melancholy 
Inquiries. If he has any Common Buſineſs upon his 
Hands, numberleis . Objections ariſe, that make the 


Diſpatch 
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Diſpatch of it impoſſible ; and he cries out with Solomar, 
There is a Lion in the Way, a Lion inthe Streets; 
that is, there is ſome Difficulty or other, Which to his 
Imagination is as invincible as a Lion really would be. 
The Man, on the contrary, that applies himſelf to 
Books, or Buſincſs, contracts a chearful Confidence 
in all his Undertakings, from the daily Improvements 
of Knowledge or Fortune, and inſtead of giving time 
ſelf up to 3 


Thick-ey'd muſing and curſed Melanchaly, Shakeſpear. 


has that conſtant Life in his Viſage and Converſation, 
which the idle ſplenetic Man borrows ſometimes from 

the Sun-ſhine, mane" or an agreeable Friend. A 
Reeluſe idle Sobriety muſt be attended with more bit- 
ter Remorſe, than the moſt active Debauchery can at 
any Intervals be moleſted with. The Rake, if he j* 
a cautious Manager, will allow himſelf very little 
Time to examine his own Conduct, and will beſtow 
as few Reflexions upon himſelf, as the Lingerer does 
upon any thing elſe, unleſs he has the Misfortune ta 
repent: 1 repeat the Misfortune to repent, becauſe 


have put the great Day of Account out of the pre- 


ſent Caſe, and am now inquiring not whoſe Life. is 
molt Irreligious, but moſt Inconvenient. A Gentle- 
man that has formerly been a very eminent Lingerer, 
and ſomething Splenetic, informs me, that in one 
Winter he drank ſix Hampers of Spaw Water, ſeve- 
ral. Gallons of. Chalybeate Tincture, two Hogſheads 


of Bitters at the Rate of 60/. an Hogſhead, aid one 


ar. 


hundred and fiſty infallible Schemes, in every one of 
which he was diſappointed, received a thouſand Af. 
fronts during the North Eaſterly Winds, and in ſhort 
run thro' more Miſery and Expence, than the moſt 
meritorious Bravo could boaſt of. Another tells us, 
that he fell into this way at the Univerſity, where 
the Youth are too * to be lulled into a State of 


- ſuch 
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ſuch Tranquillity as prejudices em againſt the Buſtle 
of that worldly Buſineſs, for which this Part of their 
Education ſhould prepare them. As he could with 
the utmolt Secrecy be Idle in his own Chamber, he 
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if Ss ſays he was for ſome Years irrecoverably ſunk, and 
J immerſed in the Luxury of an Eaſy-Chair, tho” at 
1 the ſame Time, in the general Opinion, he paſſed 


for a hard Student. During this Lethargy he had 
ſome Intervals of Application to Books, which rather 

-..aggravated than ſuſpended the painful Thoughts of 
a miſ-{pent Life. Thus his ſuppoſed Relief became 
his Puniſhment, and like the Damn'd in Milton, upon 
their Conveyance at certain Revolutions from Fire 
to Ice, | 


＋＋ . felt by Turns the bitter Change 5 
Of fierce Extremes, Extremes by Change more fierce, 


When he had a mind to go out, he was ſo ſcrupulous 
as to form ſome Excuſe or other which the Idle are 
ever provided with, and could not fatisfy himſelf with- 
out this ridiculous Appearance of Juſtice. Sometimes 
dy his own Contrivance and Inſinuation, the Woman 


| 1 that looked after his Chamber would convince him of 
g i the Neceſſity of waſhing his Room, or any other Mat- 
f j | ter of the like joyous Import, to which he always ſub» 
C | mitted, after having 2 oppoſed it, and made his 

} Exit with much ſeeming Reluctance, and inward De- 


Iight. Thus did he paſs the Noon of his Life in the 
Solitude ofa Monk, and the Guilt ofa Libertine. He 


z is ſince awakened by I” out of Slumber, has 
[ no more Spleen than a Dutchman, who, as Sir . 
1 Temple obſerves, is not delicate or idle enough to ſuffer 
1 from this Enemy, but is always Yell pled when he 
13 not Il, always Pleaſed when he is not Angry. 


There is a Gentleman I have ſeen at a Coffee-houſe 
near the Place of my Abode, who having a pretty 


good Eſtate, and a Dilinclination to Books or 1 
neſs, 
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neſs, to ſecure himſelf from one of the above-mentioned 
Misfortunes, employs himſelf with much Alaerity in 
the following Method. - Being vehemently diſpoſed 
to Loquacity; he has a Perſon conſtantly with him, 
to whom he gives an annual Penſion for no other Merit 
but being very attentive, and never interrupting him 
by Queſtion and Anſwer, whatever he may utter that 
may ſeemingly require it. To fecure to himſelf Diſ- 
courſe, his fundamental Maxim feems to be, by no- 
means to conſider what he is going to ſay. He de- 
livers therefore every Thought as it firſt intrudes it- 
ſelf upon him, and then, with all the Freedom you 
could wiſh, will examine it, and rally the Impertinence, 
or evince the Truth of it. In ſhort, he took the ſame 
Pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he could have done 
in diſcomfiting an Opponent: And his Diſcourſe was 
as that of two Perſons attacking each other with ex- 
ceeding Warmth, Incoherence, and Good-nature. 
There is another, whom I have ſeen in the Park, em- 
ploying himſelf with the ſame Induſtry, tho' not with 
the ſame Innocence, He is very dextrous in taking 
Flies, and fixing one at each End of a Horſe Hair, 
which his Perriwig ſupplies him with: He hangs 
em over xlittle Stick, which Suſpenſion inclines them 
immediately to War upon each other, there being no 
Poſfibility of Retreat. From the frequent Attention 
of his Eyes to theſe Combats, he perceives the ſeveral - 
Turns and Advantages of the Battle, which are alto- 
8 inviſible to a common Spectator. I t'other 
ay found him in the Enjoyment oſ a Couple of gi- 
gantic Blue- bottles, which were hung out and em- 
| battled in the aforeſaid warlike Appointments, That 
I might enter into the ſecret Shocks of this Conflict, 
he lent me a magnifying Glaſs, which preſented me 
with an Engagement between two of the moſt rueful 
Monſters I have ever read of, even in Romance. 
If we can't bring ourſelves to appoint and perform 
ſuch "Taſks as would be 5 conſiderable Advantage to 
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us, let us reſolve upon ſome other, however trifling, 
to be performed at appointed Times. By this we may 


gain a Victory over a wandering unſettled Mind, and 


by this Regulation of the Impulſe of our Wills, may, 
in time, make them obedient to the Dictates of our 


Reafon. 5 
When Jam diſpoſed to treat of the Irreligion of an 
Idle Life, it ſhall be under this Head, Pereunt & Lin- 


putantur; which is an Inſcription upon a Sun Dial in 


ohe of the Inns of Court, and is with great Propriety 
placed to public View in ſuch a Place, where the In- 


habitants being in an everlaſting Hurry of Bulineis or 


Pleaſure, the Buſy may receive an innocent Admoni- 


tion to keep their Appointments, and the Idle a dread- 
3 ONE 1. ot to keep LNEITS, 


GUARDIAN, Vol, II. No. 131. 
JzALOvus x. 


Uron looking ever the Letters of my female Cor- 
reſpondents, I find ſeveral from Women complaining 
of jealous Huſbands, and at the fame time proteſting 


their own Innocence; and deſiring my Advice on 


this Occaſion. I ſhall therefore take this Subject 


into my Conſideration; and the more willingly, becauſe 


1] find that the Marquis of Hallſfa, who, in his Ad- 


vice to a Daughter, has inſtructed a Wife how to be- 
have herſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a choleric, 


a ſullen, a covetous, or a ſill/ Huſband, has not ſpoken 
one Word of a jealous Hutband. 


Tealouſy is that Pain which a Man feels from the 
Apprehenſton that he is nit equal.y beloved by the Peron 
whom he entirely lues. Now becauſe our inward Paſli- 
ons and Inclinations can never make themſelves viſible, 
It is impoſſible for a jealous Man to be thoroughly 
Cured of his Suſpicions. His Thoughts hang at beſt 


in a State of Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty ; and are 


Never 
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never capable of receiving any Satisfaction on the ad- : 

vantageous Side; fo that his Inquiries are more ſuc- i 

ceſsful when they diſcover nothing: His Pleaſure "2 

ariſes from his Diſappointments, and his Life is ſpent i 

8 in Purſuit of a Secret that deſtroys his Happineſs if he 
= chance to find it. 9 f 
S An ardent Love is always a ftrong Ingredient in f 
E this Paſſion ; for the fame Affection which ſtirs up 1 
: the jealous Man's Deſires, and gives the Party be- : 
4 loved ſo beautiful a Figure in his Imagination, makes | 
5 him believe ſhe kindles the fame Paſſion in others, | 
Z and appears as amiable to all Beholders. And as fea- | 
- Jony thus ariſes from an extraordinary Love, it is of fſ o 
: delicate a Nature, that it ſcorns to take up with any thing — 
. leſs than an equal Return of Love. Not the war { 
: Expreſſions of Affection, the fofteſt and molt tender 1 
5 Hypocriſy, are able to give any Satisfaction, where — 
2 we are not perſuaded that the Affection is real and the > 
: Satisfaction mutual. For the OO” Man wiſhes i 
: | himſelf a kind of Deity to the Perſon he loves: He i 
: would be the only Pleaſure of her Senſes, the Em- { 

- ployment of her Thoughts; and is angry at every ! 
5 thing ſhe admires, or takes delight in, beſides him- 8 

5 Pphæœdria's Requeſt to his Miſtreſs, upon his leav- { 
J ing her for three Days, is inimitably beautiful and na- 1 
: tural, | 4 

5 Cum milite iſto præſens, abſens ut ſies: | 

; Dies nocteſque me ames : me defideres : .- 

I Me fomnies me expettes : de me cogites : | 

- Me ſperes e me te oblectes: mecum teta is e | | | { 

2 Aeus fac ſis poſirenio animus, quand? ego ſum tuus. | 
1 | Leer. 8 1 

D When you are in company with that Soldier, behave ! 

« as if you were abſent: but continue to love me by 2 

L 4+ 8 | Day 1 

[1 

3 
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| | " my and by Night: want me: dream of me; ex- 
Sit i | « pect me; think of me: wiſh for me; delight in me 


tb be wholly with me: in ſhort, be my very Soul, as 


. 4 _—_—_ 


4 Jam yours.“ 


Ml | The jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a Na- 
1 ture, that it converts all it takes into its own 
1 Nouriſhment. A cool Behaviour ſets him on the 


„ Rack, and is interpreted as an Inſtance of à verſion or 
F Indifference ; a fond one raiſes his Sufpicions, and 
5 looks too much like Diſſimulatien and Artifice. If 
1 the Perſon he loves be chearful, her Thoughts muft 
RTF be employed on another; and if fad, ſhe is certainly 
55 thinking on himſelf. In ſhort, there is no Word or 
1 Geſture ſo inſignificant, but it gives him new Hints, 
| feeds his Sufpicions, and nile him with freſh. 
5 Matters of Diſcovery: So that if we conſider the Ef- 
3 fects of this Paſſion one would rather think it proceeded 
1 7. from an inveterate Hatred, than an exceſſive Love; 
bv for certainly none can meet with more Diſquietude 
1 and Uneaſineſs than a ſuſpected Wife, if we except 
f ft the jealous Huſband. | 
| | | But the great Unhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that 
; it naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is 
ſo ſollicitous to engroſs; and that for theſe two Rea- 
ſons, becauſe it lays too great a Conſtraint on the 
Words and Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at 
the ſame time ſhews you have no honourable Opinion 
of her; both of which are ſtrong Motives to Averſion. 
| Nor is this the worſt Effect of Jealouly ; for it often 
EL; draws after it a more fatal Train of Conſequences, 
| and makes the Perſon you ſuſpect, gwlty of the very 
| | Crimes you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural 
| 
| 


for ſuch who are treated ill and upbraided falſly, to find 
out an intimate Friend that will hear their Complaints, 
condole their Sufferings, and endeavour to ſooth and 
aſſuage their ſecret Refentments, Beſides, Jealouſ- 
puts a Woman often in Mind of an ill Thing that 17 
5 wo 
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would not otherwiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills 
her Imagination with ſuch an unlucky Idea, as in time 
grows familiar, excites Deſire, and loſes all the Shame 
and Horror which might at firſt attend it. Nor is it 
a Wonder if ſhe who ſuffers wrongfully in a Man's 
Opinion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit in 
his Eſteem, reſolves to give him Reaſon for his Suſ- 
picions, and to enjoy the Pleaſure of the Crime, ſince 
the muſt undergo the Ignominy. Such probably were 
the Conſiderations that directed the wiſe Man in his. 
Advice to Huſbands; Be not jealgus of the Wife of thy 
Boſom, and teach her not an evil Leſſon again/t tell. 


Eccluſ. 


And here among the other Torments which this 
Paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none 
are greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the 
Pertha who provoked their Jealouſy is taken from 
them. Thenis it that their Love breaks out furiouſſy, 
and throws off all the Mixtures of Suſpicion which 
choaked and ſmothered it before. The beautifu Parts 
of the Character riſe uppermoſt in the jealous Huſ- 
band's Memory, and upbraid him with the ill Uſage 
of ſo divine a Creature as was once in his Poſſeſſion; 
while all the little Imperfections, that were before fo 
uneaſy to him, wear oft from his Remembrance, and 
ſhew themſelves no more. EE: 

We may ſee by what has been faid, that Jealouſy 
takes the deepeſt Root in Men of amorous Diſpoſitions; 
and of theſe we may find three Kinds who are moſt 


Over- run with it. 


The Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves: 
of an Infirmity, whether it be Weakneis, Old Age, 
Deformity, Iznor2ace, or the like. Theſe Men are 
ſo well acquainted with the unamiable Part of thetn- 
ſelves, that they have not the Confidence to think they 
arc really beloved; and are fo diſtruſtful of their own. 
Merits, that ail Fondneſs towards them puts them out 
of Countenance, and looks like a Jeſt upon their Per- 


Beſides, their Acquaintance and Converſation has 
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o ny gow ſuſpicious on thetr firſt looking in 
a G afs, and are ſtung with Jealouſy at the Sight of a 
Wrinile. A handfome Fellow immediately alarms 
them, and every thing that looks young or gay turns 
their Theughts upon their Wives. 

A Seccnd Sort of Men, who are moſt liable to this 
Fafficn, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful 
Jem ers. It is a Fault very juſtly found in Hiſtories 
oe mpe ſed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to 
Chance or Humour, but are ſtill for deriving every 
Act on frem ſome Plot and Contrivance, for drawing 
upa perpe ual Scheme of Cauſes and Events, and pre- 
ſe. ving a conſtant Correſpondence between the Camp 
ard the Council- Table. And thus it happens in the. 
Affairs of Love with Men of too rehned a Thought. 
They put a Conſtruction on a Look, and find out a 
Deſign in a Smile; they give new Senſes and Signifi- 
cat ons to Words and Actions; and are ever torment- 
ing themſeli es with Fancies of their own railing, 
They genera ly act in a Diſguiſe themſelves, and there- 
fore miſtake all outward Shews and Appearances for 
Hypocriſy in ochers ; ſo that I believe no Men fee leſs 
of the Truth and Reality of Things, than theſe great 
Refiners upon Incidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſub- 
til and over-wiſe in their Conceptions, 

Now what theſe Men fancy they know of Women 


by Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men believe 


they have learned by Experience. They have ſeen 

the poor Huſband fo milled by Tricks and Artifices,” 
and in the midit of his Inquines fo loſt and bewildered 
in a cro0zed Intrigue, that they ſtill ſupect an Under- 

plct in every female Action; and eſpecially where they 
iee any Re ſemblance in the Behaviour of two Perſons, 
are a; t to fancy it proceeds from the ſame Deſign in 
both. Theſe Men therefore bear hard upon the ſuſ- 
pet d Perſon, purſue her cloſe through all her Turn- 


1nzs and Windings, and are too well acquainted with 


t1c Chace, to be flung off by any falſe Steps or Doubles: 
lain 
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Jain wholly-among the vicious Part of Womankind, 


and therefore it is no Wonder they cenſure all alike, 


and look uponthe whole Sex as a Species of Impoſtors. 
But if, notwithſtanding their private Experien e, they 
can get over theſe Prejudices, and entertain a fayour- 
able Opinion of ſome Momen; yet their own looſe 
Deſires will ſtir up new Suſpicions from another Side, 


and make them believe all Men ſubject to the fame. 


Inclinations with themſelves. 
Whether theſe or other Motives are moſt predo- 
minant, we learn from the modern Hiſtories of Ane- 


rica, as well as from our own Experience in this Part 


of the World, that Jealouſy is no Northern Paſſion, 
but rages moſt in thoſe Nations that lie neareſt the 


Influence of the Sun. It is a Misfortune for a Woman 
to be born beneath the Tropics; for there he the hot- 


teſt Regions of Jealouſy, which as you come North- 


ward cools all along with the Climate, till you ſcarce: 


meet with any thing like it in the Polar Circle, Our 
own Nation is very temperately ſituated in this reſpect; 
and if we meet with ſome very few diſordered with the 


Violence of this Paſſion, they are not the proper 


Growth of our Country, but are many Degrees near- 
er the Sun in their Conſtitutions than in their Cli- 


mate. 


After this frightful Account of Jealouſy, and the 


Perſons who are moit ſubject to it, it will be but fair 


to ſhew by what Means the Paſſion may be belt alla yd, 
and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at Eaſe, Other 
Faults indeed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiction, 
and {hould, if poſſible, eſcape her Obſer vation; but 

ealouſy calls upon her particularly for its Cure, and de. 


ſerves all her Art and Application in the Attempt: - 


Beſides, ſhe has this for her Encouragement, that her 
Endeavours will be always pleaſing, and that the will 
{till find the Affection of her Huſband riſing towards her 
in Proportion as his Doubts and Sufpicions vaniſh; 
for, as We have ſeen all along, there is ſo great a Mix- 
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ture of Love hen >uſy as is well worth the ſeparat- 

ing. But this ſhall be che Subject of another Paper. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. lil. No. 170. 


Having in my Yeſterday's Paper diſcovered the Na- 
ture of Jealouſy, and pointed out tlie Perſons who are 
moſt ſubject to it, I mutt here appiy myſelf to my fair 
Correſpondents, who deſire to live well with a jealous 
Huſband, and to eaſe his Min! of its unjuſt Suf- 
picions. | 

The firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, 
that you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the 
jealous Man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any 
thing in which he himſelt does not excel. A jealous 
Man is very quick in his Applications, he knows how 
to find a double Edge in an Invective, and to draw a 
Satire on himſelf out of a Panegyric on another. He 
does not trouble himſelf to conſider the Perſon, but to 
direct the Character, and is ſecretly pleaſed or confound- 
ed as he finds mote or leſs of himſelf in it. The Com- 
mendation of any thing in another ſtirs up his Jealouſy, 
as it ſhews you have a Value for others beſides himſelf; 
but the Gommendationof that, Which he himſelf wants, 
inflames him more, as it hews that in ſome reſpes 
you prefer others before him. Jealouſy is admirably 
deſcribed in this View by Horace in his Ode.to Lydia. 


Duum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem reſeam, & cerea Telephi 
| Laudas brachia. va meum 
Fervens difficiit bile tumet jecur * 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color. 
Certd ſede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtimlubitur, arguens | 
Duam ientis penitùs macerer ignibus. Od. 13.1. 1, 


When Telephus his youthful Charms, 
His roſy Neck and winding Arms, 


x 


With 
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With endleſs Rapture you recite, | „ \ 
And in the pleaſing Name delight; | " 
My Heart, inflam'd by jealous Heats, 8 | 
With numberleſs Reſentments beats ; | f 
From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, = 
And all the Man within me dies: | | 

By Turns my hidden Grief appears, ? 
In riſing Sighs and falling Tears, = 
That ſhew too well the warm Deſires, * > 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming Fires, | * 

Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, | | 3 
And melt my very Soul away. { 


| | = Y | 
The jealous Man is not indeed angry if you diſlike , f 
another; but if you find thoſe Faults which are to be 1 
found in his own Character, you diſcover. not only _ + 
your Diſlike of another, but of himſelf, In ſhort, he 
is ſo deſirous of engrofling all your Love, that he is 
grieved at the want of any Charm, which he believes 
has Power to raiſe it; and if he finds by your Cenſuxes 
on others, that he is not ſo agreeable in your Opinion 
as he might be, he naturally concludes you could love 
him better if he had other Qualifications, and that by 
conſequence your Affection does not riſe fo high as 
he thinks it ought. If therefore his Temper be grave 
or ſullen, you muſt not be too much pleaſed with a 
Teſt, or tranſported with any thing that is gay and di- 
verting. If his Beauty be none of the beſt, you muſt 
be a profeſſed Admirer of Prudence, or any other 
Quality he is Maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to 
think he is. | | 
In the next Place, you muſt be ſure to be free and ö 
open in your Converſation with him, and to let in 1 
* upon your Actions, to unravel all your Deſigns, if | 
a 1 


diſcover every Secret however trifling or indif- 


ferent. A jealous Huſband has a particular Averſion -'F 
to Winks and Whiſpers, and if he does not ſee to the 5 
Bottom of every Thing, will be ſure to go beyond it j 
in his Fears and in Suſpicions. He will always ex- 


2 
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pect to be your chief Confident, and where he finds 
himſelf kept out of a Secret, will believe there is more 
in it than there ſhou'd be. And here it is of great 
Concern, that you preſerve the Character of your 
Sincerity uniform and of a Piece: for if he once finds 
a falſe Gloſs put upon any ſingle Action, he quickly 
ſuſpects all the reſt; his working Imagination immedi- 
ately takes a falſe Hint, and runs off with it into ſe- 
veral remote Conſequences, till he has proved.very 
ingenious in working out his own Miſery, 
If both theſe Methods fail, the beſt Way will be to 
let him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for 
the ill Opinion he entertains of you, and the Diſquie- 
tude he himſelf ſuffers for your Sake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the 
Jealouſy of thoſe who love them, and inſult over an 
aching Heart, and triumph in their Charms which 
are able to excite ſo much Uneaſineſs. 


Ardeat igſa licet, tormentis gaudit amantis, 
| | Juv. Sat. 6. v. 208, 


Tho' equal Pains her Peace of Mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's Torments give her ſpiteful Joy. 


But theſe often carry the Humour ſo far, till their af. 


fected Coldneſs and Indifference quite kills all the 
Fondneſs of a Lover, and are then ſure to meet in their 
Turn with all the Contempt and Scorn that is due to 
ſo inſolent a Behaviour. On the contrary, it is ve 
probable a melancholy, dejected Carriage, the uſual el. 
fects of injured Innocence, may ſoften the jealous Huſ- 
band into Pity, make him ſenſible of the Wrong he 
does you, and work out of his Mind all thoſe: Fears 
and Suſpicions that make you both unhappy. At leaſt 
it will have this good Effect, that he will keep his 
Jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in private, either be- 
cauſe he is ſenſible it is a Weakneſs, and will there- 
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fore hide it from your Knowledge, or becauſe he will 
be apt to fear ſome ill Effect it may produce, in cool- 
ing your Love towards him, or diverting it to another. 

I here is ſtill another Secret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believ d, and which is often prac- 
tiſed by Women of greater Cunning than Virtue: 
This is to change Sides for a while with the. jealous 
Man, and to turn his own Paſſion upon himſelf: to 
take ſome Occaſion of growing jealous of him, and to 
follow the Example he himſelf hath ſet you. This 
counterfeited Jealouſy will bring him a great deal of 
Pleafure, if he thinks it real; for he knows. experi- 
mentally how much Love goes along with this Paſſion, 
and will befides feel ſomething like the Satisfaction of a 
Revenge, in feeing you undergo all his own 'T ortures. 
But this, indeed, is an Artifice ſo difficult, and at the 
ſame time ſo diſingenuous, that it ought never to be 
ut in Practice, but by ſuch as have Skill enough to 
cover the Deceit, and Innocence to render it excuſ- 
able. 3 | 
I ſhall conclude this Eflay with the Story of Herod 
an] Mariamne, as I have collected it out of nh,; 
which may ſerve almoſt as an Example to whatever can 
be ſaid on this Suhject. _ | 
Mariamne had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and Herod all. 
the Love that ſuch Charms are able to raiſe in a warm 
and amorous Dipoſition. In the Midſt of | this his. 
Fondneſs for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, 
as he did her Father not many Years after. The 
Barbarity of the Action was repreſented to Mark An- 
tony, who immediately ſummoned _ Herod into Hypt, 
to anſwer for the Crime that was there laid to his 
Charge. Herad attributed the. Summons to Aten: 


Deſire of Marianne, whom therefore, before his De- 


parture, he gave into the Cuſtody of his Uncle ep, 


with private Orders to put her to Death, it any ſuch 


Violence was offered to himſelf, This Jaſeph was 


4 much 
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much delighted with Mariamne Converſation, an 
endeavoured, with all his Art and Rhetoric, to ſet 
out the Exceſs of Herod's Paſſion for her; but when 
be ſtill found her cold and increduluus, he inconſider- 
ately told her, as a certain Inſtance of her Lord's Aﬀec- 
tion, the private Orders he had left behind him, which 
plainly ſnewed, according to Fofeph's Interpretation, 
that he could neither live nor die without her. This 
barbarous Inſtance of a wild unreaſonable Paſſion, 
quite put out, for a Time, thoſe little Remains of Af- 
feCtion ſhe ſtill had for her Lord: Her Thoughts were 
ſo wholly taken up with the Cruelty of his Order, 
that ſhe could not conſider the Kindneſs that produced 
them, and therefore repreſented him in her Imagination, 
rather under the frightful Idea of a Murderer than a 
Lover. Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed 
by Mark Antony, when his Soul was all in Flames for 
his Mariamne; but before their Meeting, he was not 
& little alarm'd at the Report he had heard of his 
Uncle's Converſation and Familiarity with her in his 
Abſence. This therefore was the firſt Diſcourſe he en- 
tertained her with, in which ſhe found it no eaſy Mat- 
ter to quiet his Suſpicions. But at laſt he appeared fo 
well fatished of her Innocence, that from Reproaches 
and Wranglings he fell to Tears and Embraces. 
Both ofthem wept very tenderly at their Reconcilia- 
tion, and Herod poured out his whole Soul to her in 
the warmeſt Proteſtations of Love and Conftancy ;. 
when amidſt all his Sighs and Languiſhings ſhe aſked 
hin, whether the private Orders he left with his Uncle 
Jap? were an 3 of ſuch an inflamed Affection. 
he _ King was immediately rouſed at fo un- 
expected a Queſtion, and concluded his Uncle muſt 
have been too familiar with her, before he would have 
diſcovered fuch a Secret. In ſhort, he put his Uncle 
to Death, and very difficultly preyailed upon him- 

felf to ſpare Mariamne. 5 _— Rn, 
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After this he was forced on a ſecond Journey into 
A'gypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of 
Sohemus, with the ſame private Orders he had before 
given his Uncle, if any Miſchief befel himſelf. In 
the mean while Mariamne fo won upon Sehbemwus by 


her Preſents and obliging Converſation, that ſhe drew 


all the Secret from him, with which Herod had in- 
truſted him; ſo that after his Return, when he flew 
to her with all the Tranſports of Joy and Love, ſhe 
received him coldly with Sighs and Tears, and all the 
Marks of Indifference and Averſion. This Reception 
fo ſtirred up his Indignation, that he had certainly 
flain her with his own Hands, had not he feared he 
himſelf ſhould have become the greater Sufferer by it. 


It was not long after this, when he had another violent 


Return of Love upon him; Marimane was therefore 
ſent for to him, whom he endeavoured to ſoften and 
reconcile with all poffible conjugal Careſſes and En- 
dearments; but ſhe declined his Embraces, and an- 
ſwered all his Fondneſs with bitter Invectives for the 
Death of her Father and Brother. This Behaviour ſa 
incenſed Herod, that he very hardly reframed from 


ſtriking her; when in the Heat of their Quarrel there 


came ih a Witneſs, ſuborn'd by ſome of Mariamne's 
Enemies, who accuſed her to the King of a Deſign to 


oiſon him. Hered was now prepared to hear any 


hing in her Prejudice, and immediately ordered her 
Servant to be firetch'd upon the Rack; who in the 
Extremity of his Tortures confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's 
Averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething Sabemus 
had told her; but as for any Deſign of poiſoning, he 
utterly diſowned the leaſt Knowledge of it. 1 his 
Confeſſion quickly proved fatal to Sahemus, who now 
lay under the fame Suſpicions and Sentenee that Joſeph 
had before him on the like Occaſion, Nor would 
Herd reſt here; but accuſed her with great Vehe- 
mence, of a Defign upon his Life, and by his Au- 


thority with the Judges had her publickly condemned 


and 
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and executed. Herod ſoon after her Death grew 


melancholy and dejected, retiring from the public Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs into a ſolitary Foreſt, and there 
abandoning himſelf to all the black Confiderations, 
which naturally ariſe from a Paſſion made up of Love, 
Remorſe, Pity and Deſpair. He uſed to rave for his 
Mariamne, and to call upon her in his diſtracted Fits; 
and 1n all Probability would ſoon have followed her, 
had not his Thoughts been ſeaſonably called off from 
fo ſad an Object by public Storms, which at that Time 
veay nearly threatened him 3 L. 
þ L SPECTATOR, Vol, III. 171. 


TMMORTALIT u. 


Tur Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſenſi- 
bly into a Subject upon which I always meditate with 
reat Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
was Yeſterday walking alone in one of my Friend's 
Woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agrecably, as I was 
running over in my Mind tie ſeveral Arguments that 
eſtabliſh this great Point, which is the Baſis of Mora- 
lity, and the Source of all the pleaſing Hopes and 
ſecret Joys that can ariſe in the 1 of a reaſonable 
Creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral Proofs, drawn, 
£Fir/t, From the Nature of the Soul itſelf, and par- 
ticularly its Immateriality ; which, tho' not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, 
been evinced to almoſt a Demonſtration. | 
* Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horror of 
Annihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that 


- ſecret Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of Vir- 


tue, and that Uneaſineſs which follows it upon the 
Commiſkon of Vice. 8 
: a Thirdy, 
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Thirdly, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe: Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are 


all concerned in this Point. | 
But among theſe and other excellent Arguments for 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn from 


the perpetual: Progreſs of the Soul to its Perfection, 
without a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a 


Hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this Subject, 
tho” it ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with it. 
How can it enter into the Ihoughts of Man, that the 
Soul which is capable of fuch immenſe Perſections, and 
ef receiving new. Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall 


fall away into nothing. almoſt as ſoon as it is created? 


Are ſuch Abilities made for no Purpoſe ? A Brute ar- 
rives at a Point of Perfection that he can never paſs : 


In a few Years he has all the Endowments he is capa- 


ble of; and were he to live ten thouſand more, would 
be the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a human 


Soul thus at a Stand in her Accompliſhments, were her 


Faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther En- 
largements, I could imagine it might fall away inſenſi- 
bly, and drop at once into a State of Annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking Being that is in a per- 


petual Progreſs of Improvements, and travelling on 


from Perfection to Perfection, after having juſt looked 
abroad into the Works of its Creator, and made a few 


Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom and 


Power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the 
very Beginning of her Inquiries ? 

Man contidered in his preſent State, ſeems only 
ſent into the World to propagate his Kind. He pro- 
vides himſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits 
his Polt to make room for him. | 
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Heir crowds Heir, as in a rolling Flood 
Wave urges Wave. | g CxEECRH. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in 
Animals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finiſn 
their Buſineſs in a ſhort Liſe. The Silk-worm after 
having ſpun her Taſk, lays her Eggs and dies. But 


2 Man can never have taken in his full Meaſure of 
Knowledge, has not Time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eſta- 
bliſh his Soul in Virtue, and come up to the Perfection 


of his Nature, before he is hurried off the Stage. 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make fuch glorious 
Creatures for ſo mean a Purpoſe? Can he delight in the 
Production of ſuch abortive Intelligences, ſuch ſhort- 
lived reaſonable Beings ? Would he give us Talents that 
are not to be exerted ? Capacities that are never to be 
gratihed ? How can we find that Wiſdom which ſhines 
through all his Works, in the Formation of Man, 
without looking on this World as only a Nurſery for 
the next, and believing that the ſeveral Generations of 
rational Creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch 
quick Succeſſion, are only to receive their firſt Rudi- 
ments of Exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſ- 

lanted into a more friendly Climate, where they may 
Dad and flouriſh to all Eternity? 

There is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant Conſideration in Religion than this of the 
perpetual Progreſs which the Soul makes towards the 
Perfection of its Nature, without ever arriving at a 


Period in it. To look upon the Soul as going on 


from Strength to Strength, to conſider that ſhe is to 
ſhine for ever with new Acceſſions of Glorv, and 
brighten to all Eternity; that ſhe will be (till adding 
Virtue to Virtue, and Knowledge to Knowledge, 
carries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
Ambition which is natural to the Mind of Man. Nay, 
it mult be a Proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee 

his 
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of generous and worthy Actions, is the W ge- 
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his Creation for ever beautifying in his Eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater Degrees of Re- 
ſemblance. _ | | p 

Methinks this ſingle Conſideration, of the Pro- 
greſs of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient 


to extinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all 


Contempt in ſuperior. That Cherubim, which now 
appears as a God to a human Soul, knows very well 
that the Period will come about in Eternity, when the 
human Soul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: 
Nay, when {ſhe ſhall look down upon that Degree of 
Perfection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is 
true the higher Nature ſtill advances, and by that means 

reſerves his Diſtance and Superiority in the Scale of 
Bang but he knows that, how high ſoe ver the Sta- 


tion is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the in- 


ferior Nature will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the ſame Degree of Glory. 2 

With what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may we 
look inte our Souls, where there are ſuch hidden 
Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
Sources of Perfection? We know not yet what we 
ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the Heart of Man 
to conceive the Glory that will be always in Reſerve 
for him. The Soul, conſidered with its Creator, is 
like one of thefe mathematical Lines that may draw 
nearer to each other for all Eternity without a Poſſi- 
bility of touching: And can there be a Thought ſo 
tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves in theſe perpe- 
tual Approaches to him, who is not only the G 3 


of Perfection but of Happineſs? 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 11. 
SIR, | 
I am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt Springs 


nerous and worthy Thoughts of ourſelves. Who- 
* ever has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Na- 


© ture, will act in no higher Rank than he has allotted | 


© himſelf 
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himfelf in his own Eſtimation. If he confiders 
his Being as circumſcribed by the uncertain Ferm 
of a few Years, his Deſigns will be contracted into 
the fame narrow Span he i imagines is to bound his 
Exiſtence. How can he exalt his Thoughts to an 

thing great and noble, vho only believes "that, after 
a ſhort Turn on the Stage of this World, he is to 
fink into Oblivion, to loſe his Conſciouſnef: for 


ever? 


e Fotithis Reaſon 1 am of Opinion, that ſo uſeful 
and elevated a Contemplation as that of the SouPs 
Immortality cannot be reſumed too often. There is 
not a more improving Exerciſe to the human Mind, 


than to be frequently reviewing its own great Pri- 
vileges and Endowments ;: nora more effectual Means 


to awaken in us an Ainbition raiſed above low Ob- 


jets ard little Purſuits, than to value ourſelves as 
Heirs to Eternity. | 

It is a very great Setistclon to conſider the beſt 
and wiſett of Mankind in all Nations and Ages, 


aſſerting as with one Voice, this their Birth-right, 


and to find it ratify'd by an expreſs Revelation. At 
the ſame Time if we turn our I houghts inward upon 
ourſelves, we may meet with a kind of ſecret Senſe 
' concurring with the Proofs of our own Immortality. 

Vou have, in my Opinion, raiſed a good preſump- 
tive Argument from the increaling Appetite the 
Mind has to Knowledge, and to the extending its 


own Faculties, which cannot be accomplithed, as 
the more reſtrained Perfection of lower Creatures 


may in the Limits of a ſhort Bife. I think ano- 


ther probable Conjecture may be raiſed from our 


Appetite to Duration itſelf, and from a Reflection 


on our Progreſs through the ſeveral Stages of it. 


Me are complaining, as you obſerve in a former Spe- 


culation, / the Shortnoſs of Life, and yet are per- 
petualiy burrying over the Parts of tt, to arrive at 
© certain 
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certain little Settlements, or imaginary Points of Reft, 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

© Now let us conſider what happens to us when 
we arrive at theſe imaginary Points of Re: Do we 


ſtop our Motion, and fit down fatished in the Set- : 


tlement we have gain'd? or are we not removin 

the Boundary, and making out new Points of Reſt, 
to which we preſs forward with the like Eagerneſs, 
and which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? 
Our Caſe is like that of a Traveller upon the Alps, 
who ſhould fancy that the 'Top of the next Hil 


muſt end his Journey, becauſe it terminates his 


Proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives at it, than he 
ſees new Ground and other Hills beyond it, and 


continues to travel on as before. 


© This is ſo plainly every Man's Condition in Life, 


that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but 


may obſerve, that as faſt as his Time wears away, 
his Appetite to ſomething future remains. "The Uſe 


therefore I would make of it is this, That ſince 


Nature (as ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in 


vain, or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our 


Being has planted no wandering Paſſion in it, no 
Deſire which has not its Object; Futurity is the 


proper Object of the Paſſion ſo conſtantly exercis'd 
about it; and this Reſtleſſneſs in the preſent, this 
aſſigning ourſelves over to farther Stages of Dura- 
tion, this ſucceffive Graſping at ſomewhat ſtill. to 
come, appears to me (whatever it may to others) 
as a kind of Inſtinct or natural Symptom which the 
Mind of Man has of its own Immortality. | 

I take it at the ſame time for granted, that the 
Immortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by 
other arguments: And if ſo, this Appetite, Which 
otherwiſe would be very unaccountable and ab- 


ſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds Strength to 
the Concluſion. But I am amazed when I conſider - 


there are Creatures capable, of Thought, who, in 
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© ſpite of every Argument, can form to themſelves a 
© ſullen Satisfaction in thinking otherwiſe. There is 
© ſomething fo pitifully mean in the inverted Ambition 


of that Man who can hope for Annihilation, and 


© pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole Fabric ſhall 
© one Day crumble into Duſt, and mix with the Maſs 


© of inanimate Beings, that it equally deſerves our Ad- 


© miration and Pity, The Myſtery of ſuch Mens 
© Unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and indeed 
© amounts to nothing more than a ſordid Hope that 


they {hall not be immortal, becauſe they dare not be 


© ſo. 
© 'This brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, and 


© gives me Occaſion to ſay farther, That as worthy 
© Actions ſpring from worthy Thoughts; ſo, worthy 
© Thoughts are likewiſe the Conſequences of worth 

Actions: But the Wretch who has degraded himſelf 
© below the Character of Immortality, is very willing 
© to reſign his Pretenſions to it, and to ſubſtitute in its 


Room a dark negative Happineſs in the Extinction of 
his Being. 


© The admirable Shateſpear has given us a ſtrong 
© Image of the unſupported Condition of ſuch a Perſon 
© in his laſt Minutes in the ſecond Part of King Henry 


© the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been 


© concerned in the Murder of the good Duke Hum- 
© phry, is repreſented on his Death-bed. After ſome 
© ſhort confuſed Speeches which ſhew an Imagination 
© diſturbed with Guilt, juſt as he was expiring, King 

Henry ſtanding by him, full of Compaſſion, fays, 


Lord Cardinal i thou thinkft on Heaven's Bliſs, 
Hold up thy Hand, make Signal of that Hope 
He dies, and makes ns Sign. 


The Deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a Word 
© or Action on the Part of the dying Perſon, is beyond 
© whatcould be painted by the moſt forcible Expreſſions 


© I ſhall 
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I ſhall not purſue this Thought farther, but only 
© add, That as Annihilation is not to be had with a 
Wich, ſo it is the malt abject Thing in the World 


to with it. What are Honour, Fame, Wealch, or 


Power, when compared with the generous Expec- | 


© tation of a Being. without Eng, and a Happineſs ade- 


4 


< quate to that Being ? 
£ I ſhall trouble you no farther z but with a certain 


Gravity which theſe Thoughts have given me. 1 
reflect upon ſome Things People lay of you, (as 

c 
© I hope are not true; and with you as good a Man as 


they will of Men who diſtinguiſh themſelves) which 


5 you are an Author. 
Tam, SI 1 


Your m f obedient bumble Servant, 


2 8 


-SprovThrode Vol. III. No, 210. 


I cannot, my F riends, forbear letting you know 


what I think of Death ; fo methinks I view and un- 


derſtand it much better, ine nearer I approach to it, 
Jam convinced that your Fathers, thoſe illuſtrious 
Perſons whom I ſo much loved and honoured, do 
not ceaſe to live, tho they have paſſes thra' what we 
call Death ; they are undoubtedly ſtill living, but tis 
that ſort of Life -which alone deſerves truly to be 


called Life. In Effect, while we are contined to 
Bodies we ought to eſteem ourſelves no other than 


a ſort of Galley Slaves at the Chain, ſince the Soul, 
which is ſomewhat divine, and deſcends from Hea- 
ven as the Place of its Original, ſeems debaſed and 
diſhonoured by the Mixture with Fleth and Blood, 
and to bein a State of Baniſhment from its Celeſtial 


Country, I cannot help thinking too, that one 
main Reaſon of uniting Souls to Bodies was, that 


the great Work of the Uniyerſe might have Spec 
You I, M  * tators 
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Stators to admire the beautiful Order of Nature, the 


regular Motion of heavenly Bodies, who ſhould ſtrive 
to expreſs that Regularity in the Uniformity of their 
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Lives. When I conſider the boundleſs Activity of 


our Minds, the Remembrance we have of Things 


paſt, our Foreſight of what is to come: When I re- 


flect on the noble Diſcoveries, and vaſt Improve- 


ments, by which theſe Minds have advanced Arts 
and Sciences; I am entirely perſuaded, and out of 
all Doubt, that a Nature which has in itſelf a Fund 
of ſo many excellent Things cannot poſſibly be mor- 


tal. 1 obſerve further, that my Mind is altogether 


ſimple, without the Mixture of any Subſtance of 


Nature different from its own; I conclude from 


periſh. 


thence that tis indiviſible, and conſequently cannot 


© By no means think therefore, my dear Friends, 


when I ſhall have quitted 


ſhall ſubſiſt no where. 
live together you do not ſee my Mind, and yet are 


Nan that 1 ceaſe to be, or 


emember that while we 


fure that I have One actuating and moving my Body; 


doubt not then but that this ſame Mind will have a Be- 
ing when tis ſeparated, tho” you cannot then perceive 
What Nonſenſe would it be to pay 
thoſe Honours to creat Men after their Deaths, 


its Actions. 


which we conſtantly do, if their Souls did not then 


ſubſiſt? For my own part, I could never imagine 
that our Minds live only when united to bodies, 
and die when they leave them ; or that they ſhall 


ceaſe to think and underſtand when ru g e from 


Bodies, which without them have neither Senſe nor 
Reaſon; on the contrary, I believe the Soul when 


ſeparated from Matter, to enjoy the greateſt Purity 


and Simplicity of its Nature, and to have much more 
Wiſdom and Light than while it was united. We 
fee when the Body dies what becomes of all the 
Parts which compoſed it; but we do not ſee the 
Mind, either in the Body, or when it leaves it. 
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* Nothing more reſembles Death than Sleep, and *tis 
© in that State that the Soul chiefly ſhews it has me- 
< mak; Divine in its Nature. How much more then 


* mult it ſhew it when entirely diſengaged ? 
GAR DIAN, Vol. II. No. 93. 
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mel H 4 7 it ſhould came to this! 


But tibo Months dead! Nay, not ſo much, not Two! 
So excellent a King] That was, to this, 
Hyperion te a Satyr: So loving to m Mother, 


That he permitted not the Winds of Heaw'n 


Viſit her Face tos rouchly. Heaven and Earth ! 
Aduft T remember © 7775 he would hang on him, 


As if Increaſe of Appetite bad grown 


By what it fed on: And yet, within a Month ! 

Let me not think on't—{railty, thy Name is Hama 
A little Month | Or ere thoſe Shoes were old, 

Vith which ſbe follotu d my poor Father's Body, 

Lite Niobe, all Tears, Il hy ſbe, even ſbe, 

Oh Heaw'n! 4 Brute, that wants Diſcaurſe of Reajor, 
Would have mourned lenger---married with mine Uncle! 
Ay Father's Brother; but no more like my Father, 
Than Ito Hercules. Mithin a Month. 

Ere yet the Salt of moſt unrightems Tears 

Had left the Fluſhing of her galled Eyes, 

She marry'd---OQ moſt wicked Speed, to fot 

With ſuch Dexterity to inegſtuaus Sheets | 

It is not, nor it cannot come to Goad, 


But break my Heart; for I muſt hold my WOE Hamlet, 


INGRATITYUD EF 


1 T is common for me to run from Book to Book to 


exerciſe my Mind with many Objects, and qualify my- 


ſelf for my daily Labours, After an Hour ſpent in this 
M2. loitering 
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loitering way of Reading, ſomething will remain to 


be Food to the Imagination. The Writings that 


jeaſe me moſt on ſuch Occaſions are Stories, for the 


Truth of which there is good Authority, The Mind 


of Man is naturally a Lover of Juſtice, and when we 


read a Story wherein a Criminal is overtaken, in whom 


there is no Quality which is the Object of Pity, the 
Soul enjoys a certain Revenge for the Offence done 
to its Nature in the wicked Actions committed in the 
preceding Part of the Hiſtory, "Fhis will be better 
underſtood by the Reader from the following Narration 
itſelf, than from any thing which I can ſay to intro- 
duce it. | 


\ Y HEN Charles Duke of Burgunqh, ſirnamed 
The Bald, reigned over ſpacious Dominions, now 
ſwallowed up by the Power of France, he heaped many 
Favours and Honours upon Claudius Rhynſault, a Ger- 


man, who had ferv'd him in his Wars againſt the In- 
' ſults of his Neighbours. A great Part of Zealand was 


at that time in Subjection to that Dukedom. The 
Prince himſelf was a Perſon of ſingular Humanity and 
Juſtice. Rhynſault, with no other real Quality than 


Courage, had Diflimulation enough to paſs upon his 


enerous and unſuſpicious Maſter for a Perſon of blunt 
Joneſty, and Fidelity, without any Vice that could 
bias him from the Execution of Juſtice. His Highneſs 
prepoſſeſſed to his Advantage, upon the Deceaſe of 
the Governor of his chief Town of Zealand, gave 


Nhynſault that Command. He was not long ſeated 
in that Government, before he caſt his Eyes upon 


Sapphira, a Woman of exquiſite Beauty, the Wife 


| of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy Merchant of the City un- 


der his Protection and Government. Rhynſauit was 
a Man of a warm Conſtitution, and violent Incli- 
nation to Women, and not unſkilled in the ſoft Arts 


Which win their Favour, He knew what it was to 
— enjoy 
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enjoy the Satisfactions which are reaped from the Poſ- 
ſethon of Beauty, but was an utter Stranger to the 
Decencies, Honours and Delicacies, that attend the 
Paſſion towards them in elegant Minde. However, 
he had ſo much of the World, that he had a great 
Share of the Language which uſually prevails upon the 
weaker Part of that Sex, and he could wit! nis Tongue 
utter a Paſſion with which his Heart was wholly un- 
touch'd, He was one of thoſe brutal Minds waich 
can be gratified with the Violation of 1 Innocence and 
Beauty without the leaſt Pity, Paſſion, or Love 
to that with which they are ſo much delighted. In- 

ratitude is a Vice inſeparable to a luſtful Man; 
and the Poſſeſſion of a Woman by him who has no 
Thought but allaying a Paſſion painful to himſelf, is 
necefiarily followed by Diſtaſte and Averſion. Khyn- 
ault being reſolved to accompliſh his Will on the 
Wife of Danvelt, left no Arts untried to get into 
a Familiarity at her Houſe; but ſhe knew his 
Character and Diſpoſition too well, not to ſhun all 
Occaſions that might inſnare her into his Converſa- 
tion. The Governor deſpairing of Succeſs by ordi- 
nary Means, apprehended and "impriſoned her Huſ- 


band, under Pretence of an Information that he was 


zwlty of a Correſpondence with the Enemies of the 
Duke to betray the Town into their Poſlefſion? This 


Deſign had its deſired Effect; and the Wife of the 


unfortunate Danvelt, the Day before that which was 


appointed for his Execution, preſented herſelf in the 


Hall of the Governor's Houſe, and as he paſted thro? 
the-Apartment, threw herſelf at his Feet, and holding 
his Knees, beſeeched his Mercy. Rhynſaul! beheid her 
with 2 diſſembled Satisfaction, and aſſuming an Air of 
Thought and Authority, he bid her ariſe, and told 
her ſhe muſt follow him to his Cloſet ; and aſking her 
whether ſhe knew the Hand of the Letter he pulled 
out of his Pocket, went from her, leaving this Admo- 
nition aloud, JF you will ſave your Huſband, you mult 
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give me an Account of all you know without Prevarica- 


tion; for every Body is ſatisfied he was too ye of you to 


be able to hide. from you the Names of the veſt of the 
 Conjhrrato's, or any other Particulars whatſoever. He 
went to his Cloſet, and ſoon after the Lady was ſent 


for to an Audience. The Servant knew his Diſtance 
when Matters of State were to be debated; and the 


Governor laving aſide the Air with which he had ap- 
peared in public, began to be the Supplicant, to rally 
an Aﬀiction, which it was in her Power eaſily to re- 


move, and relieve an innocent Man from his Impri- 


ſonment. She eaſily perceiv'd his Intention, and, 
bathed in Tears, began to deprecate ſo wicked a De- 
tign. Luſt, like Ambition, takes all the Faculties 


of the Mind and Body into its Service and Subjection. 


Her becoming Tears, her honeſt Anguiſh, the wring- 


ing of her Hands, and the many Changes of her Poſ- 


ture and Figure in the Vehemence of ſpeaking, were 
but ſo many Attitudes in which he beheld her Beauty, 
and farther Incentives of his Deſire, All Humanity 
was loſt in that one Appetite, and he ſignified to her 


in plain Terms, that he was unhappy till he had poſ- 
{fled her, and nothing Jets ſhould be the Price of her 
Huſband's Life; and that ſhe mult before the follow- 


ing Noon, , pronounce the Death or Enlargement of 


Danvelt. 5 
Aſter this Notification, when he ſaw Sapphira _ 
enough diſtracted to make the Subject of their Diſ- 


courſe to common Eyes appear different from what it 
was, he called Servants to conduct her to the Gate. 


Loaded with inſupportable Affliction, ſhe immediately 
repairs to her Huſband, and having ſignified to his 


Goalers, that ſhe had a Propoſal to make to her Huſ- 
band from the Governor, ſhe was left alone with him ; 


reveal'd to him all that had paſs'd, and repreſented the 


endleſs Conflict ſhe was in between Love to his Perſon, 


and Fidelity to his Bed. It is eaſy to imagine the ſharp 


Affliction this honeſt Pair was in upon ſuch an Inci- 


dent, 


As. 4 
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dent, in Lives not us d to any but ordinary Occur- 
rences. The Man was bridled by Shame from ſpeak- 
ing what his Fear prompted, upon 1o near an Ap- 

proach of Death; but let fall Words that ſignified to 
her, he ſhould not think her polluted, though the had 
not yet confeſs'd to him that the Governor had violated 
her Perſon, ſince he knew her Will had no Part intl.e 
Action. She parted from him with this oblique Per- 


miſſion to fave a Life he had not Reſolution py to 


reſign for the Safety of his Honour. 

The next Morning the unhappy Sapphira . 
the Governor, and being led into a remote. Apart- 
ment, ſubmitted to his Deſires. Rhynſault com- 
mended her Charms, claim'd a Familiarity alter what 
had paſs'd between them, and with an Air of Gaiety 
in the Language of a Gallant, bid her return, and 
take her Huſband out of Priſon: But, continu'd he, 
my Fair One muſt not be offended that I have taken 
care he ſhould not be an Interruption to our future 
Aſſignations. Theſe laſt Words foreboded what ſhe 
found when ſhe came to the Goal, her Huſband exe- 
cuted by the Order of Hut. 

It was remarkable that the Woman, who was full 
of Tears and Lamentations during the whole Courſe 
of her Affliction, uttered neither Sigh nor Complaint, 
but ſtood fix'd with Grief at this Conſummation of 


her Misfortunes. She betook herſelf to her Abode, 


and after having in Solitude paid her Devotions to him 
who is the Avenger of Innocence, ſhe repair'd pri- 


vately to Court. Her Perſon and a certain Grandeur 


of Sorrow negligent of Forms, gain'd her Paſſage into 

the Preſence of the Duke her Sovereign. As foon as 

ſhe came into the Preſence, ſhe broke. forth into the 

following Words, Beheld, O mizhty Charles, a Wretch 

weary of "Life 75 though it has always been ſhent with In- 
Z 


nocence and Virtue, It is not in your Power to redreſs 


my Injuries, but it is to avenge them. And if the Pro- 


tection of the Diſtreſſed, and the Puniſhment of Oppreſ- 
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248 , The BEAUTIES of the 
* fors, ts M Taſt worthy a Prince, I bring the Duke of 
Burgundy ample Matter for deing Honour to his oun 
great Name, and wiping Inſamy off of mine. | 
When ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe deliver'd the Duke a 
Paper reciting her Story. He read it with all the 
Emotions that Indignation and Pity could raife in a 
Prince jealous of his Honour in the Behaviour of his 
'Otkcers, and the Proſperity of his Subjects. 
Upon an appointed Day, Rhynſault was ſent for to 
Court, and in the Preſence of a few of the Council, 
confronted by Sapphira e The Prince aſking, Do you 
know that Lady? Khynfault, as ſoon as he could re- 
cover his Surpriſe, told the Duke he would marry her, 
ik his Hichneis would pleaſe to think that a Reparation. 


4 "The Duke ſeem'd contented with this Anſwer, and 
; ſtood by during the immediate Solemnization of the 
' Ceremony. At the Concluſion of it he told Rhyn- 
1 cu, Thus far you have done as conſtrain'd by my Au- 


'thority + all not be ſatisfied of your Find Uſage ef her, 

[ without you ien @ Gift ef your whole Eſtate to her after 

b *your Deceaſe. Lo the Performance of tais alſo the Duke 

__ *wasa Witneſs. When theſe two Acts were executed, 

| the Duke turned to the Lady, and told her, It now 

j remains jor me to put you in quiet Poſleſſion of what 
your Huſband has ſo bountifully beſtow'd on you; 

and order d the immediate Execution of Khynſauls, 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 497. 


. 

| | Tur RE is no Virtue ſo truly great and godlike 

as ſuſtice. Moſt of the other Virtues are the Virtues 
df created Beings, or zccommodated to our Nature as 

we are Men, Juſtice is that which is practiſed by 
God himielf, and to be practiied in its Perfection by 

'»ne but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence are 

| | requiſite 
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requiſite for the full Exertion of it. The one to diſ- 
cover every Degree of Uprightneſs in Thoughts, 
Words and Actions. The other, to meaſure out and 
impart ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments. 5 

As, to be perfectly juſt is an Attribute in the Divine 
Nature, to be fo to the utmoſt of our Abilities is the 
Glory of a Man, Such an one who has the Public 
Adminiſtration in his Hands, acts like the Repreſenta- 
tive of his Maker, in recompenſing the V irtuous, and 
puniſhing the Offender, By the extirpating of a Cri- 
minal he averts the Judgments of Heaven, when ready 
to fall upon an. impious People; or as my Friend Cute 
expreſſes it much better in a Sentiment conformabie 
to his Character, | | = 


When by just Vengeance impious wry 
The Gods behold their Puniſhment with Pleaſure, 
And lay th uplifted T hunderbalt afide. 


When a Nation once loſes its Regard to Juſtice ; 
when they do not look upon it as ſomething venerable, 
holy and inviolable; when any of them dare preſume 
to leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe who have the Diltri- 
bution of it in their Hands ; when a Judge 1s capable 
of being influenced by any thing but Law, or a Cauſe 
may be recommended by any thing that is foreign to 


its own Merits, we may venture to pronounce that 


luch a Nation is haſtening to its Ruin. 

I always rejoice when I ſee a Tribunal filled with a 
Man of an upright and inflexible Temper, who in the 
Execution of his Country's Laws can overcome all 
8 Fear, Reſentment, Solicitation, and even 


or Deciſion, ſo far will there be in it a Tincture of 


Injuſtice. In ſhort, Juſtice diſcards Party, Friend- 


ſhin, Kindred, and is therefore always repreſented as 


blind, that we may ſuppoſe her Thoughts are wholly 
MV 
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250 The BEAUT IIS of the 
intent on the Equity of a Cauſe, without being di- 
verted or prejudiced by Objects foreign to it. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Perfian Story 
which is very ſuitable to niy preſent Subject. It will 
not a little pleaſe the Reader, if he has the ſame Taſte 
of it which I myfelf have. N | 

As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the Plains 
of Auala, a certain great Man of the Army entered 

dy Force into a Peaſant's Houſe, and finding his Wife 
very handſome, turned the good Man out of his Dwell - 
ing and went to Bed to her. The Peaſant complain'd 
the next Morning to the Sultan, and defir'd Redreſs; 
but was not able to point out the Criminal. The Em- 


peror, who was very much 1acenſed at the Injur done 


to the poor Man, told him that probably the Offender 
might give his Wife another Viſit, and if he did, com- 


manded him immediately to repair to his Tent and 


acquaint him with it. Accordingly within two or three 


Days the Officer entered again the Peaſant's Houſe 
and turned the Owner out of Doors; who thereupon 
applied himſelf to the Imperial Tent, as he was ordered. 


The Sultan went in Perſon with his Guards, to the 
poor Man's Houſe, where he arrived about Midnight. 
As the Attendants carried each of them a Flambeau 


in their Hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all the 


Lights to be put out, gave the Word to enter the Houſe, 


find out the Criminal, and put him to Death. This 


was immediately executed, and the Corpſe laid out up- 


on the Floor by the Emperor's Command, He then 
bid every one light his Flambeaux, and ſtand about 
the dead Body. The Sultan approaching it look'd 


upon the Face, and immediately fell upon his Knees 


in Prayer. Upon his riſing up, he ordered the Pea- 


ſant to ſet before him whatever Food he had in his 
Houſe. The Peaſant brought out a great deal of 
coarſe Fare, of which the Emperor eat very heartily, 


The Peaſant ſeeing him in Good-Humour, prefumed 
to alk him, why he had ordered the Flambeaux to be 


put 
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put out before he had commanded the Adulterer ſhould 


be flain? Why upon their =_ lighted again he . 


look'd upon the Face of the dead Body, and fell down 
in Pray'r? and why, after this he had ordered Meat 
to be ſet before him, of which he now eat ſo heartily? 
'The Sultan, being willing to gratify the Curioſity of 
his Hoſt, anſwered him in this Manner, Upon hear- 
© ing the Greatneſs of the Offence which had been 
committed by one of the Army, I had reaſon to think 
it might have been one of my own Sons, for who 


guithed, that I might not be led aſtray by Partiality 
and Compaſſion, from doing Juſtice on the Crimi- 
nal. Upon lighting the Flambeaux a ſecond time, 


my unſpeakable Joy, found it was not my Son. It 


heartily of the Food you have ſet before me, you 
well ceaſe to wonder at it, when you know that the 


great Anxiety of Mind I have been in, upon this 


this very Moment.“ 


GAR DIAN, Vol: II. No. 99. 


K N OW IL E DOE. 


Tur laſt Method which 1 propoſed in my Satur- 
day's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Spaces of 
Life which are ſo tedious' and burdenſome to idle 


People, is the employing ourſelves in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge. I remember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking of a 


certain Mineral, tells us, That a Man may conſume 
his whole Life in the Study of it, without arriving 
In. | at 


elſe would have been ſo audacious and preſuming? 
I gave Orders therefore for the _— to be extin- 


I look*'d upon the Face of the dead Perſon, and to 


was for this Reaſon that I immediately fell upon my 
Knees and gave Thanks to God. As for my eating 


Occaſion, ſince the firſt Complaint you brought me, 
has hindred my eating any thing from that time till 
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at the Knowledge of all its Qualities, The Truth of 
it is, there is not a ſingle Science, or any Branch of 


it, chat might not furniſh a Man with Buſineſs for 
Lite, though it were much longer than it is. 


I wall hot here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects of 
the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Pleaſure 
and PerfeCtion it gives the Mind, nor on the Me- 
thoils of attaining it, nor recommend any particular 
Branch of it, all which have been the Topicks of 
many other Writers; but ſhall indulge myſelf in a 
Speculation that is more uncommon, and may there- 
fore perhaps be more entertaining, 


I have before ſhewn how the unemployed Parts of 


Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endea- 
your to ſhew how thoſe Parts of Life which are exer- 


eiſed in Study, Reading, and the Purſuits of Know- 


ledge, are lon but not tedious, and by that Means 
diſcover a Method of lengthening our Lives, and at 
the ſame time of turning all the Pa arts of them to our 


. Advantage. 


Mr. Lacke obſerves, © That we get the Idea of 
«Time, or Duration, by reflecting on that Train 


of Tlead which Reed one another | in our Minds 


„ That for this Reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly with- 
e gut dreaming, we have no Perception of Time, 
« or the Length of it, whilſt we fleep; and that the 
« Moment wherein we leave off to think, till the 


« Moment we begin to think again, ſcems to have 


o FS. . S f 
« no Diſtance.” To which the Author adds, © And 


« fo I doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, 
« if it were pothble for him to keep only one Idea in 
© his Mind without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
& others; and we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
0 very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little 
« Notice of the Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his 
« Mind whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt Con- 


« templation, lets flip out of his Account a good as 
© 


„ 


. 


an Earthen Pitcher, (which was thrown down at the 
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< of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter 


an it is. 1 | 
We might carry this Thought farther, and conſi- 
der a Man as, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by 
thinking on nothing, or but a few things; fo, on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his Thoughts 
on many Subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas. Accordingly Monſieur 
Mallebranche, in his Inquiry after Truth, (which was 
publithed ſeveral Years before Mr. Loches Efſay on 
Human Underſtanding) tells us, I hat it is poſhble ſome 
Creatures may think Half an Hour as long as we do 


a thouſand Years : or look upon that Space of Dura- 


tion which we call a Minute, as an Hour, a Week, 


a Month, or a whole Age. WET £23 
This Notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable 


of ſome little Explanations from what I have quoted 


out of Mr. Locke; for if our Notion of Time is 
produced by our reflecting on the Succeſhon of Ideas 


in our Mind, and this Succeſſion may be infinitely ac- 


cclerated or retarded, it will follow, that different 
Beings may have different Notions of the fame Parts 
of Duration, according as their Ideas, which we ſup- 


poſe are equally diſtinct in each of them, follow one | 


another in a greater or leſs Degree of Rapidity. 

There is a famous Paſlage in the Acoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion we 
are now ſpeaking of. It is there faid, "That the An- 
gel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his Bed one Morn- 
ing to give him a Sight of all Things in the ſeven 
Heavens, in Paradiſe, and in Hell, which the Prophet 
took a diſtinct View of; and after having held ninety 
thouſand Conferences with God, was brought back 
again to his Bed. All this, fays the Alcoran, was 


at his Return found his Bed ftill warm, and took up 


very 
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very Inſtant that the Rugs Gabriel carried him away) 
before the Water was all ſpilt. | 5 


There is a very pretty e in the Turkih Tales 
which relates to this Paſſage o 


that famous Impoſtor, 
and bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now 
upon. A Sultan of Egypt, who was an Infidel, uſed 


to laugh at this Circumſtance in Mabomet's Life, as 
what was altogether impoſſible and abſurd: But con- 
verſing one 5 

who had the Gift of working Miracles, the Doctor 


ay with a great Doctor in the Law, 


told him he would quickly convince him of the Truth 
of this Paſſage in the Hiſtory of Mabomet, if he 


would conſent to do what he ſhould defire of him. 
Upon this the Sultan was directed to place himſelf by 


an huge Tub of Water, which he did accordingly; 
and as he ſtood by the Tub amidſt a Circle of his 
great Men, the holy Man bid him plunge his Head 
in the Water, and draw it up again: the King ac- , 
cordingly thruit his Head into the Water, and at the 
fame time found himfelf at the Foot of a Mountain 


on a Shore. The King immediately began to rage 


- nv his Doctor for this Piece of Treachery and 


itcheraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to 


de angry, he ſet himſelf to think on proper Methods 


for getting a Livelihood in this ſtrange Country: Ac- 


cordingly he applied himſelf to ſome People whom he 


faw at work in a neighbouring Wood; theſe People 


conducted him to a Town that ſtood at a little Diſtance 
from the Wood, where after ſome Adventures, he 


married a Woman of great Beauty and Fortune. 


| He lived with this Woman fo long till he had by her 


ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters: He was afterwards 
reduced to great Want, and forced to think of plying 
in the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood. Ore Day 


as he was walking alone by the Sea-fide, being ſeized 


with many melancholy Reflections upon his former 
and preſent State of Life, which had raiſed a Fit of 
Devotion in him, he threw off his Cloaths with a. 

| | Deſign 
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Deſign to waſh himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Hahometans, before he ſaid his Prayers. 

Alfter his firſt Plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner 
raiſed his Head above the Water but he found him- 
ſelf ſtanding by the Side of the Tub, with the great 
Men of his Court about him, and the holy Man at 
his Side, He immediately upbraided his Teacher for 
having ſent. him on ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, and 
betrayed him into fo long a State of Mifery and Servi- 
tude ; but was wondertully ſurpriſed when he heard 
that the State he talked of, was only a Dream and De- 
luſion; that he had not ftirred from the Place where 


he then ſtood; and that he had only dipped his Head 


into the Water, and immediately taken it out again. 
The 447hometan Doctor took this Occaſion of in- 
ſtructing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with 


God; and that He, with whom a thouſand Years are 


but as one Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, 
nay a ſingle Moment, appear to any of his Creatures 
as 2 Thouſand Years. | 


I ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern 


Fables with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſo- 
phers whom I have quoted in this Paper; and ſhall 
only, by way of Application, deſire him to conſider, 
how we may extend Life beyond its natural Dimenſi- 
ons by applying ourſelves diligently to the Purſuits 
of Knowledge, | | 

The Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 


Ideas, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſhons: The 


Time of the one is long, becauſe he does not know 
what to do with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe 
he diſtinguiſhes every Moment of it with uſeful or 


amuſing Thoughts; or, in other Words, becauſe the 


one is always wiſhing it away, and the other always 


enjoying it. 


ow different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man 
who is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from 
that of him who is. grown old in Ignorance and Folly? 


The 
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The latter is like the Owner of a barren Country that 


Hills his Eye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and 
Plains which produce nothing cither profitable or orna- 
mental; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious 
Landſkip, divided into gh. tak Gardens, green 


Meadows, fruitful Fields, and can ſcarce caſt his Eye 


on a ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions that is not cover ed 


with ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. L 
R SPECTATOR, Vol. II, No. 94. 


T am very much concerned when I fee young Gen- 
Yemen of Fortune and Quality fo wholly ſet upon 
Pleaſures and Diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe 
Improvements in Wiſdom and Knowledge which may 
make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the World. 
The greateſt Part of our £2ri7;/þ Youth loſe their Fi- 
pure and grow out of Faſhion by that Time they are 

ve and twenty. As foon as the natural Gaiety and 
Amiableneſs of the young Man wears off, they have 
nothing left to recommend them, but lie by the reſt 
of their Lives among the Lumber and Refuſe of the 
Species. It ſometimes happens indeed, that for want 
of applying themſelves in due Time to the Purſuits of 
Knowledge, they take up a Book in their declining 
Years, and grow very hopeful Scholars, by that Time 
they are threeſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly preſs 
my Readers, who are in the Flower of their 94 
to labour at thoſe Accompliſhments which may ſet off 
their Perſons when their Bloom is gone, and to /ay in 
tiwely Proviſions for Manhood and old Age. In ſhort, 
I would adviſe the Youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up 
every Day the Man of fifty, or to conſider how to make 
himſelf venerable at threeſcore. : | 

Young Men, who are naturally ambitious, would - 
do well to obſerve how the greateſt Men of Antiquity 
made it their Ambition to excel all their Cotempora- 
ries in Knowledge. Julius Ceſar and Alexander, the 
molt celebrated Inſtances of Human Greatneſs, took 

| a par- 
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a particular Care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
Skill in the Arts and Sciences. We have ſtill extant |; 
ſeveral Remains of the former, which juſtify the Cha- 
racter given of him by the learned Men of his own 15 
Age. As for the latter, it is a known Saying of his, | 
that he was more obliged to AriFotle who had inftrut- 5 
- ed him, than to Phil) who had given him Life and 1 
Empire. There is a Letter of his recorded by Plu- 1 
farch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtolle 
upon hearing that he had publiſhed thoſe Lectures he | 

had given him in private. This Letter was written [ 

in the following Words at a Time when he was in the 
Height of his Perſian Conqueſts. 8 f 0 


Alexander 70 Ariſtotle, Greeting, W 5 


8 | | | | | 

* OU have not done well to publiſh your Books of Se- | 

lies Knowleage; for what is there now in which I can 

* ſurpaſs others, 2 things which ] have been inſtruct- 

ed in, are communicated to every Body? For my own 
Part I declare to you, I would rather excel others 1 
Knowled_e than Power. Farewel, | 


We ſee by this Letter, that the Love of Conqueſt 

was but the ſecond Ambition in Arxander*'s Soul. 

Knowledge is indeed that which, next to Virtue, tru- 

ly and effentially raiſes one Man above another. It 50 

failhes one Half of the human Soul. It makes Being HE: 

- pleafant to us, fills the Mind with entertaining Views, 

and adminiſters to it a perpetual Series of Gratifica- 

tions. It gives Eaſe to Solitude, and Gracefulneſs to | | 

Retirement. It fills a public Station with ſuitable Abl= 4 

1 lities, and adds a Luſtre to thoſe who are in the Poſ- 14 
= BK ſeſſion of them. „„ HE, 
Learning, by which I mean all uſeful Knowledge, 4 
whether Speculative' or Practical, is in popular and "33 

mixt Governments the natural Source of Wealth and 

Honour, If we look into moſt of the Reigns from 

the Conqueſt, we ſhall find that the Favourites of 


each 
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each Reign have been thoſe who have raiſed them- 
'* © ſelves. The greateſt Men are generally the Growth 
of that particular Age in which they flouriſh. A ſu- 
22 apacity for Buſineſs, and a more extenſive 
Knowledge, are the Steps by which a new Man often 
mounts to Favour, and outſhines the reſt of his Co- 
' temporaries. But when Men are actually born to 
| Titles, it is almoſt impoſhble that they ſhould fail of 
g | receiving an additional Greatneſs, if they take Care 
„ to accompliſh themſelves for it. 
5 The Story of Solomon s Choice does not only in- 
5 ſtruct us in that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes out 
Bit. | ' a very fine Moral to us, namely, that he who applies 
1 his Heart to Wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 
hi moſt proper Method for gaining long Life, Riches and 
F Reputation, which are very often not only the Re- 
[ ward but the Effects of Wiſdom, 
As it is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject, I ſhall 
| firſt of all quote this Paſſage in the Words of ſacred 
| _ Writ, and afterwards mention an Allegory, in which 
_ + this whole Paſſage is repreſented by a famous French 
Poet; not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing 
to ſuch of my Readers who have a Taſte for fine 
BY Writing. | | 
BY TN Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a Dream 
| by Night: and Gol ſaid, Afr what I fhall giue thee. 
| And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewn unts thy Servant Da- 
wid my Father great Mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in Truth and in Righteeuſnefs, and in Up- 
. rightneſs of Heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for bim 
' this great Kindneſs, and thou haſt given him a Son to 
' fit on his Throne, as it is this Day. And now, O Lord 
my God, thou haſt made thy Servant King inſtead of Da- 
vid my Father: and I am but a little Child: I know 
not how to go out or came in. Give therefore thy Ser- 
vant an underſtanding Hear! to judge thy People, that 
1 may diſcern between good and bad: for who is able to 


uage this thy ſo great a People] And the Speech * 
Cs | | | the 
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the Lord, that Solomon had aſted this Thing. And G 


faid unts him, becauſe thou haſt aſked this Thing, and 
haſt not aſked for ſel lang Life, neither haſt aſked 
Riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked Life of thine Enemzes, 
but Haſi aſked for thyſelf Underſtanding to diſcern Fudg- 
ment; Behold I have done according to thy Wards: 1» 
T have given thee a wife and underjlanding Heart, ſo 
that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 


thee ſhall any arije lite unto thee. And 1 have aljo gi- 


ven thee that which thou 725 not aſked, both Riches and 
Honour, fo that there ſhall not be any among the Kings 
like unte the: ali thy Days. And if thou wilt walk in 
my Ways, to ps my Statutes, and my Commandments, 
as thy Father David did walk, then I will lengthen 
thy Days, And Solomon awoke, and behold it was a 
eam | . 
The French Poet has ſhadowed this Story in an 
Allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken Hint 
from the Fables of the three Goddeſſes appearing to 
Paris, or rather from the Viſion of 13 
ed by Xenophon, where Pleaſure and Virtus are repre- 
ſented as real Perſons making their Court to the Hero 


with all their ſeveral Charms and Allurements. Health, 


Wealth, Victory and Honour are introduced ſucceſ- 
ſively in their proper Emblems and Characters, each 
of them ſpreading their Temptations, and recom- 
mending herſelf to the young Monarch's Choice. 


. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo captivates him with her 
Appearance, that he gives himſelf up to her. Upon 


which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who appeared before 


her were nothing elſe but her Equipage, and that ſince 
he had placed his Heart upon Wiſdomz Health, 


Wealth, Victory and Honour ſhould always wait on 
her as her Handmaids. 
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KNOWLEDG * of One 8. Gelſ. 


H PO CRIS V, at the faſhionable End of the 


Town, is very different from Hypocriſy in the City. 
The modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to appear more vi- 


cious than he really is, the other kind of Hypocrite 


more virtuous. Theformer is afraid of every Thing 


that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would be 


thought engaged in many criminal Gallantries and 
Amours, which he is not guilty of. The latter af- 
fumes a Face of Sanctity, and covers a Multitude of 
Vices under a ſeeming religious Deportment. 

Bur there is another Kind of Hypocrify, which dif- 


fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the 
Subject of this Paper; I mean that Hypocriſy, by 
which a Man does not only deceive the World, but 
very often impoſes on himſelf: That Hypocriſy which 
conceals his own Heart from him, and makes him be- 
lieve he is more virtuous than he really is, and either 
not attend to his Vices, or miſtake even his Vices 


for Virtues. It is this fatal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, 
which is taken Notice of in theſe Words, 1/þs can 
underſiand bis Errors? cleanſe thou me from ſecret 
Paults. ** 

If the open Proſeſſors of Impiety deſerve the ut- 
moſt Application and Endeavours of moral Writers 
to recover them from V ice and Folly, how much more 
may thoſe lay a Clatm to their Care and Compaſſion, 
who are walking in the Paths of Death, while the 
fancy themſelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! 
ſhall endeavour, therefore, to lay down ſome Rules 


for the Diſcovery of thoſe Vices that lurk in the ſecret 


Corners of the Soul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe 
Methods by which he may arrive at a true and impar- 
tial Knowledge of himiclf. The uſual Means pre- 
{cribed for this Purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves o 

' 3 | 10 
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ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other Hand how 
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fince they have been handled 
Eminent Writers. | 


by many Great an 
I would therefore propoſe the following Methods 


to the Conſideration of ſuch as would find out their 
ſecret Faults, and make a true Eſtimate of themſelves. . 
In the firſt Place, let them conſider well what are 


the Characters which they bear among their Enemies. 
Our Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
Hearts. They either do not ſee our Faults, or con- 


ceal them from us, or ſoften them by their Repre- 
ſentations, after ſuch a Manner, that we think them 
too trivial to be taken Notice of. An Adverſary, on 
the contrary, makes a ſtricter Search into us, dif- 
covers every Flaw and Imperfection in our Tempers, 
and though his Malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a 


Light, it has generally ſome Ground for what it ad- 
vances. A Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, -an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Man ſhould 
give a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far as they 
may tend to the Improvement of one, and the Di- 
minution of the other. Plutarch has written an Es- 
fay on the Benefits which a Man may receive from 


his Enemies, and, among the good Fruits of Enmity, - 


mentions this in particular, that by the Reproaches 
which it caſts upon us we ſee the worſt Side of our- 
ſelves, and open our Eyes to ſeveral Blemiſhes and 


Defects in our. Lives and Converſations, which we 
{ſhould not have obſerved, without the Help of ſuch. 


il-natured Monitors. 
In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge of 


far 


261 
the Rules which are laid down for our Direction in 
Sacred Writ, and to compare our Lives with the Life 
of that Perſon who acted up to the Perfection of hu- 
man Nature, and is the ſtanding Example, as well as 
the great Guide and Inſtructor, of thaſe who receive 


octrines. Though theſe two Heads cannot be 
too much intiſted upon, I thall but juſt mention gems 
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far wwe may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbations which 


the World beſtows upon us; whether the Actions 
they celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy Mo- 


tives; and how far we are really poſſeſſed of the Vir- 
tues which gain us Applauſe among thoſe with whom 
we converſe. Such a Reflection is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, it we conſider how apt we are either to value or 
condemn ourſelves by the Opinions of others, and to 
facrifice the Report of our own Hearts to the Judg- 
ment of the World. | 
In the next Place, that we may not deceive our- 


| ſelves in a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould 


not lay too great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed: Virtues we 
poſſeſs that arc of a doubtiul Nature: And ſuch we 
may eſteem all thoſe in which Multitudes of Men 
diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. 
We ſhould always ac: with great Cautiouſneſs and 
Circumſpection in Vcints, where it is not impoſſible 
that we may be deccived. . Intemperate Zeal,” Bigo- 
try and Perſecution for any Party or Opinion, how 
praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear to weak Men of 
our own Principles, produce infinite Calamities among 
Mankind, and are highly criminal in their own. Na- 

ture; and yet how many erſons, eminent for Piety, 
ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd Principles of Action 
to take Root in their Minds under the Colour of. Vir- 


tues? For my Part I mult own, I never knew any 


Party fo juſt and reaſonable, that a Man could fol- 
low it in its Height and Violence, and at the fame 
Time be innocent. | | 
We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 
Actions which proceed from natural Conſtitution, fa- 


vourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever 


promotes our worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe 
and the like Caſes, a Man's Judgment is eaſily per- 
verted, and a wrong Bias hung upon his Mind. "Theſe 
are the Inlets of Prejudice, the unguarded Avenues 
of the Mind, by which a thouſand Errors and 8 

| oa Faults 
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Faults find Admithon, without being obſerved or ta- 
ken Notice of. A wife Man will ſuſpect thoſe Actions 
to which he is directed by ſomething beſides Reaſon, 
and always apprehend ſome concealed Evil in every «. 
Reſolution that is of a diſputable Nature, when it is 
FP conformable to his particular Temper, his Age, or 
3 | Way of Life, or when it favours his Pleaſure or his 


ts e 
* 


L There is nothing of greater Importance to us than 
a. thus diligently to fift our Thoughts, and examine all 


theſe dark Recefles of the Mind, if we would eſtabliſn 
our Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will 
turn to Account in that great Day, when it muſt 
ſtand the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice, ; 
I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving, that the } 
two Kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely, = 
that of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing i 
on ourſelves, are touched with wonderful Beauty in ; Zoo 
the hundred and thirty-ninth Pſalm. The Folly f 
the firft Kind of Hypocriſy is there ſet forth by Re- | 
flections on God's Omniſcience and Ommnipreſence, 1 
which are celebrated in as noble Strains of Poetry as 
any other I ever met with, either Sacred or Profane. _ 
The other Kind of Hypocriſy, whereby a Man de- 
ceives himſelf, is intimated in the two laſt Verſes, 
where the Pſalmiſt adureſſes himſelf to the greatSearch- 1 
er of Hearts in that emphatical Petition; Try me, O | : 
God, and fzek the Ground of my Heart; prove me, and 4 74 
examine my Thoughts, Look well if there be any Fay © E i 
of Wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the May ever- #1 
laſting. = L 
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LETTERS on various Occafions. 
SIR, 


; I AM one of thoſe unhappy Men that are pla 
© with a Goſpel Goflip, ſo common among Diſſen- 
ters (eſpecially Friends.) Lectures in the Morn- 
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ing, Church Meetings at Noon, and Preparation 
Sermons at Night, take up ſo much of her Lime, 
tis very rare ſhe knows what we have for Dinner, 
unleſs when the Preacher is to be at it. With him 
come a. Tribe, all Brothers and Siſters it ſeems; 

While others, really ſuch, are deemed no Relations, 

If at any Time I have ber Company alone, ſhe is 

a mere Sermon Pop-gun, repeating and diſcharging . 
Texts, Proofs, and Applications ſo perpetually, 
that however weary I may go to Bed, the Noiſe in 
my Head will not let me ſleep *rill towards Morning. 
The Miſery of my Cafe, and great Numbers of 
ſuch Sufferers plead your Pity and ſpeedy Relief, 
otherwiſe muſt expect, in a little "Time, to be lec- 
© tured, . preached and prayed into Want, unleſs 
the Happineſs of being ſooner talked to Death pre- 


vent it. d 
| | 4... Ta SC hs Co 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 46, 


9 


7 Colmel R in Spain. 


BEE ORE this can reach the beſt of Huſ- 
bands and the fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names 
will be no more of Concern to me. The Indiſpo- 
ſition in which you, to obey the Dictates of your 
Honour and Duty, left me, has increaſed upon me; 
and I am acquainted by my Phyſicians I cannot live 
a "0 longer, At this time my Spirits fail me; 


A © «a == 


anff it is the ardent Love J have for you that carries 
me beyond my Strength, and enables me to tel! 
you, the moſt painful Thing in the Proſpect of 
Death, is, that I muſt part with you. But let it 
be a Comfort to you, that I have no Guilt hangs upon 
me, no unrepented Folly that retards me; but I 
pu away my laſt Hours in Reflection upon the 
appineſs we have lived in together, and in Sorrow 
that is fo ſoon to have an End, This is a Frailty 
| | -* which 
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which I hope is ſo far from criminal, that methinks 
there is a kind of Piety in being ſo unwilling to be 
ſeparated from a State which is the Inſtitution of 
Heaven, and in which we have lived according to 
its Laws. As we know no more of the next Life, 
but that it will be an happy one to the Good, and 
miſerable to the Wicked, why may we not pleaſe 
ourſelves at leaſt to alleviate the woe of reſign- 
ing this Being in imagining that we ſhall have a 


Senſe of what paſſes below, and may poſſibly be 


employed in guiding the Steps of thoſe with whom 
we walked with Innocence when mortal? Why 
may not I hope to go on in my uſual Work, and 
though unknown to you, be affiſtant in all the Con- 
Aicts of your Mind? Give me Leave to ſay to you, O 
belt of Men, that I cannot figure to myſelf a great- 
er Happineis than in ſuch an Employment: Lo be 
preſert at all the Adventures to Which Human Lite 
is expoſed, to adminiſter Slumber to thy Eyelids in 
the Agonies of a Fever, to cover thy beloved Face 
in the Day of Battle, to go with thee a Guardian 
Angel, incapable of Wound or Pain, where I have 
longed to attend thee when a weak, a fearful Wo- 
man: Theſe, my Dear, are the Thoughts with 
which I warm my poor languid Heart; but indeed 
i am not capable under my preſent Weaknels of 
bearing the {trons Agontes of Mind I fall inte, 
when 1 form to myſelf the Grief you will be in upon 
your firſt hearing of my Departure. I Will not 


dwell upon this, becauſe your kind and generous 


Heart will be but the more afflicted, the mare the 
Perſon for whom you lament offers you Conſolation. 
My laſt Breath will, if I am myſelf, expire in a 
Prayer for you. I ſhall never fee thy Face again. 
Farewell for ever. a £ 
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To A. SPECTATOR, 
SIR, 


Y our having done conſiderable Services in 
this great City, by rectifying the Diſorders of Fa- 
milies, and feveral Wives having preferred your 
Advice and Directions to thoſe of their Huſbands, 
emboldens me to apply to you at this Time, I am 
a Shop-keeper, and tho' but a young Man, I find 


by Experience that nothing but the utmoſt Diligence 


both of Hufband and Wite (among trading People) 


can keep Affairs in any tolerable Order. My Wife 


at the Beginning of our Eftabliſkment ſhewed her- 
ſelf very affiſting to me in my Buſineſs, as much 
as could he in her Way, and I have Reaſon to be- 
lieve *twas with her Inclination; but of late ſhe has 

ot acquainted with a Schoolman, who values him- 
felt for his great Knowledge in the Greet Tongue. 
He entertains her frequently in the Shop with Dis 
courſes of the Beauties and Excellencies of that 
Language; and repeats to her ſeveral Paſſages out 
of the Greek Poets, wherein he tells her there is un- 
ſpeakable Harmony and agreeable Sounds that all 
other Languages are wholly unacquainted with. 
He has ſo infatuated her with his Jargon, that in- 
ſtead of uſing her former Diligence in the Shop, ſhe 
now neglects the Affairs of the Houſe, and is wholly 
taken up with her Futor in learning by heart Scraps 
of Greek which ſhe vents upon all Occaſtons. She 
told me ſome Days ago, that whereas I uſe fome 
Latin Inſcriptions in my Shop, ſhe advited me, with 


2 great deal of Concern, to have them changed into 


Greek; it being a Language Jeſs underſtood, would 


be more conformable to the Myſtery of my Profeſ- 


fion; that our good Friend would be aſſiſting to us 
in this Work; and that a certain Faculty of Gen- 
| tlemen 
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1 © Hemen would find themſelves ſo much obliged to | | 
3 < me, that they would infallibly make my Fortune: A. x 
E | In thort, her frequent Importunities upon this and 31 
1 © other Impertinences of the like Nature make me : ; 
1 < very uneaſy; and if your Remonſtrances have no 3 
2 © more Effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I mall 1 
z © be obliged to ruin myſelf to procure her a Settlement 3 
© | at Oxford with her Tutor, for ſhe's already too mad $ |; 
Z for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you ſee the Danger my Li 18 
F Family is expoſed to, and the Likehhood of my 11 
1 < Wife's becoming both troubleſome and uſeleſs, un- 1 
E © leſs her reading herſelf in your Paper may make her 1 
| reflect. She is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend 1 
5 by Word of Mouth to argue with her. She laugh'd 3 
1 © out at your ending A paper in Gees, and faid *twas Vi 
: © a Hint to Women of Literature, and very civil not 2 
3 © to tranſlate it to expoſe them to the Vulgar. You AF} 
8 © ſee how it is with, | | | 
; SIR, Tour bumble Servant. 7 1 . 
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Wen I conſider the falſe Impreſſions which are re- 

: ceived by the Generality of the World, I am troubled 
1 at none more than a certain Levity of Thought, which | 
15 many young Women of Quality have entertained, to T7 
1 e 5p” © amy ; > s ? 


s the Hazard of their Characters, and the certain Mis- 
; ſortune of their Lives. I he firſt of the following Let. 
ters may beſt reprefent the Faults 1 would now point | 


at, and the Anſwer to it the Temper of Mind in a 
contrary Character, - OY 
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1 5 At; dear Harriot, „ 


b- : ip thou art ſhe, but oh ! how fallen, how changed, { ! 
ö © what an Apoftate ! how loſt to all that's gay and { 2 
© agreeable ! To be married I find is to be burried 1 
© alive; I can't conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up Þ} 
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© in a Vault to converſe with the Shades of my An- 
© ceſtors, than to be carried down to an old Manor 
© Houſe in the Country, and confined to the Conver- 
© {ation of a ſober Huſband and an aukward Chamber- 

© Maid. For Variety I ſuppoſe you may entertain 
© yourſelf with Madam in her Grogram Gown, the 


. © Spoule of your Parith Vicar, who has by this Time 


© L am ſure well furniſhed you with Receipts for mak- 
ing Salves and Poflets,* diſtilling Cordial Waters, 
© making Syrups, and applying Poultices. 

© Bleft Solitude] I with thee Joy, my Dear, of thy 
© loved Retirement, which indeed you would perſuade 
© me 1s very agreeable, and different enough from what 
© T have here deſcribed: But, Child, I am atraid thy 
© Brains are a little diſordered with Romances and No- 


© yels: After ſix Months Marriage to hear thee talk 


© of Love, and paint the Country Scenes fo ſoftly is 
© alittle extravagant ; one would think you lived the 
© Lives of Sylvan Deities, or roved among the Walks 
© of Paradiſe, like the firſt happy Pair. But pr'ythee 


"© leave theſe Whimſies, and come to Town in order 


© to live and talk like other Mortals. However, as I 
© am extremely interetted in your Reputation, I would 
© willingly give you alittle good Advice at your firſt 
Appearance under the Character of a married Wo- 
man: Tis a little Inſolence in me, perhaps, to ad- 

viſe a Matron; but 1 am fo afraid you'll make fo 

fily a Figure as a fond Wife, that I cannot help 

warning you not to appear in any public Places-with 

your Hufband, and never to ſaunter about St. Fames's 

Park together: If you preſume to enter the Ring at 

Hide Park together, you are ruined for ever ; nor 

muſt you take the leaſt Notice of one another at 
the Play-houte or Opera, unleſs you would be 

laughed at for a very loving Couple moſt happily 

paired in the Yoke of Wedjock. I would recom- 

mend the Example of an Acquaintance of ours to 

your Imitation; ſhe is the moſt negligent and fa- 

© {hionable 
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ſhionable Wife in the World; ſhe is hardly ever 
ſeen in_the ſame Place with her Huſband, and if 
they happen to mect, you would think them perſect 
Strangers: She never was heard to name him in his 
Abſence, and takes care he ſhall never be the Sub- 
ject of any Diſcourſe that ſhe has a Share in. I hope 


you'll propoſe this Lady. as a Pattern, tho I am 


very much afraid you'll be fo ſilly to think 'P; artia, &c. 
Sabine and Raman Wives, much brighter Examples. 
I with 1 t may never come into your "Head to imitate 


thoſe antiquate d Creatures ſo far, as to come into pub- 


lic in the Habit as well as Air of a Roman Matron. 

You make already t he Entertainment at Mrs. Me- 
dijh's Tea-Ilablez the fays, the always thought 
you a diſcreet Perſon, and qualihed to manage a 


Family v/ith adinieable Prudence; ſhe dies to ſee 
what demure and ferious Airs Wedlock has given 


you, but ine rays ite {hall never forgive your Choice 
of ſo gallant a Man as Bellammur to transform him 
to a mere ſober Huf band; *twas unpardonable : You 


ſee, my Dear, we all envy your Happinels, and no 


Dofus more more than 
Yiur humble Servant, 


Lydia, 


B E not in Pain, good Madam, for my Appear- 
ance in Town; I ſhall TOY no public Places, or 
make any Viſits where the Character of a model: 
Wife is ridiculous. As for your wild Raillery on 
Matrimony, *tis all Hypocrity z you, and all the 
handfome young Women of your Acquaintance, 
ſnew yourſelves to no other Purpoſe than to gain a 
Conqueſt over ſome Man of Worth, in order to be- 
ſtow your Charms and Fortune on him. There's 
no Indecency 1 in the Confeſſion, the Deſign is mo- 
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| | deft and honourable, and all your Affectation can' t 
diſguiſe it. : 
I am married, and have no other Concern but to I - 
| © pleaſe the Man I love; he's the End of every Care I — 
have; ; if I dreſs tis for him; if I read a Poem or a 
Play, tis to qualify myſelf for a Converſation agree- 
able to his Taſte : He's almoft the End of my De- 
votions; half my Prayers is for his Happineſs---I 
love to talk of him, and never hear him named but 
with Pleaſure and d I am your. Friend, and 
with you Happineſs, but am ſorry to ſee by the Air of 
your Letter that there are a Ser of Women who are 
got into the Commen-place Raillery of every thing 
that is ſober, decent, and proper: Matrimon y and the 
Clergy are the Topics of People of little Wit and no 
Underſtanding. I own to you, I have learned of the 
Vicar's Wife All you tax me with : She is a diſcreet, 
ingenious, pleafant, pious Woman; I wiſh ſhe had 
the handling of you and Mrs. Adodiſb; you would 
find, if you were too free with her, the would ſoon 
make you as charming as ever you were; ſhe would 
ma 05 oy bluſh as much as if you never had been fine 
Lad The Vicar, Madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my 
Huf back? and his agreeable Converſation has brought 
im to enjoy many ſober happy Hours when even I 
am ſhut out, and my dear Maſter is entertained only 
Wi h his own Thoughts. Theſe Things, dear Ma- 
dem, will .be laſting Satisfactions, v.hen the fine 
Lat ties, and the Coxcombs by whom they form 
| © themſelves, arc irreparably ridiculous,; ridiculous in 


ed Age. I am, 


Madam, your maſt humble Servant, 


A © 
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Mary Home, 
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Ar. SPECTATOR, 


1 AM the happy Father of a very towardly Son, 

in whom I do not only fee my Life, but alſo my 
Manner of Life, renewed, It would be extremely 

beneficial to Society, if you would frequently reſume. 
3 ubjzefs waich ferve to bind theſe fort of Relations 

faſter, an! endear the Ties of Blood with thoſe of 
Good-will, Protection, Obſervance, Indulgence and 
Veneration. I would, methinks, have this done 
after an uncommon Method, and do not think any 
one, who is not capable of writing a good Play, ht 
to undertake a Work wherein there will neceliarily 
occur fo many ſecret Inſtincts, and biaſſes of hu- 
man Nature which would paſs unobſerved by com- 
mon yes. I thank Heaven, I have no outrageous 


back upon my paſt Life, from my earlieſt Infancy 
to this Fime there are many Faults which 1 com- 
mitted trac did not appear to me, even till I myic;f 
became a Father. 1 had not till then a Notion of 
the Yearnings of Heart, which a Man has when he 


| fees his Child do a laudable Thing, or the ſudden 


3 
Damp which ſeizes him when he fears he will act, 
womething unworthy, It is not to be imagined, 
what a Remorie touched me for a long Train of chil- 
ciih Negligences of my Mother, when I ſaw my 
Wife the other Day look out of the Window, and 
turn as pale as Aſhes upon ſeeing my younger Boy 
ſliding upon the Ice. I heſe flight Intimations will 
give you to underſtand, that there are numberleſs 
little Crimes which Children take no Notice of while 
they are doing, which upon Reflections, when they 
Hall themſelves become Fathers, they will look upon 
with the utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition, that they 
did not regard, before thoſe whom they offended 
were to be no more ſeen. How many thouſand 


N 4 Things 
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Things do I remember which would have highly 
* pleaſed my Father, and I omitted for no other Rea- 
* fon, but that I thought what he propoſed the Effect 
© of Humour and old Age, which I am now convinced 
had Reaſon and good Senſe in it!? I cannot. now 
* gointo the Parlour to him, and make his Heart glad 
with an Account of a Matter which was of no Con- 
© ſequence, but that I told it, and acted in it. The 
good Man and Woman are long ſince in their Graves, 
* who uſed to fit and plot the Welfare of us their 


% od * . 95 
* Children, while, perhaps, we were ſo netimes laugh- 


ing at the old Folks at another End of the Houle. 
* The Truth of it is, were we merely to follow Na- 
ture in theſe great Duties of Life; tho? we have a 
* ſtrong Inſtinct towards the performing of them, we 


__* ſhould be on both Sides very deficient. Age is fo 


* . 
_ * unwelcome to the Generality of Mankind, and 


© Growth towards Manhood fo deſirable to all, that 


© Refignation to Decay is too difficult a Talk in the 


© Father; and Deference, amidſt the- Impulſe of gay 


© Deſires, appears unreaſonable to the Son. There 


* are ſo few who can grow old with a good Grace, 
and yet fewer who can come flow enough into the 
World, that a Father, were he to be actuated by 
his Deſires, and a Son, were he to conſult himſelf 


© only, could neither of them behave himſelf as he 


© ought to the other. But when Reaſon interpoſes 
againſt Inſtinct, where it would carry either out of 
© the Intereſts of the other, there ariſes that happieſt 
Intercourſe of good Offices between thoſe deareſt 
Relations of human Life. The Father, according 
to the Opportunities which are offered to him, is 
throwing down Bleſſings on the Son, and the Son 
endeavouring to appear the worthy Ofi-ſpring of 
ſuch a Father. It is after this manner that Camil- 
lus and his Firſt-born dwell together. Camillus en- 
joys a pleaſing and indolent old Age, in Which Paſ- 
lion is ſubdued, and Reaſon exalted. He waits the 


. * Day 


* 


* 
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Day of his Diffolution with a Reſignation mixed 


with Delight, and the Son fears the Acceſſion of his 
Father's Fortune with Diffidence, leſt he ſhould not 
enjoy or become it as well as his Predeceſſor. Add 
to this, that the Father knows he leaves a Friend 
to the Children of his Friends, an eaſy Landlord to 
his Tenants, and an agreeable Companion to his 
Acquaintance. He believes his Son's Behaviour 
will make him frequently remembered, but never 
wanted. This Commerce is ſo well cemented, that 
without the Pomp of ſaying, Son, be a Friend to 
fuch a one when I am gone; Camillus knows, being 
in his Favour is Direction enough to the grateful 
Youth who is to ſucceed him, without the Admo- 


nition of his mentioning it. Theſe Gentlemen are 


S 


honoured in all their Neighbourhood, and the ſame 
Effect which the Court has on the Manners of a 
Kingdom, their Characters have on all who live 
within the Influence of them. | 

My Son and I are not of Fortune to communicate 
our good Actions or Intentions to ſo many as theſe 
Gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my Son 
has, by the Applauſe and Approbation which his 


Belaviour towards me has gained him, occaſioned 


that many an old Man, befides myſelf, has rejoiced. 


Other Mens Children follow the Example of mine, 
and L have the inexpreſſible Happineſs of over-hear- 
ing our Neighbours, as we ride by, point to thei 
Children, and ſay, with a Voice of Joy, There 
they go! | 

* You cannot, Mr. SPECTATOR, pals your 
Time better than in infinuating the Delights winc:: 
theſe Relations well regarded beſtow upon each other. 
Ordinary Paſſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual 
Love gives an Importance to the molt indifferent. 
Things, and a Merit to Actions the moſt inſigni- 
ficant. When we look round the World, and ob- 
ſerve the many Miſunderſtandings which are created 


by the Malice and Inſinuation of the meaneſt Ser- 
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vants between People thus related, how neceſſary 
will it appear that it were inculcated that Men would 
be upon their Guard to ſupport a Conſtancy of Af- 


fection, and that grounded upon the Principles of 


Reaſon, not the Impulſes of I1ftinct ? 
© It is from the common Prejudices which Men 
receive from their Parents, that Hatreds are kept alive 


from one Generation to andcther; and when Men act 


by Inctinct, Hatreds will defend when good Offices 


are forgotten. For the Degeneracy of human Lite 


is ſuch, that our Anger is more eaſily transferred to 


our Ch ildren than our Love. Love always gives 


ſomething to the Object it delights in, and Anger 
ſpoils the Perſon againſt whom it is moved of ſome- 
thing laudable in him : From this eee there- 
fore, and a ſort of Self-Love, we are more prone to 
take up the IIl-will of our Parents, than to follow 
them in their Friendſhips. 

One would think there ſhould need no more to 
make Men keep up this Sort of Relation with the 
utmoſt Sanctity, than to examine their own Hearts. 
If every Father remembered his own T houghts and 
Inclinations when he was a Son, and every Son re- 
membered what he expected from his Father, when 
he himſelf was in a State of Dependence, this one 
Reflection would preſerve Men from being diſſolute 
or rigid in theſe ſeveral Capacities. The Power and 
Subjection between them, when broken, make them 


more emphatically Lyrants and Kebels againſt each 
other, with greater Cruelty of Heart, than the Diſ- 


ruption of States and Empires can poſſibly produce. 
J thall end this Application to you with two Letters 


which paſſed between a Mother and Son very . 


and are as follows. 
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Dear FRANK, 


1 F the Pleaſures, which I have the Grief to hear 
vou purſue in Town, do not take up all your Time, 


do not deny your Mother fo much of it, as to read 


ſeriouſly this Letter. You ſaid before Mr. Letacre, 


that an old Woman might live very well in the Coun- 


try upon half my Jointure, and that your Father was 
a fond Fool to give me a Rent Charge of Eight 
Hundred a Year to the Prejudice of his Son, What 
Letacre. ſaid to you upon that Occaſion, you ought 
to have born with more Decency, as he was your 
Father's well- beloved Servant, than to have called 
him Country Put, In the firſt Place, Frank, I muſt 
tell you, I will have my Rent duly paid, for I will 
make up to your Siſters for the Partiality I was guil- 
of, in making your Father do ſo much as he hath 
done for Your I may, it ſeems, live upon Half my 
Tointure I lived upon much les. Frank, when L 
carried you from Place to Place in theſe Arms, and 
could neither eat, dreſs, or mind any thing for feed- 
ing and tending you, a weakly Child, and ſhed- 
ding Tears when the Convulſions you were then 
troubled with returned upon you, by my Care you 
outgrew them, to throw away the War of your 
Youth in the Arms of Harlots, and deny your Mo- 
ther what is not yours to detain. Both your Siſters 


are crying to ſee the Paſſion which I fmother ; but 
if you pleaſe: to go on thus like a Gentleman of the 


town, and forget all Regards to yourſelf and Fa- 
mily, I ſhall immediately enter upon your Eftate for 


the Arrear due to me, and without one Tear more 


contemn you fot forgetting the Fondneſs of your Mo- 


ther, as much as you have the Example of your Fa- 
* ther. O Fra, do I live to omit writing myſelf, 


Tour affettronate Mother, 


OR | "AT; 
RN MADAM, 
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MADAM, 


8 I Will come down To-morrow and pay the Mo- 
* ney on my Knees. Pray write ſo no more. 
will take Care you never ſhall, for I will be:for ever 


© hereafter, | | 
Your moft dutiful Som, 

: | . F. . 

© I will bring down new Heads for my Siſters. Pray 

© let all be forgotten. I 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 263. 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 


8 * OUR Correſpondent's Letter relating to For- 


tune Hunters, and your ſubſequent Diſcourſe upon 
it, have given me Encouragement to ſend you a 
State of my Caſe, by which you will ſee, that the 
Matter complained of, is a common Grievance both 
to City and Country. | BS 5 
I am a Country Gadd of between five and 
ſix Thouſand a Year. It is my Misfortune to, have 
© avery fine Park and an only Daughter; upon which 
Account I have been ſo plagu'd with Deer-Stealers 
and Fops, that for thefe four Years paſt I have ſcarce 


* 


enjoy d a Moment's Reſt. I look upon myſelf to be 


© in a State of War, and am forc'd to keep as con- 
© ſtant Watch in my Seat, as a Governor would do that 
« commanded a Ton on the Frontier of an Enemy's 
Country. I have indeed pretty well ſecured my 
© Park, having for this Purpoſe provided myſelf of 
four Keepers, who are left-handed, and handle a 
© Quarter-{taff beyond any other Fellows in the Coun- 
© try. And for the Guard of my Houſe, beſides a 
© Band of Penſioner-Matrons and an old Maiden Re- 
lation, whom I keep on conſtant Duty, I have 
Blunderbuſſes always charged, and Fox-Gins plant- 


| © ed in private Places about my Garden, of which 


* I have 
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I have given frequent Notice in the Neighbourhood ; 
yet ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my Care, I ſhall every 
now and then have a faucy Raſcal ride by reconnoi- 
© tring (as I think you call it) under my Windows, ; 
as ſprucely dreſt as if he was going to a Ball. I j 
© am aware of this Way of attacking a Miftreſs on : 
: Horſeback, having heard that it is a common Prac- j 
C. 

0 
a 


4 


tice in S ain; and have therefore taken Care to re- 

move my Daughter from the Road-ſide of the 

Houſe, and to lodge her next the Garden. But to : R 

cut ſhort my Story; what can a Man do after all? 5 
'© ͤdurſt not ſtand for Member of Parliament laſt | 
Election, for Fear of ſome ill Conſequences from 
© my being off my Poſt, What I would therefore | 
© delire of you, is, to promote a Project I have ſet j | 
: | 
c 


on foot, and upon which I have writ to ſome of 
my Friends; and that is, that Care may be taken 
to ſecure our Daughters by Law, as well as our . | 
© Deer; and that ſome honeſt Gentleman of a public 
Spirit, would move for Leave to bring in a Bill 
* for the better preſerving of the Female Game. | 
= Fam © - * 5 | | 

{ WE. STR, | | 

| Your bumble Servant. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 326. | 
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The following Letters, written by two very con- 
ſiderate Correſpondents, both under twenty Y ears of 
Age, are very good Arguments of the Neceſſity of 
taking into Conſideration the many InCidents whic 
affect the Education of Youth. | 


43 ET R, | | 
1 Have long expected, that in the Courſe of your 


Obfervations upon the ſeveral Parts of human Life, 
you would one Time or other fall upon a Subject, 
which, ſince you have not, I take the Liberty to re- 


commend to you, What I mean, is the FTE 
| | C0 
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of young modeit Men to ſuch as are able to coun- 


0 


4 


tenance and introduce them into the World, For 
Want of ſuch Afliitances, a Youth of Merit lan- 
guiſhes in Obſcurity or Poverty, when his Cir- 
cumſtances are low, and runs into Riot and Exceis 
when bis Fortunes are plentiful. ILcannct make 
myſelf better underſtood, than by ſending you an 
Hiſtory of myſelf, which 1 {ball deſire you to inſert 
in your Paper, it being the only Way I have of ex- 

pteſſing my Gratitude for the higheſt Obligations 
imaginable. 1 | „ 
1 ;am the Son of a Merchant of the City of 
London, who, by many Lotles, was reduced from 
a very huxuriant I rade and Credit to very narrow 
Circumſtances, in Compariſon to that of his former 
Abundance. This took away the Vigour of his 
Mind, and all Manner of Attention to a Fortune 
which he now thought deſperate; inſomuch that 
he died without a Will, having before buried my 
Mother in the Midſt of his other Misfortunes. I 
was ſixteen Years of Age when 1 loſt, my Father; 
and an Eftate of 200. a Tear came into my Poſ- 
ſeſſion, without Friend or Guardian to inſtruct me 
in the Management or Enjoyment of it. he na- 
tural Conſequence of this was, (though I wanted 
no Director, and ſoon had Fellows who found me 
out for a {mart young Gentleman, and led me in- 
to all the Debaucheries of which I Was capable) 
that my Companions, and I could not well be ſup- 
plied without running in Debt, which I. did very 
frankly, till I was arreſted, and conveyed, with a 
Guard ftrong enough for the moſt detperats Aſſaſ- 
ſin, to a Bailift's Houſe, where I lay four Days 
ſurrounded with very merry but not agreeable Com 
any. As ſoon as I had extiicated myſelf from 
that ſhameful Confinement, I reflected upon it with 
ſo much Horror, that 1 deſerted all my old Acquain- 
tance, and took Chambers in an in of Court, 3 
"5 @ Be 
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a Reſolution to ſtudy the Law with al poſſible Ap- 


plication, But I trifled away a whole Year in looking 
over a thouſand Intricacies, without a Friend to ap- 
ply to in any. Caſe of Doubt, ſo that I only livec 

there among Men, as little Children are ſent to 
School before they are capable of Improvement, 
only to be out of Harm's-way. In the! Mia of this 
State of Suſpenſe, not knowing how to diſpoſe of 
myſelf, I was ſought for by a Relation of mine who, 

upon obſerving a good Inclination in me, uſed me 
with great F amiliarity, and carried me to his Seat 
in the Country. When I came a he introdu- 
ced me to all the good Company in the Country; 

and the great Obligations I have th him for this kind 
Notice, and Reſidence with him ever ſince, has 
made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon me, that he has 
the Authority of a Father over me, founded upon 
the Love of a Brother. I have a good Study of 
Books, a good Stable of Horſes always at my Com- 
mand; and tho” I am not quite eighteen Years of 
Age, Fa ar Converſe on his part, and 2 ſtrong 


Inclination to exert myſelf on mine, have had an Ef- 


fect upon me that makes me acceptable wherever 
1 g9. Thus, Mr. SPECTATOR, by this Gentle- 
man's Favour and Patronage, it is my Fault if I 
am not wifer and richer every Day I live. I peak 
this as well by ſubſcribing the initial Letters of my 
Name to thank him, as to incite others to an Imi- 
tation of his Virtue. It would be a worthy Work 


to ſhew what great Charities are to de done with 


ut Expence, and how many noble Actions are loſt, 
at of Inadvertency in Perſons capable of perform=- 
ing them, if they were put in mind of it. If a 
Gentleman of Figure in a Country would make 
his Family a Pattern of Sobriety, good Senſe and 
Breeding, and would kindly endeavour to influence 
the Education, and growing Proſpects of the youn= 


ger Gentry about him, an apt to believe ft would 
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© fave him a great deal of ſtale Beer on a public Oc- 


caſion, and render him the Leader of his Country 
from their Gratitude to him, inſtead of being a Slave 
to their Riots and Tumults in order to be made 
their Repreſentative. The fame thing might be re- 
commended to all who have made any Progreſs in 
any Parts of Knowledge, or arrived at any Degree 
in a Profeſſion ; others may gain Preferment and 
Fortunes from their Patrons, but I have, I hope, 
received from mine good Habits and Virtues. I re- 
peat to you, Sir, my Requeit to print this, in Re- 
turn for all the Evil an helpleſs Orphan ſhall ever eſ- 
cape, and all the Good he ſhall receive in this Life; 
both which are wholly owing to this Gentleman's 
— ID, | 
. 


Your moſt obedient humble & ervant. 
| | OO 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330. 
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b 1 A M a Lad of about fourteen; I find a mighty 
© Pleaſure in Learning. I have been at the Latin 
School four Years. I don't know I ever play'd 
* TI ruant, or neglected any Taſk my Maſter ſet me 
© in my Life. I think on what I read in School as I 
© go home at Night, and fo intently, that J have often 
* gone half a Mile out of my Way, not minding 
* whither I went. Our Maid tells me, ſhe often 
* hears me talk Latin in my Sleep. And 1 dream 
* two or three Nights in a Week I] am reading Fuve- 
nal and Homer. My Maſter ſeems as well pleaſed 
* with my Performances as any Boy's in the ſame 
Clas. I think, if I know my own Mind, I would 
© chooſe rather to be a Scholar than a Prince withont 
Learning. I have a very good affectionate Father; 
but tho? very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that he thinks 
| much 
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much of the Charges of my Education. He often 
tells me he believes my Schooling will ruin him ; 
that I coſt him God knows what in Books. I 
tremble to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep 
my Pocket Money and lay it out for a Book, now 
and then, that he don't know of, He has ordered 
my Maſter to buy no more Books for me, but fays 
he will buy them himſelf. I afked him for Horace 
t'other Day, and he told me in a Paſſion he did not 
believe I was fit for it, but only my Maſter tad a 
mind to make him think I had got a great way in 
my Learning. I am ſometimes a Month behind 
other Boys in getting the Books my Maſter gives 
Orders for. All the Bo sin the School, but I have 


* 


the Claſlic Authors in uſum Delphini, gilt and letter d 
on the Back. My Father is often reckoning up ho- 


long I have been at School, and tells me he fears I 
do little good. My Father's Carriage fo dil- 
courages me, .that he makes me grow dull and 
melancholy... My Maſter, wonders what is the mat- 
ter with me; I am afraid to tell him; for he is a 
Man that loves to encourage Learning, and would 
be apt to chide my Father, and not knowing my 
Father's 'I emper, may make him worſe. Sir, if 
you have any Love for Learning, I beg you would 
give me ſome Inſtructions in this Caſe, and perſuade 
Parents to encourage their Children when they find 


them diligent and deſirous of Learning. I have 


heard ſome Parents ſay, they would do any thing for 
their Children, if they would but mind their Learn- 
ing: I would be glad to be in their Place. Dear 
Sir, pardon my Boldneſs. If you will but conſider 
and pity my Caſe, I will pray for your Proſperity as 
long as I live. | 


Tour Humble Servant, 


James Diſcipulus. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 331. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, - 


A S you are the daily Erie peer to how 
Learning and good Senſe, 1 think myſelf obliged 
to ſuggeſt to your Conſideration whatever may pro- 
mote or prejudice them. There is an Evil which 


has prevailed from Generation to ee 


which gray Hairs and tyrannical Cuſtom continu 

to ſupport; I hope your Spectatorial . e will 
give a ſeaſonable Check to the Spread of the Infec- 
tion; I mean old Mens overbearing the ſtrongeſt 


' Senſe of their Juniors by the mere Force of Seni- 


ority ; fo that for a young Man in the Bloom of 
Life and Vigour of Age to give a ſeaſonable Con- 
tradition to his Elders, is efteem'd an unpardonable 

Inſolence, and regarded as a reverſing the Decrees 
of ee. Jam a young Man, 1 confeſs, vet I 
honour the gray Head as much as any one; how- 
ever, when, in Company with old Men, 1 hear 
them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon! prepoſterouſty (into 
which Abſurdities, Prejud be, Pride, or Intereſt, 


will ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) I count it no crime 


to rectify their Reaſonings, unleſs Conſcience mult 
truckle to Ceremony, and Truth fall a Sacrifice to 
Complaiſance. The ſtrongeſt Arguments are en- 
ervated, and the brighteſt Evidence diſappears, be- 
fore thoſe tremendous Reaſonings and dazzling Diſ- 
coveries of venerable old Age: 'You are young gid- 
dy-headed Fellows, you have not yet had Experi- 
ence of the World. Thus we young Folks find our 
Ambition cranip'd, and our Lazineſs indulg'd, ſince, 
While young, we have little Room to diſplay our- 
ſelves; and, when old, the Weakneſs of Nature 
muſt pals for Strength of Senſe, and we hope that 
hoary Heads will raiſe us above che Attacks of Con- 
tradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven our 


Activity in the Purſuit of Learning, take our Caſe 


into Conſideration ; and, with a Gloſs on brave 
Elibu's 
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© anſwer ala my Part, I alfs will fhew my Opinion. 
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Elbu's Sentiments, aſſert the Rights of Youth, and 
© prevent the pernicious Incroachments of Age. The 
* generous Reafonings of that gallant Youth would 
adorn your Paper; and I beg you would inſert them, 

not doubting but that they will give good Fntertain- 
ment to the moſt intelligent of your Readers. 


© $0 theſe three Men ceaſed to anfover Job, becanfe he 
was righteous in his own Eyes. Then was kindled 


the Wrath of Elihu the Son of Barachel the Buzite, f 
the Kindred of Ram,: Againſt Job was his Wrath - 


kindled, becars. fe he jt uflified Him ſe If rather than God. 
fo againſt by three Friends was his Wrath kindled, 
becauje they had found no Arfwer, and yet had condem- 
ned Job. New Elihu had waited till Job had ſpoken, 
becauje they were elder than he. I ben Elinu {dw 
there was no Anſwer in the Mouth of theſe three Men, 
then his Wrath was kindled. And Elihu the Son of 
Bar: chel the Buzite anſwer'd and ſaid, I am young 
and ye arc very old, wwherefore I was afraid, and durſt 
not fhru 5e you my Opinion. J you Days ſhould beat, 
and Mi liitude of Years ſhould teach. Ii iſaem. But 
there is a Spirit in Man; = the Irſpiration of the 
Almighty giveth them Underflanding. Great Men 
are not aiways wiſe : Neither do the Aged underftand 
Ju. igment. Therefore I ſaid, harten ta me, 1 al fo will 
/hew mine Opinion, Behold I waited for your Wards ; 
gave Ear to your Reaſons, bi er ched out 
what ta ſay. 7; 5, I attended unto you Aud behald 
there was none of you that convinced Job, or that 
anfwer'd his /aras ; left ye ſhould fay, we have for In. 
out Wilm: God thrufteth him down, not Aan. 
Now he bath not directed his Words ag ainf ne. Nei- 
ther will I anſwer him with your Speeches, They 
were amazed, they anſwered no more © They left off” 
* ſpeaking. When I bad waited, (for they ſpake not, 


but flood 7 age and anſwered no more) I faid, / will 
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* For am full of Matter, the Spirit within me con- 
* ftrainet> me. Behold, my Belly is as Mine which 
hath na Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bottles. I 
will ſpeak that I may be refreſhed : I will pen my Lips 
and anſwer. Let me not, I pray you, except any 
Man's Perſom, neither let me give flattering Titles 
unt Man. For 1 know not to give flattering Titles; 

in /o doing my Maker would ſoon take me away. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 336. 
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"| £2" 8 . Boleyn's la Letter to King Henry. 
LE | | SIR, : 
Ls | Cotton Lib. 
4 Otbo C. 10. 5 O R Grace" s Dif leafure, and 
FF my Impriſonment, are Things ſo Grange unto me, 


3 das what to write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether 
ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (v. ling me”. 
| | © 'to confeſs a Truth, and ſo obtain your Favour) by 
| © Juch an one, whom you know to be mine antient 
| © profeiled Enemy. I no ſooner received this Meſſage 
3 * by him, than I rightly conceived your Meaning ; and 
it, as you fay, confefling a Truth indeed may pro- 
5 * cure my Safety, I ſha l with all Willingneſs and 
| + Duty perform your Command. 
© But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
4 * poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
© Fault, where not ſo much as a T hought t. hereof pre- 
© ceded. And to {peak a I ruth, never Prince had 
Wife more Loyal in all Duty, and in all true Aﬀec- 
tion, than you have ever ſound in Ann Boleyn; with 
which Name and Place I could willingly have con- 
tented myſelf, if God and your Grace's Pleaſure 
had been fo pleaſed. Neither did I at any Time fo 
far forget myſelf in my Exaltation, or received 
Queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an Al- 
teration as I now find; for the Ground of my Pre- 
ferment being on no ſurer Foundation than your 
Grace” s Fancy, the leaſt Alteration I knew was 3 
* an 
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and ſufficient to draw that Fancy to ſome other Ob- 
ject. You have choſen me, from a low Eſtate, to 


be your Queen and Companion, far beyond my 


Deſert or Deſire. If then you found me worthy of 
ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any light 
Fancy, or bad Council of mine Enemies, withdraw 
your Princely Favour from me ; neither let that 
Stain, that unworth Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart to- 
wards your good Grace, ever calt fo foul a Blot on 


our moſt dutiful Wife, and the Infant Princeſs your 


Daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have 
a lawful Trial, and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as 


my Accuſers and Judges: Yea, let me receive an 


open Trial, far my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; 
then ſhall you fee either mine Innocence cleared, 
your ouſpicion and Conſcience fatished ; the Igno- 
miny and Slander of the World ſtopped, or my Guilt 
openly declared. So that whatſoever God or you 
may determine of me, your Grace may be freed 
from an open Cenſure, and mine Offence being fo 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at Liberty, both 
before God and Man, not only to execute worthy 
Puniſhment on me as an unlawtul Wife, but to fcl- 
low your Affection already ſettled on that Party, 
for whoſe Sake I am now as I am, Whole Name 1 
could ſome good while fince have pointed unto, 


your Grace not being ignorant of my oulpicion 


therein. | 
But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my Death, but an infamous Slander 
mult bring you the enjoying of your deſired Hap- 
pineſs ; then I deſire of God, that he will pardon 
your great Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, 
the Inſtruments thereof, and that he will not call 
ou to a ſtrict Account for your unprincely and 


cruel Uſage of me, at his general Judgment-Seat, 


where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, 


and in whoſe Judgment I doubt not (whativever the 
World 
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World may think of me) mine Innocence ſhall 


, 8 openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 


'© My hft and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf 


day only bear the Burthen of your Grace's Diſplea- 
ſure, and that it may not touch the innocent Souls 
of thoſe poor Gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) 
are likewiſe in {trait Imprifonment for my Sake, If 


name of Aun Boleyn hath been pleaſing g in your Eats, 
chen let me obtain this Requelt, and I will ſo leave 
to trouble your Grace any farther, with mine earneſt 
Prayers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his good 
Keeping, and to direct you in all his Actions. From 

my doleful Priſon in the Toter, this ſixth of May. 

Your maſt Loyal, 

and ever Faith 4 Wife, 
Ann 25 
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" #4, | 
_ © reading your F//ay concerning the Plea- 


ſures of the Im 12gination, I ind among the three Sour- 
ces of thoſe Pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that 
Greatneſs is one. This has ſuggeſted to me the Reaſon 
why of all C Ibjects that I have ever ſeen, there is none 
which affects my Imaginati on ſo fo as the Sea or 


Ocean. I cannot tee the Heavings of this prodigious, 
Bulk of Water, even in a Calm, without a very 


pleaſing Aſtonihment; but when it is worked up in 
a Lempeſt, fo that the Horiſon on ev ery ſide is no- 
thing but foaming Billows and floating Mountains, it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable Horror that + 
from ſuch a 8 1 A troubled Ocean to a Ma: 

who fails upon it, is, I think, the biggeſt Object 0 
he can ſee in WG and conſequently ę gives his Ima- 
gination one of the higheft kinds of Pleafures that can 


ariſc irom Greatizojs S. I mult confels, it is impoſhble 
| tor 


ever] have found ©; avour in your Sight, if ever the 
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for me to ſurvey this Wor'd of fluid Matter, without 


thinking on the Hand that firſt poured it out, and made 
a proper Channel for its Reception. Such an Object 
naturally raiſes in my Thoughts the Idea of an Al- 
mighty Being, and convinces:me of his Exiſtence as 
much as a metaphyſical Demonſtration. The Imagina- 
tion prompts the Underſtanding, and by the Greatneſs 
of the ſenſible Object, produces in it the Idea of a Being 
who is neither eircumſeribed by Time nor Space. 
As JI have made ſeveral Voyages upon the Sea, I 
have often been toited in Storms, and on that Occa- 


ſian have frequently reflected on the Deſcriptions of 


them in Ancient Poets. I remember Longinn highly 
recommends one in Hamer, becauſe the Poet has not 
amuſed himſelf with little Fancies upon the Occaſion, 
as Authors of an inferior Genius, whom he mentions, 


had done, but becauſe he has gathered together thoſe 


Circumitances which are the moſt apt to terrify the 
Imagination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a Tempeſt. It is for the ſame Reaſon, that I prefer the 
following Deſcription of a Ship in-a Storm, which the 
Pſalmiſt has made, before any other I have ever met 
with. They that go dawn th the Sea in Ships, that do 
Buſineſs in great Waters : Theſe jee the Forks of the 
Lord, and his TYonders in the Deep. dr be com- 
mandeth and raifeth the flormy Wind, which hfteth up 
the Waters thereof :. They mount up to the Heaven ; 
they go doton again ta the Depihs, their Saul is melted 
becauſe of Trouble. They reel ty and jre, and ſlagger 
like a drunken Man, and are at their Wits End. Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their Trouble, and be bringeth 
them out of their Diſtreſſes. He maketh the Storm a 
Calm, jo that the Waves theresf are flill. Then they 
are glad, becauſe they be quiet, jo he bringeth them unta 
their deſired Haven. | 

By the way, how much more comfortable as well 
as rational, is this Syſtem of the Pfalmift, than the 
Pagan Scheme in Virgil, and other Poets, where one 
Deity 
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Deity is repreſented as raiſing a Storm, and another as 
laying it? Were we only to conſider the Sublime in 
this Piece of Poetry, what can be nobler than the 
Idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus raiſing a 
Tumult among the Elements, and recovering them 
out of their Confuſion, thus ne and becalming 
Nature ? 

Great Painters do not only give us Landſkips of 
Gardens, Groves, and Meadows, but very often em- 
ploy their Pencils upon Sea- Pieces: I could wiſh you 
would follow their Example. If this Small Sketch 
may deſerve a Place among your Works, I ſhal: ac- 
company'it with a divine Ode, made by a Gentleman 
upon the Concluſion * his Travels. 


135 


How are thy Servants bl: fl O Lord ! 
Hoto ſure is their Defence 

Eternal Wiſdom is their Guide, 
Their Help, Omnipetence, 


| II. 
- In foreign Realms and Leek remote, 
Supported by thy Care, 
Thro' burning Gimes J paſs 'd unhurt, 
And by 115 'a in a fainted Air. 


III. A 
Thy Mercy ſibecten d evꝰ' ry Soil, 
Made ev'ry Region pleaſe: 
The hoary ry Hills it warm'd, 
And ee the T yrrhene Seas. 


IV. | 
Think, O my Soul, devoutly think, 
| Hero with offrizhted Eyes, 
Thou ſaw "ff the wile extended Deep 
In all its Horrors r: ife / / 5 
3 . . Con- 
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V. 


Confuſion dwelt on ev'ry Face, 
And Fear in ev'ry Heart; 


289 


Fi hen Haves on Wa aves, and Gulphs on Gulphs, 


O'ercame the Pilots art. 


VI. 
Tei the of a all my Griefs, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſet me free, 
FF hil it in the Confidence of Pray'r 
A, Soul tooſ hold on the. 


VII. 
For thi in dreadful N hirli we hung 
High on the brokon Fave, 
T knew thou wert not flow 10 hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 


| 1 
The Storm was laid, the Minds retir'd 
Obedient to thy 72 . 
The Sea that roar'd at thy Command, 
At thy Command was till, 


1n «att fe Ds fears, and Death, 
Thy Goodneſs Ill adore, 

And praije 2 for thy Mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for mare. 


X. 
My Life, if thou preſerv ny Life, 
Thy Sacrifice ſhall be; 
And Death, if Death muſt be my Doom, 


Shall join my. Soul te thee. 


SPECTATOR, val VII. No. 489. 
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„„ 
Yor who are ſo well acquainted with the Story 


of Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his makin 
a Diſcourſe concerning Love, he prefled his Point 
with ſo much Succeſs, that all the Bachelors in his 
Audience took a Reſolution to marry by the firſt 
Opportunity, and that all the married Men imme- 
diately took Horſe and gailoped home to their Wives, 
Iam apt to think your Diſcourſes, in which you 
have drawn ſo many agreeable Pictures of Marriage, 
have had a very good. Effect this way in England. 
We are obliged to you, at leaſt for having taken off 
that ſenſeleſs Ridicule, which for many Vears the 
Witlings of the Town have tutned upon their Fa- 
thers and Mothers. For'my own Part, I was born 
in Wedlock, and I don't care who knows it: For 
which Reaſon, among many others, I ſhould Jook 
upon myſelf as a moit inſufferable Coxcomb, did I 
endeavour to maintain that Cuckoldom was inſepa- 
rable from Marriage, or to make uſe of Huſband and 
Mie as 'T erms of Reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go 
one Step further, and declare to you before the whole 
World, that 1 am a married Man, and at the ſame 
time I have fo much Aſſurance as not to be aſham'd 
of what I have done. 3 
Among the ſeveral Pleaſures that accompany 
this State of Life, and which you have deſcribed in 


your former Papers, there are two you have not ta- 


ken Notice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into the 


Account, by thoſe who write on this Subject. You 
muſt have obſerved, in your Speculations on Human 
Nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the Mind 
of Man than Power or Dominion; and this I think 
myſelf amply poſſeſſed of, as I am the Father of a 
Family. I am perpetually taken up in giving out 
Orders, in preſcribing Duties, in hearing Parties, 

| | os bs 
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© inadminiſtering Juſtice, and in diſtributing Rewards 
© and Puniſhments. To ſpeak in the Language of 
© the Centurion, I ſay unto one, Go, and he geeth; and 
to another, Cume, and he cometh, and to my Servant, 
ds This and he doth it. In ſhort, Sir, I look upon my 
Family as a Patriarchal Sovereignty, in which I am 
< myſelf both King and Prieſt. All great Govern- 
© ments are nothing elſe but Cluſters of theſe little 
private Royalties, and therefore I conſider the Maſ- 
© ters of Families as {mall Deputy-Governors preſiding 

over the ſeveral little Parcels and Diviſions of their 
© Fellow. Subjects. As I take great Pleaſure in the 
© Adminiſtration of my Government in particular, ſo 
I look upon myſelf not only as a more uſeful, but as 
© a much greater and happier Man than any Batchelor 
© in England, of my Rank and Condition. 

There is another accidental Advaatage in Mar- 
© riage, which has likewiſe fallen to my Share, I mean 
the having a Multitude of Children. Theſe I can- 
not but regard as very great Bleſſings. When I ſee 
my little 'I roop before me, I rejoice in the Additions 
© which I have made tomy Species, to my Country, 
© and to my Religion, in having produced ſuch a Num - 
© ber of reaſonable Creatures, Citizens, and Chriſ- 
< tians, I am pleaſed to ſee myſelf thus perpetuated ; 
© and as there is no Production comparable to that of 
* a Human Creature, I am more proud of having been 
the Occaſion of ten ſuch glorious Productions, than if 
1 had built an hundred Pyramids at my own Ex- 
pence, or publiſhed as many Volumes of the hneſt 
Wit and Learning. In what a beautiful Light has the 
Holy Scripture repreſented Abdon, one of the Judges 
© of Jjrael, who had forty Sons and thirty Grandſons, 
that rode on three - ſcore and ten Aſs Colts, accord- 
ing to the Magnificence of the EKaſtern- Countries? 


Ho mult the Heart of the old Man rejoice, when he 


* ſaw ſuch a beautiful Proceſſion of his own Deſcend- 
* ants, ſuch a: numerous Cavalcade of his own raifing ? 
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* For my own Part, I can fit in my Parlour with great 
© Content, hen I take a Review of half a Dozen of 
© my little Boys mounting upon Hobbey Horſes, and 
© as many little Girls tutoring their Babies, each of 
© them endeavouring to excel the reft, and to do 
© fomething to gain my Favour and Approbation. I 
© cannot queſtion but he who has bleſſed me with ſo 
© many Children, will aſſiſt my Endeavours in providing 
for them. There is one thing I am able to give 
each of them, which is a virtuous Education. I 
think it is Sir Francis Bacon's Obſervation, that in 
© a numerous Family of Children, the eldeſt is often 
© ſpoiled by the Proſpect of an Eftate, and the youngeſt 
© by being the Darling of the Parent ; but that ſome 
© one or other in the Middle, who has not perhaps 
© been regarded, has made his Way in the World, and 
© overtopped the reſt. It is my Buſineſs to implant 
in every one of my Children the ſame Seeds of In- 
« duſtry, and the ſame honeſt Principles. By this Means 
I think I have a fair Chance that one or other of them 
© may grow conſiderable in ſome or other way of Life, 
« whetherit be in the Army, or in the Fleet, in Trade, 
© or any of the three learned Proſeſſions; for you 
« muſt know, Sir, that from long Experience and 
«< Obſervation, I am perſuaded of what ſeems a Para- 
© dox to moſt of thoſe with whom I converſe, namely, 
That a Man who has many Children, and gives 
them a good Education, is more likely to raiſe a Fa- 
mily than he who has but one, notwithitanding he 
leaves him his whole Eftate. For this Reaſon, I 
cannot forbear amuſing myſelf with finding out a 
General, an Admiral, or an Alderman of London, 
a Divine, a Phyſician, or a Lawyer among my little 
People who are now perhaps in Petticoats; and when 
I fee the motherly Airs of my little Daughters when 
they are playing with their Puppets, I cannot but 
flatter myſelf that their Huſbands and Children will 
be happy in the Poſſeſſion of ſuch Wives and Mo- 
thers. 5 
* If 
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© If you are a Father, you will not perhaps think 
this Letter impertinent ; but if you are a ſingle 
Man, you will not know the Meaning of it, and 
probably throw it into the Fire: Whatever you de- 
termine of it, you may aſſure yourſelf that it 
comes from one who is | 

5 | Laur moſt humble Servant, 


and Feli-wiher, 


A a A K na 


| Philogamus. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 500. 

Te following Letter comes to me from that ex- 
cellent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have mentioned 
more than once as one of that Society who atbits me 
in my Speculations. It is a Thought in Sickneſs, and 


of a very ſerious Nature, for which Reaſon I give it a 


Place in the Paper of this Day. 
"WP # © 


6 8 

1 HE Indiſpoſition which has long hung upon 
* me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a Head, that it muſt 
© quickly make an End of me, or of itſelf. Lou 
© may imagine, that whilit I am in this bad State of 
© Health, there are none of your Works which I read 

with greater Pleaſure than your Saturday's Papers. 

- © I ſhould be very glad if 1 could furniſh you with 
© any Hints for that Day's Entertainment. Were I 
© able to dreſs up ſeveral "Thoughts of a ſerious Na- 
* 
o 
o 


ture which have made great Impreſſions on my 


Mind, during a long Fit of Sickneſe, they might 

not be an improper Entertainment for that Occa- 

ſton. | 

Among all the Reflections which uſually riſe in 

the Mind of a ſick Man, who has Time and In- 

© clination to conſider his approaching End, there is 
4 none 
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© none more natural than that of his going to appear, 
naked and unbodied, before Him who made bim. 
© When a Man confiders, that as ſoon as the vital 
« Union is diſſolved, he ſhalt ſee that Supreme” Being, 
* whom he now coi atemplates at a Diſtance, and only 
in his Works; or, to ſpeak more Philolophically, 
when by ſome Faculty i in the Soul he ſhall _— 
hend the Divine Being, and be more ſenſible ct 
his Preſence, than we are now. of the Preſence of 
any Object which the Eye beholds, a Man muit 
be loſt in Carelefineſs and Stupidity who is not 
alarmed at ſuch a Thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his 
excellent Treatiſe upon Death, has repreſented, in 
very ſtrong and lively Colours, the State of the 
Soul in its firſt Separation from the Body, with re- 
gard to that inviſible World which every where 
furrounds us, though we are not able to diſcover it 
through this groſſer World of Matter, which is ac- 
commodated to our Senſes in this Life. His Words 
# are as follow : 
1 pat Death, which in our leaving this Wor la, 
75 nothing elſe but our putting off theſe Bodies, teac bing 
us, that it is only our Union to theſe 7 Bodies, which 
intercepts the Sigbt of the other World: The athcr 
Werld is not at juch a Diftance from us, as we may 
imagine; the Throne cf God indeed is at a great 
Remsve from this Earth, above the third Heavens, 
where he diſplays his Glory to thoſe bleſſed Spirits 
which encompaſs his Th ene; but as. joon as we 
| Hep out of theſe Barker we ep into the other 
© World; which is not ſo properly another World, ( * 
there 1s the ſame 3 and Harth ftill) as 
© new State of Life, To live in theſe Bodies is to live 
© im this World; to live out of them is to remove into the 
© next: For while our Souls are confined to theſe Bodies, 
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and can liot any through theſe material Caſements, 

nething but what is material can affect us; nay, no- 

thing but what is % groſs, that it can ect 2 ght, 
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aud convey the Shapes and Colours of Things with i 


ts the Eye : So that though within this viſible World 
there be a more gloricus Scene of Things than what 
appears to s, we perceive nothing at all of it; far 
this Veil of Fleſh parts the viſible and inviſible World : 


But when we put off theſe Bodies, there are new and 


ſurpriſing Wonders preſent themſelves to our Views ; 


when theſe material Spectacles are taken aff, the 
Szul with its own naked Eye ſees what was ind 
b-fore: And. then we are in the other World, when 
we can ſee it, and. converſe with it: Thus St. Paul 
tells us, That when we are at home in the Body, we 


are abſent from the Lord; but when we are abſent. 


from the Body, we are preſent with the Lord, 2 Gor. 


v. 6, 8. And methinks ibis is enough to cure us of 
gr Fonineſs for theſe Bodies, unleſs we think it more 


aefirabl: to be confined to a Priſon, and to lot through 

a Grate all our Lives, which gives us but @ very 

narrow Profpe?, and that none of the beſt neither, 
7 


than to be ſet at Liberty ta View all the Glorie 5 the 
? 


WWor'id. What would we give now for the leaſt Glimpſe 
of that inviſible Mona, which the fin Step we take 
out of theſe Bodies will preſent us with f There are 
juch Things as Eve hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the Heart of Man to 
conceive: Death opens our Eyes, enlarges our Pre- 
bel, preſents us with a new and more glorious World, 
which we can never ſee while we are ſhut up in the 
Fleſh; which ſhould make us as willing to part with 
this Veil, as to take the Fim off our Eyes, which hin- 
ders our Sight. | | , 
As a thinking Man cannot but be very much f- 
fected with the Idea of his appearing in the Pre- 
ſence of that Being whom none can ſee and live; he 
muſt be much more affected when he conſiders that 


© this Being whom he appears before, will examine 
© all the Actions of his paſt Life, and reward or 


£ 


puniſh him accordingly. I muſt confeſs that I 


O 4 think 


PPP r NT ; 


* 
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1 © think there is no Scheme of Religion, beſides that 
1 of Chriſtianity, which can poſſibly ſupport the moſt 
1 d virtuous Perſon under this Thought, Let a Man's 
Innocence be what it will, let his Virtues rife to 
| the higheſt Pitch of Perfection attainable in this 
1 Wife, there will ſtill be in him ſo many ſecret Sins, 
5 ſo many human Frailties, ſo many Offences of Ig- 
1 © norance, Paſſion and Prejudice, fo many unguarded 
=} Words and Thoughts, and, in ſhort, ſo many De- 
| | e fects in his beſt Actions, that without the Advan- 
1 tages of ſuch an Expiation and Atonement as Chriſ- 
| _ © ttanity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 
'© ſhould be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or 
4 that he ſhould be able to /Zand in bis Sight, Our 
Holy Religion ſuggeſts to us, the only Means where- 
by our Guilt may be taken away, and our imperfect 
Obedience accepted, 
1 Is is this Series of Thoughts that I have endea- 
. voured to expreſs in the following Hymn, which I 
have compoſed during this my Sickneſs, | 


| 1 + | ; 


1 Nn N ring from the Bed of Death, 
| Oertohelm'd with Guilt and Fear, 


„ 1 ſee my Hafer, Face to Face, | 
1k 4 O how hail 1 appear © 


HM, 
If yet, while Pardon may be Hund. 
Aud Mercy may be fought, | | 
My Heart with inward Horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the Theught;, _ 


HE” | 
hen thou, O Lord, hall fland diſclos'd, 
In Majeſty fevers, | 
And fit in Fudgment on my Soul, 
O haw fhall I appear 


—_ 
* 


an 


* 
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IV. | 
But thou haſt told the troubled Mind, 
I ho does her Sins lament, 
The timely Tribute of her Tears 
Shall endleſs Woe prevent. 


T 2 
Then ſee the Sorrow of my Heart, 
Ere yet it be too late: 
And hear my Saviour*s dying Groans, 
To give thoſe Sorrows Weight, 


| IV. 
For never fhall my Soul deſpair 
Her Pardan to 1 | 
ho knows thy only Son has dy'd, 
To make her Pardon ſure. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 513. 


M AD AM, 
| { WW rit to you on Saturday by Mrs. Lucy, and give 


you this Trouble to urge the ſame Requeſt I made then, 
which was, that I may be admitted to wait upon you. 


1 ſhould be very 2 from defiring this, if it were a 

Trauſgreſſion of the 
know you are very much above the little Arts which are 
frequent in your Sex, of giving us ieceſſary Tarments 
to their Admirers ; therefore hope you'll do jo much Ff 
tice to the generous Paſſiun I have for you, as to let me 
have an Opportunity of acquainting you upon what 
Motiucs I pretend to your good Opinion. I jhall not 
trouble you with my Sentiments, till I know how they 
will be received; and as I know na Reaſon why _ 
ference of Sex ſhould make our. Language to each other 
differ from the. ordinary Rules of right Reaſon, I 
Shall affect Plainneſs and Sincerity in my Diſcourſe to 
| 95 * 


maſt ſevere Rules to allow tt: 1 
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you, as much as other Lovers do Perplexity and Rapture, 


Inſtead of ſaying, I ſhall die for you, I profeſs I ſhould 
be glad to lead my Life with you : You are as beautiful, 
as witty, as prudent, and as good-humoured, as any 


Woman breathing; but I muſt confeſs to you, I regard 


all theſe Excellencies as you will e to dirett them, 


for my Happineſs or Misery. With me, Madam, the 


only laſling Motive to Love is the Hope 75 its becoming 


mutual. I beg of you to let Mrs. Lucy fend me 
Wierd when I may attend you. I promiſe you, Pl 
talk of nothing but indifferent Things; though at the 
fame Time I know not how I fhall approach you in 


the tender Moment of fir/t ſecing you, after this Decla- 


ration of, | 
MADAM, 
Your moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Faithful, 
Humble Servant, &c. 


TaArTER, Val. I. No. 35. 


S 1 R, — Hire, Fuly, 1713. 
| s Þ HE other Day I went into the Houſe of one of 


my Tenants, whoſe Wife was formerly a Servant 
in our Family, and (by my Grandmother's Kind- 
neſs) had her Education with my Mother from her 
Infancy ; ſo that ſhe is of a Spirit and Underſtand- 
ing greatly ſuperior to her n Rank. I found 
the poor Woman in the utmoſt Diforder of Mind 
and Attire, drowned in Tears, and reduced to a 
Condition that looked rather like Stupidity than 
Grief. She leaned upon her Arm over a Table, 
on which lay a Letter folded up and directed to a 
certain Nobleman very famous in our Parts for 
Low-Intrigue, or (in plainer Words) for debauch- 
ing Country Girls; in which Number is the un- 
fortunate Daughter of my poor Tenant, as 1 ae 
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from the following Letter written by her Mother - 


I have ſent you here a Copy of it, which, made 
public in your Paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful 
Reflections to many men of Figure and Quality, 
who indulge themlelves in a Paſſion, which they 
poſſeſs but in common with the vileit Part of Man- 


kind.“ 
Ay Lord, 


LAST Night I diſcovered the Injury you have 


done to my Daughter. Heaven knows how long 


and piercing a Torment that ſhort-lived ſhameful 


Pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon me; upon me, 


from whom you never received any Offence. This 


Conſide ration alone ſhould have deterred a Noble 
Mind from ſo baſe and ungenerous an Act. Bur, 
alas! what is all the Griet- that muſt be my 
Share, in compariſon of that, wich which you 
have requited her by whom you have been obliged? 
Loſs of good Name, Aanath 

Infamy, are what muſt inevitably fall upch her, 
unleſs ſhe gets over them by what is much worſe, 
open Inpudence, profefled Lewdneſs, and abandon- 
ed Proftitution. Theſe are the Returns you have 


made to her, for putting in your Power all her 


Livelihood and Dependance, her Virtue and Repu- 
tation. O, my Lord, ſhould my Son have practiſed 
the like on one of your Daughters I know 
you ſwell with Indignation at the very Mention of 
it, and would tink he deſerved a thouſand Deaths, 
{ſhould he make ſuch an Attempt upon the Honour 
of your Family, *Tis well, my Lord. And is then 
the Honour of your Daughter, whom ſtill, though 
it had been violated, you might have maintained in 
Plenty, and even Luxury, of greater Moment to 


her, than to my Daughter hers, whoſe only Suſ- 


tenance it was? And muſt my Son, void of all the 
* Advantages 


of Heart, Shame and 


* 
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+ Advantages of a generous Education, muſt he, I 
© fay, conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed 
© from all Reflection? Eternal Contumely attend that 
F guilty Title which claims Exemption from Thought, 


0 and arrogates to its Wearers the Prerogative of 


© Brutes. Ever curſed be its falſe Luſtre, which 
© could dazzle my poor Daughter to her Undoing. 
Was it for this that the exalted Merits and godlike 


Virtues of your great Anceſtor were honoured with 


© a Coronet, that it might be a Pander to his Poſte- 
< rity, and confer a Privilege of diſhonouring the In- 
© nocent and Defenceleſs? At this Rate the ee of 
© Rewards ſhould be inverted, and he who is generous 
© and good ſhould be made a Beogar and a Slave; that 
© Induitry and honeſt Diligence may keep his Poſte- 
© rity unſpotted, and preſerve them from ruining Vir- 
© eins, and making whole Families unhappy. Wretch- 
© edne &; is NOW bectme my everlaſting Portion! Your 
© Crime, my Lord, will draw Perdition even upon 
© my Head. I may not ſue for Forgiveneſs of my 
© own Failings and Miſdeeds, for I never can forgive 
© yours; but hall curſe you "with: my dying Breath, 

© and at the laſt tremendous Day ſhall hold forth in 
« my Arms my much- wronged Child, and call aloud 


for Vengeance on her Defiler. Under theſe preſent 


© Horrors of Mind I could be content to be your 
© chief I ormentor, ever paying you Mock-reve- 
© rence, and founding in your Ears, to your unut- 
. ere Loathing, the empty I itle which inſpir'd 
ou with Preſumption to tempt, and over-awed 
© my Daughter to comply. 
© Thus have 1 given ſome Vent to my Sorrow, 
© nor fear I to awaken you to Repentance, ſo that 
your Sin may be forgiven : The Divine Laws have 
been broken, but much Injury, irreparable Injury, 
© has been alſo done to me, and the juſt Judge will 
not pardon that till J do. 
My Lord, 
Hur 2 ence will help you to my Mie: 
GUARDIAN, Vol, II. No. 123. 
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To the GUARDIAN, 
Old NesTOR, 


I Believe you diſtance me not ſo much in Years 
as in Wiſdom, and therefore ſince you have gained 
ſo deſerved a Reputation, I beg your Aſſiſtance in 
correcting the Manners of an untoward Lad, who 
perhaps may liſten to your Admonitions, ſooner 
than to all the ſevere Checks, and grave Reproofs 
of a Father. Without any: longer Preamble, you 
muſt know, Sir, that about two Years ago, Tack, 
my eldeſt Son and Heir, was ſent up to Fa to 
be admitted of the Temple, not ſo much with a 
View of his ſtudying- the Law, as a Defire to im- 
prove his Breeding. This was done out of a Com- 
plaiſance to a Couſin of his, an Airy Lady, who 
vas continually teizing me, that the Boy would 
ſhoot up into a mere Country Booby, if he did not 
ſee a little of the World. She herſelf was bred 
chiefly in Town, and ſince ſhe was married into 
the 9 neither looks, nor talks, nor drefles 
like any of her Neighbours, and is grown the Ad- 
miration of every one but her Huſband. The lat- 
ter End of laſt Month ſome important Buſineſs 
called me up to Town, and the firſt Thing I did, 
the next Morning about ten, was to pay a Viſit to 
my Son at his Chambers; but as I begun to knock 
at the Door, I was interrupted by the Bed-maker 
in the Stair-caſe, who told me her Maſter ſeldom 
roſe till about Twelve, and about One I might be 
ſure to find him drinking Tea. I bid her ſome- 
what haſtily hold her Prating, and open the Door, 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firſt Thing I ob- 
ſerved upon the Table was the ſecret Amours of 
and by it ſtood a Box of Pills; on a Chair lay 


a Snuff-Box with a Fan half broke, and on the 
© Floor 


ME III 
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© Floor a Pair of Foils, Having ſeen this Furni- 
© ture I enter'd his Bed-chamber, not without fome 
© Noiſe, whereupon he began to ſwear at his Bed- 
© maker (as he thought) for diſturbing him fo ſoon, 
© and was turning about for the other Nap, when I 
* diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, ſickly Viſage, that had 
I not heard his Voice, I ſhould never have gueſſed 
© him to have been my Son. How ditterent was his 
© Couritenznce from that ruddy, hale Complexion 
< which he had at parting with me from Home! After 
© T had wak'd him, he gave me to underſtand, that 
© he was but lately recover'd out of a violent Fever, 
© and the Reaſon why he did not acquaint me with 
it, was, leſt the melancholy News might occaſion 
© too many Tears among his Relations, and be an 
< unſupportable Grief to his Mother. Le Le ſhort 
© with you, old NRESTOR, I hurried my young Spark 
< down into the Country along with me, and there 
am endeavouring to plump him up, ſo as to be no 
« Difgrace to his Pedigree; tor I affure you it was ne- 
© ver known in the Memory of Man, that any one 
of the Family of the Ringwood ever fell into a Con- 
< ſumption, except Mrs. Dorothy Rings, who 
died a Maid at 45. In order to bring him to him- 
© ſelt, and to be one of us again, I make him eo to 
© Bed at Ten, and riſe at half an Hour paſt Five; 
© and when he is puling for Bohea Tea and Cream, 
© I place upon a Table a jolly Piece of cold roaſt 
Beef, or well powder'd Ham, and bid him eat and 
© hve; then take him into the Fields to obſerve the 


© Reapers, how the Harveſt goes forward. There 


© is no Body pleated with his preſent Conſtitution 
© but his gay Couſin, who ſpirits him up, and tells 


© him, he looks fair, and is grown well ſhaped; but 


© the honeſt Tenants ſhake their Heads and cry, Lack 
© a-day, how thin is poor young Maſter fallen! "The 


© other Day, when I told him of it, he had the Im- 
pu dence toireply, I hope, Sir, you would not have 


me 
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© me as fat as Mr. 
come of me? How would the Ladies piſh at ſuch a 
monſtrous Thing: lf you are truly, what your 
Title imports, a Guardian, pray Sir be pleaſed to 
conſider what a noble Generation muſt in all Pro- 
bability enſue from the Lives which the Fown-bred 
Gentlemen too often lead. A Friend of mine not 
long ago, as we were complaining of the Times, 
repeated two Stanzas out of my Lord Naſcommn, 
which I think may here be applicable. 


*Twas not the Spawn of ſuch as theſe 
That dy'd with Punic Blood the conquer d Seas, 
And qualtd the Stern acides: 
Made the proud Aſian Monarch feet, 
Hoto weak his Gold was again Europe's Steel, 
FTiore'd een dire Hannibal #7 „reli 
And won the lang di. ſputed Merl at Zama's fatal Field. 
But Soldiers of a ruftic Mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon” d, manly, bold; 
Eith: r, they dug the Rubborn Gren 


Or thr? hetun Woods their weighty Strokes did ound. 


And after the declining Sun 
Had chang'd the Shadows, and their Taſk was done, 
Home with their weary Team, they took their I, ay, 
And drawn'd in friendly Bowls the Labour of the Day. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Jonatban Rin 710004, 


„„ forgot to ten you, that while I waited 
in my Son's Anti- -hamber, I found upon the Ta- 
ble the following Bill, | | a 

. 5. * 


© Sold to My Cr Ringwood, a 
plain Muſlin Head and Rutles, w with © x 18 6 


Colbertine Lace, 18 
4 Six 


8 


— * 


Alas! what would then be. 
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Wi: 1 #1 | | OR Yup a 4 
8 4 Six Pair of white Kid Gloves for? „ 14 0b E 
1 | F Madam Sally, + ö 
t | Three Handkerchiefs for Madam Sally, © 15 © 
| 5 In his Chamber- Window I ſaw his 
1 Shoe-Maker's Bill, with this remarka- 
11 „„ Artie. .- - 5 | I 
1 For Mr. Ringwod three Pair of? „ 0 | J 
ö 1 © Laced Shoes, | $ 3 3 1 
Wi: © And in the Drawer of the Table was the fol- L 
1 © lowing Billet. | 
Jy 27 Mr. Ringwood, | 
Wt 1 © 1 defire, that becauſe you are ſuch a Country Boo- 
Wi 1 © by, that you forget the Ule and Care of Jour Snuff- 
1 © Box, you would not call me a Thief, Pray fee 
1 1 %% more... - 
HR. | Your abuſed Friend, | 
1 | > Sarah Gallop. 
NEE. © Under theſe Words my hopeful Heir had writ, 
1 | Memorandum, to fend her Word I found my Box, 
: j | © tho” I know ſhe has it. | 
E' 3 | __GvaRrDIan, Vol. II. No. 151. 
LT | . LAB OUR. 
| Booisy Labour is of two Kinds, either that 
Which a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or that 
which he undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of 


them generally changes the Name of Labour for 


| that of Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary La- 

| bour as it riſes from another Motive. 7 

| A Country Life abounds in both theſe Kinds of 

Labour, and for that Reaſon gives a Man a greater 

| Stock of Health, and conſequently a more perfect 
Enjoyment of himſelf, than any other Way of Life, 

| I I conlider the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, 

| | — Or 

| 

| 
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or to uſe a more Ruſtic Phraſe, a Bundle of Pipes and 


Strainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonderful a 


Manner as to make a proper Engine for the Soul to 
work with. This Deſcription does not only compre- 
hend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves 
and Arteries, but every Muſcle, and every Ligature, 


which is a Compoſition of Fibres, that are fo man 


imperceptible Fubes or Pipes interwoven on all Sides 
with inviſible Glands or Strainers. 
This general Idea of a human Body, without con- 


fidering it in its Niceties of Anatomy, let us ſee 
how abſolutely neceſſary Labour is for the right Pre- 
ſervation of it. There muſt be frequent Motions and 
Agitations, to mix, digeſt, and feparate the Juices * 


contained in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe that In- 


finitude of Pipes and Strainers of which it is compo- 


and to give their ſolid Parts a more firm and 


fed, 
laſting Tone. Labour or Exerciſe ferments the Hu- 
mours, caſts them into their proper Channels, throws 


off Redundancies, and helps Nature in thoſe ſecret 


Diftributions, without which the Body cannot ſub- 


fiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chear- 
fulneſs. | . 
I might here mention the Effects which this has 
upon all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the 
ae clear, the Imagination untroubled, and 


refining thoſe Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper 


Exertion of our intellectual Faculties, during the pre- 
ſent Laws of Union between Soul and B 4 t is 
to a Neglect in this Particular that we mult afcribe 


the Spleen, which is fo frequent in Men of ſtudious 


and ſedentary Tempers, as well as the Vapours to 
which thoſe of the other Sex are fo often ſubject. _ 
Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceilary for 


our Well-being, Nature would not have made the 


ing Fon proper for it, by giving ſuch an Activity to 


the Limbs, and ſuch a Phancy to every Part as ne- 


ceſſarily produce thoſe Compreſſions, * | 
| | | on- 


*'% 
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| Contorſions, Dilatations, and all other Kinds of 
' Motions that are neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
ſuch a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands as has been be- 
fore mentioned. And that we might not want In- 
| ducements to engage us in ſuch an Exerciſe of the 
Body as is proper for its Welfare, it is fo ordered that 
nothing valuable can be procured without it. Not 
to mention Riches and Honour, even Food and Rai- 
ment are not to be come at, without the Toil of the 
Hands, and Sweat of the Brows. Providence fur- 
niſhes Materials, but expects that we ſhould work 
them up ourſelves. The Earth muſt be laboured be- 
fore it gives its Increaſe, and 'when it is forced into 
its ſeveral Products, how many Hands mult they pats 
through before they are fit for Uſe? Manufactures, 
Trade, and Agriculture, naturally employ more than 
nineteen Parts of the Species in twenty; and as for 
thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the Condi- 
tion in which they are born, they are more miſera- 


dais than the reſt of Mankind, unleſs they indulge 
[ Lg” ' themſelves in that voluntary Labour which goes by 
F the Name of Exerciſe. My Friend, Sir RoGER, 


Þ. F has been an indefatigable Man in Bufineſs of this 
Kind, and has hung ſeveral Parts of his Houſe with 
| the Trophies of his former Labours. The Walls 
} of his great Hall are covered with the Horns of ſe- 
1 veral Kinds of Deer that he has killed in the Chace, 
which he thinks the moſt valuable Furniture of his 
| Houſe, as they afford him frequent Topicks of Diſ- ; 
_ courſe, and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the 
| lower End of the Hall, is a large Otter's Skin ſtuffed 
with Hay, which his Mother ordercd to be hung 
; up in that Manner, and the Knight looks upon with 
b | "ing datisfaction, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine 
EE: ears old when his Dog killed him. A little Room 


2 e 1 
r ‚˖ Ne SO as a 
8 F 


5 1 aq joining to the Hall is a Kind of Arſenal filled with 
1 Guns of jeveral Sizes and Inventions, with which 
6 j the Knight has made great Havock in the Woods, 


and 
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and deſtroyed many Thouſands of Pheaſants, Par- 
tridges and Woodcocks. His Stable-doors are patch- 
ed with Noſes that belonged to Foxes of the Knight's 
own hunting down. Sir ROGER ſhewed me one of 
them, which for Diſtinction ſake has a Braſs Nail ſtruck 
through it, which coſt him about fifteen Hours Ri- 
ding, carried him through half a Dozen Counties, 
killed him a Brace of Geldings, and loſt above half 
his Dogs. This the Knight looks upon as one of 
the greateſt Exploits of his Life. The perverſe Wi- 
_ dow, whom J have given ſome Account of, was the 
Death of ſeveral Foxes; for Sir RoGtr has often 
told me that in the Courſe of his Amours he patched 
the Weſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever the Wi- 
dow was cruel, the Foxes were ſure to pay for it In 
Proportion as his Paſſion for the Widow abated, and 
old Age came on, he left of Fox-hunting; but 
a Hare is not yet fafe that fits within ten Miles of 
his Houſe, x 1 Ml: 
There is no Kind of Exerciſe which I would fo 
recommend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of 
Riding, as there 15 none which fo much conduces to 
Health, and is every Way accommodated tn the Bo- 
dy, according to the /dea which I have given of it. 
Doctor Sydenham is very laviſh in its Praiſes; and if 
the Engliſb Reader will fee the Mechanical Effects 
of it defcrib'd, at length, he may find them in a Book 
publiſhed not many Years ſince, under the Title of 
Medecina Gymnaſlica. Fot my own Part, when I 
am in Town, for want of theſe Opportunities, I ex- 
erciſe myſelf an Hour every Morning apon a dumb 
Bell that is placed in a Corner of my Room, and 
pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every Thing I re- 
quire of it in the moſt profound Silence. My Land- 
lady and her Daughters are fo well acquainted with 
my Hours of Exerciſe, that they never come into my 

Room to. diſturb me waillt 1 am ringing. 
So Vhen 
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When I was ſome Years younger than I am at 


| Wit, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious 


Nverſion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of 
Exerciſes that is written with great Erudition: It is 
there called the -wpaxia, or the fighting with a Man's 
own Shadow, and conſiſts in the brandiſhing of two 
ſhort Sticks graſped in each Hand, and loaden with 
Plugs of Lead at either End. This opens the Cheſt, 
exerciſes the Limbs, and gives a Man all the Plea- 
ſure of Boxing, without the Blows. I could wiſh 
the ſeveral learned Men would lay out that Time 
which they employ in Controverſies and Diſputes about 
nothing, in this Method of fighting with their own 


| = HEY | 
Shadows, It might conduce very much to evaporate 


the Spleen, which makes them uneaſy to the Publick 


as well as to themſelves. | 

To conclude, as I am a Compound of Soul and 
Body, I conſider myſelf as obliged to a double Scheme 
of Duties; and think I have not fulfilled the Bu- 
fineſs of the Day when I do not thus employ the one 
in Labour and Exerciſe, as well as the other in Stu- 
dy and Contemplation. 
 ___ SPECTAT0R, Vol. II. No. 115. 


LIBERALITY. 


A S no one can be ſaid to enjoy Health, who is only 
not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a lightſome 


and invigorating Principle, which will not ſuffer him to 


remain idle, but {till ; ob him on to Action; ſo in 


the Practice of every Virtue, there 1s ſome additional 
Grace required, to give a Claim of excelling in this 


or that particular Action. A Diamond may want po- 


liſhing, though the Value be ſtill . the ſame; 
and the ſame Good may be done with different De- 
grees of Luſtre. No Man ſhould be contented with 


himſelf that he barely does well, but he ſhould per- 


form 


— 
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form every Thing in the beſt. and moſt becoming 


5 Manner that he is able. 


Tuliy tells us he wrote his Book of Offices, becauſe 
there was no Time of Life in which ſome correſpon- 
dent Duty might not be practiſed; nor is there a Duty 
without a certain Decency accompanying it, by which 
every Virtue *tis joined to will ſeem to be doubled. 
Another may do the ſame Thing, and yet the Action 
want that Air aud Beauty which diſtinguiſhes it from 


others; like that inimitable Sunſhine T:tian is faid to 
have diffuſed over his Landſkips; which denotes them 


his, and has been always unequalled by any other. 
Perſon. : | EET | 
here is no one Action in which this Quality I am 
ſpeaking of will be more ſenſibly 8 than in 
granting a Requeſt or doing an Office of Kindnęſs. 
Mummius, by his Way of conſenting to a Benefac- 
tion, ſhall make it loſe its Name; while Carus doubles 
the Kindneſs and the Obligation: From the firſt the 


wire Requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but from ſo 


oubtful a Brow, that the Obliged has almoſt as much 
Reaſon to reſent the Manner of beſtowing it, as to be 
thankful for the Favour itſelf, ' Carus invites with a 
pleaſing Air, to give him an Opportunity of doing an 
Act of Humanity, meets the Petition half Way, and 
conſents to a Requeſt with a Countenance which pro- 
claims the Satisfaction of his Mind in affiſting the 
Diſtreſſed. „ ST 
Ihe Decency then that is to be obſerved in Libe- 
rality ſeems to conſiſt in its being performed with 
ſuch Chearfulneſs, as may expreſs the Godlike Plea- 
ſure which is to be met with in obliging one's Fel- 
low- Creatures; that may ſhew Good- nature and Be- 
nevolence over-flowed, and do not, as in ſome Men, 
run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the Sediments of a 


grudging uncommunicative Diſpoſition. | Ti 
Since I have intimated. that the greateſt Decorum 

is to be preſerved in the beſtowing our good Offices, 
4 | | I will 
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In illuſtrate it a little by an Example drawn from 
private Life, which carries with it ſuch a Profuſion. 


of Liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but 
the Humanity and GooJ-nature which, accompanies, 


it. Tt is a Letter of Pliny's, which I ſhall here tans- 
late, becauſe the Action will beſt appear in its firſt 


Dreſs of Thought, without any foreign or ambitious 
Ornaments, _ Rp | 


PLINY to QUINTILIAN. 


p T H O' I am fully acpuainted with the Content- 
ment and juſt Moderation of your Mind, and the 
Conformity the Education you have given your 
© Daughter bears to your own Character; yet ſince 
© ſhe is ſuddenly to be married to a Perſon. of Diſtinc- 
tion, whoſe . igure in the World makes it neceſ- 
« fary for her to be at a more than ordinary Expence 
in Clothes and Equipage ſuitable to her Huſband's 


Quality; by which, tho' her intrinſic Worth be not 


© augmented, yet will it receive both Ornament and 
© Luſtre: And knowing your Eftate to be as mode- 
rate as the Riches of your Mind are abundant, I 
© muſt challenge to myſelf ſome Part of the Burden; 
© and as a Parent of your Child, I preſent her with 
Twelve hundred and fifty Crowns towards theſe Ex- 


« pences; which Sum had been much larger, had 1 


not feared the Smallneſs of it would be the greateſt 
Inducement with you toacept of it. Farewe].? .. 

Thus ſhould a Benefaction be done with a good 
Grace, and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt Point of. Light; it 
fhould not only anſwer all the Hopes and Exigencies 
of the Receiver, but even out-run his Wiſhes: Tis 


this happy Manner of Behaviour which adds new 


Charms to it, and foftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Na- 
ture, which otherwiſe would be rather diſtaſteful than 
agreeable. Without it, Valour would degenerate 
into Brutality, Learning into Pedantry, and the 85 
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teeleſt Demeanour into Affectation. Even Religion 


itſelf, unleſs Decency be the Handmaid that waits up- 
on her, is apt to make People appear guilty of Sour- 


neſs and ill Humour; but this ſhews Virtue in her firſt 


original Form, adds a Comelinefs to Religion, and 


goon its Profeſſors the juſteſt Title to the Beauty of 


olineſs. A Man fully inſtructed in this Art, may 
aſſume a thouſand Shapes, and pleaſe in all: He may 
do a thouſand Actions that thall become none other but 
himſelf; not that the Things themſelves are different, 
but the Manner of doing them. 5 

If you examine each Feature by itfelf, Agglaurn and 
Calliclea are equally handſome; but take them in the 
Whole, and you cannot ſuffer the Compariſon : The 
one is full of numberleſs, nameleſs Graces, the other 
of as many nameleſs Faults. | n 

The Comelineſs of Perſon, and the Decency of 
Behaviour, add infinite Weight to what is pronounced 
by any one. Iis the Want of this that oſten makes 


the Rebukes and Advice of old rigid Perſons of no 


Effect, and leave a Diſpleaſure in the Minds of thoſe 


they are directed to: But Youth and Beauty, if ac- 


companied with a graceful and becoming Severity, is 
of mighty Force to raiſe, even in the moſt Profligate, 
a Senſe of Shame, In Milton, the Devil is never deſ- 
cribed aſhamed but once, and that at the Rebuke of 
a beauteous Angel. 25 


So fpake the Cherub and his grave Rebuke, 
Severe in youthful Beauty, added Grace 

invincible: Abaſh'd the Devil lad, 
And felt hnw awful Goodneſs is, and ſaw 
Virtue in her own Shape haw lovely] jaw and piu d 
Fils Lojs. | 5 


The Care of doing 3 unbecoming, has accom- 
panied the greateſt Minds to their laſt Moments. 


They avoided even an indecent Poſture in the very 


Article 
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Article of Death. Thus Cz/ar gathered his Robe 
about him, that he might not fall into a manner unbe- 


coming of himſelf ; — the greateſt Concern that 

red in the Behaviour of Lucretia, when ſhe ſtab- 
bed herſelf was, that her Body ſhould lie in an Atti- 
1 worthy the Mind which had inhabited it. 


M non procumbat lung, 
ie heac etiam cura cadentis erat. 


Ovid. Faſt. 1. 3. v. 833 


Tias ber laſt Thought, how decently to fall. | 
era ran, Vol. IV. No. 292. 


L 1 . 


A UGUSTUS, | a few Moments before his Death, 


aſked his Friends who ſtood about him, if they thought 
he had acted his Part well; and upon receiving ſuch 
an Anſwer as was due to his extraordinary Merit, 


| Let me then, ſays he, go off the Stage ivith your Ap- 


plauſe ; uſing the Expreſhon with which the Roman 
Actors made their Exit at the Concluſion of a drama- 
tic Piece. I could wiſh that Men, while they are 
in Health would conſider well the Nature of the Part 
they are engaged in, and what Figure-it will wake in 


the Minds of thoſe they leave behind them : Whether 


an admirable Talent of turning hy Friends into Ridi- 


it Was worth coming into the World for; whether it 
be ſuitable to a reaſonable Being; in ſhort, whether it 
appears graceful in this Life or will turn to an Advan- 
tage in the next. Let the Sycophant, or Buffoon, 
the Satiriſſ, or the good Companion, conſider with 
himſelf, when his Body ſhall be laid in the Grave, 
and his Soul paſs into another State of Exiſtence, how 
much it would redound to his Praiſe to have it ſaid of 
him that no Man in England eat better, that he had 


cule, 
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cule, that no Body out- did him at an ill-natured jeſt, 

or that he never went to Bed before he had diſpatch- 
ed his third Bottle. Theſe are, however, very com- 
mon Funeral Orations, and Eulogiums on deceaſed 
Perſons who have acted among Mankind with ſome 
Figure and Reputation. : 

; Bur if we look into the Bulk of our Species, they 
3 are ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a Moment 
FE aſter their Diſappearance. They leave behind them 

no Traces of their Exiſtence, but are forgotten as tho? 

2 they had never been, They are neither wanted by the 
1 Poor, regretted by the Rich, nor celebrated by the 

Learned. They are neither milled in the Common- 

wealth, nor lamented by private Perſons. Their 
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7 Actions are of no Significancy to Mankind, and might 5 
I have been performed by Creatures of much lefs Dig- : 
2 nity than thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by the Faculty : 
1 of Reaſon, An eminent French Author ſpeaks ſome- 4 
4 where to the following Purpoſe; I have often ſeen from E 
© my Chamber-window two noble Creatures, both of 7 

3 them of an ere& Countenance and endowed with Rea- — 

1 ſon. Theſe two intellectual Beings are employed if 

f from Morning till Night, in rubbing two ſmooth , 

; _ Stones one upon another; that is, as the Vulgar phraſe 


it, in poliſhing Marble. 
My Friend, Sir AxNDREW FREEPORT, as we were 
ſitting in the Club laſt Night, gave us an Account of 


| a ſober Citizen who died a few Days ſince. This ho- 
neſt Man being of greater Conſequence in his own 
; Thoughts, than in the Eye of the World, had for 
3 ſome Years paſt kept a Journal of his Life. Sir F 
L ANDREW ſhewed us one Week of it, Since the O Se- 2 | 
: currences {et down init mark out ſuch a Road of Ac- 1 i 
f tion as that I have been ſpeaking of, Iſhall preſent my { { 
| Reader with a faithful Copy of it; after having firſt WET 
| inform'd him, that the Deceaſed Perion had in his 1 
; Youth been bred to Trade, but finding himſolf not fo 3 ' 3208 
EH. well turned for Buſineſs, he had tor ſeveral Years Tait „ 
1 paſt lived altogether upon a moderate Annuity. —_ 
VI. II. | 5 MoNDAY, | 4 
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Moxpay, Eight Cock. | I put on my Clothes, 
and walked into the Parlour. 
Mine o Clhck ditto. Tied uy Knee-ſtrings and waſh- 
ed my Hands. 

Hours Ten, Eleven, and Trio” Smoaked three 


Pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily 
Courant. Things go ill in the North. Mr. MID 


Opinion thereupon. 


7 & Clock in the Merton, Chid Rad for miſlay- 


ing my I obacco- Box. 
Tivo (ock. Sat down to Dinner. Hem. Too many 
Plums, and no Suct. 
From three to Four, T ook my Afternoon's Nap. 
From Four to Six. Walked into the Fields. W ind, 
EM 
From Six till Ten. At 35 Club. Mr. decks s Opi- 
nion about the Peace. 
Ten o' Che. Went to Bed, ſlept found. 
TuxsDay, BEING HoLiDar, Eight & Click. Roſe 
as uſual. 
Nine o' Cock, Waſhed Hands and Face, ſhaved, put 
on my double ſoaled Shoes. 
Ten, Eleven, Twelve. Took a Walk to Hington. 


One. Took a Pot of Mother C's Mild. 
Between Two and Three, Returned, dined on a 


- Knuckle of Veal and Bacon. Mm. Sprouts want 


ing. 
Three. Nap as uſual. | "EY 
From Four to Six. Coffee-houſe. Read the News. 
A Dith of Twiſt. Grand Viſier ſtrangled. 


From Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Niſby's Ac- 


count of the Great Turk. 
Ten. Dream of the Gran] Viſier. Broken Sleep. 
WerpxesDaAY, E:ght #7C/:ck. Fongue of my Shoe- 
Buckle broxe. Hands but not Face. | | 
Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill, A4zm. To be 
allowed for the laſt Leg of Mutton, 
Ten, 
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Jen, Eleven. At the Coffee-houſe. More Work 


in the North. Stranger in a Black Wig alked me 


how Stocks went. 

From Eleven to One. Walked inthe Fields. Wind | 
to the South. 
From One to Two. Smoaked a Pipe and an half. 

Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 
Three. Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter Diſh. 
2M:m. Cook-Maid in Love, and grown careleſs. 


* From Four to Six. At the Coffee-houſe. Advice 


from Smyrna, that the Grand Viſier was firſt of all 
ftrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 
Six o Chck in the Evening. Was Half an Hour in 


the Club before-an = Body elſe came. Mr, Nifby of 


Opinion that the Grrand Viſier was not ſtrangled the 
Sixth Inſt. 
Ten at Niosht, Went to Bed. Slept without wa- 
king till Nine next Mor ning. 
T HURSDAY, Nine © Clack, Staid within, till Two 
o Clock for Sir Timothy ; w who did not bring me my An- 


nuity according to his Promiſe. 


Ttos in the Afternoon. Sat down to Dinner. Loſs 


of Appetite. Small Beer four. Beef over-corned. 
Three. Could not take my Nap. 
Four and Five, Gave Ralph a Box on the Ear. 
Turned off my Cook-maid, Sent a Meſſenger to 


Sir Timothy, Mem. I did not go to the Club To- 


night. Went to Bed at Nine o Clock. 

Faipay. Paſſed the Morning i in Meditation up⸗ 
on Sir Timthy, who was with me a Quarter before 
Twelve. 

Twelve 0 "Click; Bought a new Head to my Cane, 


and a Tongue to my Buckle, Dran a Glaſs of Puri 


to recover Appetite, 
wo and Three. Dined and Nept well. 

From Four to Six. Went to the Coffee-houſe. 
Met Mr. My there. Smoaked ſeveral Pipes. Mr. 
Nifty of Opinion that W Coffee is bad for the Head. 

Six 
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"Six & Clock. At the Club as Steward. Sat late. 
Twelve o Clock. Went to Bed, dreamt that I drank 


Small Beer with the Grand Viſier. | 


SATURDAY. Waked at Eleven, walked in the 


PFlelds, Wind N. E. 3 


" Twelve, Caught in a Shower. 1 
One in the Afternoon. Returned Home, and dried 

mylelf. - _ 2 m 
"Two. Mr. Ni/by dined with me. Firſt Courſe, 


Marrow- bones; Second, Ox-cheek, with a Bottl 
of. Brooks and Heller. . 5 


Three d Chet. Overſlept m ſelf, | 
Fix. Went to the Club. Like to have fall'n into 


a Gutter, Grand Viſier certainly dedd. Er. 


1 queſtion not but the Reader will be ſurpriſed to 


| find the above-mentioned Journaliſt taking fo much 


Care of a Life that was filled with ſuch inconſidera- 
ble Actions, and received fo very ſmall Improvements ; 
and yet if we look into the Behaviour of many whom 


we daily converſe with, we ſhall find that molt of our 


Hours are taken up in thoſe three important Articles 
of Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping. I do not ſup- 
ſe that a Man loſes his Time, who is not engaged 
in public Affairs, or in an iiluſtrious Courſe of Action. 
On the contrary, I believe our Hours may very often 
be more profitably laid out in ſuch Tranſattions as 
make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch as are 
apt to draw upon them the Attention of Mankind. 
One may become wiſer and better by ſeveral Methods 
of employing one's Self in Secreſy and Silence, and 
do what is laudable without Noiſe or Oftentation. 
i would, however, recommend to every one of my 
Readers, the keeping a journal of their Lives for one 
Week, and ſetting down punctually their whole Se- 
ries of Employments during that Space of Time. 


This Kind of Self-Examination would give them a 


true 
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true State of themſelves, and incline them to conſider 
ſeriouſly what they are about. One Day would rec- 
tify the Omiſſions of another, and make a Man weigh 
all thoſe indifferent Actions, which though they are 
eaſily forgotten, mult certainly be accounted for. 

' SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 317. 


. M : A . 
& M ax con!:dered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs 


and a very wretched Being. He is ſubject every Mo- 


ment to the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes. 
He is beſet with Dangers on all Sides, and may be- 


come unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he 


could not foreſee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
ſeen them. 

It is our Comfort, while we. are obnoxious to fo 
many Accicents, that we are under the Care of one 
who directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
Management of every Thing that is capable of an- 
noying or oftending us; who knows the Atliftance 
we ſtand in Need of, and is always ready to beitow it 
on thoſe who aſk it of him. 

The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 
to ſo infinitely Wiſe and Good a Being, is a hrm Re- 
liance on him, for the Bleſſings and Conveniences of 
Life, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance 
out of all ſuch Dangers and Difficulties as may be- 
fall us. 4 

The Man who always lives in this Diſpoſition of 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views 


of human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 


ſtractedly from this Relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the ſame Time that he reflects upon his own 
Weakneſs and Imperfection, he comforts himſelf with 
the Contemplation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which 


are employed for his Safety and his Welfare. He 


finds his Want of Foreſight made up by the Omniſci- 
P 3 ence 
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ence of him who is his Support. He is not ſenſtble 
of his own Want of Strength, when he knows that 
bis Helper is Almighty. In ſhort, the Perſon who 
has a firm Truſt on the Supreme Being is Powertul 
in bis Power, Wiſe by bis Wiſdom, Happy by bis 
_ Happineſs. He reaps the Benefit of every divine At- 
tribute, and loſes his own Inſufhciency in the Fulneſs 
of infinite Perfection. ; 
To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able 
to relieve and ſuccour us; the divine Goodneſs hav- 
ing made ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtandin 
we ſhould have been miſerable bad it -been for bid- 
den us. 
Among ſeveral Motives, which ke be a uſe 
of to recommend this Duty to us, I thail only take 
Notice of thoſe that follow, 
"The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, 
He will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him. 
But without conſidering the ſupernatural Bleſſing 
Wich accompanies this Duty, we may obſerve that it 
has a natural I] endency to its own Reward, or, in d 
other Words, that this firm Truſt and Confidence in 
the great Difpoſer of all Things, contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any Affliction, or to the 
hearing it manfully. A Perſon who believes he has 
his Succour at hand, and that he acts in the Sight of 
Bis Friend, often exerts himſelf bovis his Abilicies, 
and does Wonders that are not to be matched by one 
who is not animated with ſuch a Confidence of Suc- 
ceſs. I could produce Inſtances, from Hiſtory, of 
Generals, who, out of a Belief that they were under 
the Protection of ſome invilible Aſſiſtant, did not only 
encourage their Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but have 
acted themſelves beyond what they would have done, 
had 2 not been inſpired by ſuch a Belief. I might 
in the ſame Manner ſhe how ſuch a Truſt in the Aſ- 


&itance of an Almizhty Being naturally produces Pa- 
tience, 
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tience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, and all other Diſpoſiti- 
ons of Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamities which: we 
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are not able to remove. | s i} 
The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com- 19 
fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Foverty and 1 
Affliction, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. _— 
When the Soul is hovering in the laſt Moments of + 3:08 
its Separation, when it is juſt entering on another Stat 1 
of Exillence, to converſe with Scenes, and Objects, 1 


and Compamons that are altogether new, what can 
ſupport her under ſuch '] remdlings of I houp ght, fuch 
Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch Apprehenſions, but the 


* S 


r 


caſting off all her Cares upon him who firſt gave her : 

Beinz, who has conduQed her through one Stage of ! ; 
it, and Will de always with her to guide and comfort 1 5 
her i in her Progress throuoh Eternity? I : 


David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third Pſalm, I 
which is a Kind of Paſtoral Hymn, and filled with ; 
thoſe Alluſions which are uſual in that Kind of Wri- 
ting. As the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent 
my Reader with the following Tranſlation of it. 


Sp 


J. 
Tb Ze my Paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd's Care: 
His Preſence ſhall my Wants ſupply, 
Aud guard me with a watchful Eye; © 
Ay Mon-day alls ht hall attend, 
id all my Midnight Hours defend. 


F-z e 
When'i in the ſultry Glebe T faint, 
Or on the thirty Mountain frog, 


F 
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' To fertile Vales and dewy Meads, ' 

At; weary wan ring Step, he Laab; - I 

5 M here peaceful Rivers, ſoft and Anu, 1 
; Amid the verdant Landikip flow. Es t N 
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' The" in the Paths of Death I treal, . 
With gleomy Horrors overſpread, 

' My Readfaft Heart ſhall fear no Ill, 
Fur thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 

: Thy friendly Crook ſhall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade, 


1 IV. 8 
' Tho' in the bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious, lonely Wilds I tray, 
' Thy Bounty ſball my Pains beguile ; 
The barren Wilderneſs ſhell ſmile, 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage cown'd, 
And Streams fhall murmur all around. Ty 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 441. 


ManniAace, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, EY 
I AM the young Widow of a Country Gentleman 


Who has left me entire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, 

which he agreed to, as an Equivalent for the Differ - 

ence of our Years. In theſe Circumſtances it is not 

extraordinary to have a Croud of Admirers; which 

Thave abridged in my own Thoughts, and reduced to 

a Couple of Candidates only, both young, and neither 

of them diſagreeable in their Perſons ; according to 

the common Way of computing, in one the Eſtate 

more than deſerves my Fortune, in the other my For- 

tune more than deſerves the Eſtate, When I conſi- 

der the firſt, I own I am fo far a Woman I cannot 

avoid being delighted with the Thoughts of living 
reat ; but then he ſeems to receive ſuch a Degree of 

| | Bale from the Knowledge of what he has, he looks 

q as if he was going to confer an Obligation on me; 


and 
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and the Readineſs he accoſts me with, makes me jea- 
lous I am only hearing a Repetition of the ſame Things 
he has ſaid to an hundred Women before. When I 
conſider the other, I ſee myſelf approzched with ſo 
much Modeſty and Reſpect, and fuch a Doubt of him, 
as betrays methinks an Affection within, and a Belief 
at the fame Time that he himſelf would be the only 
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Gainer by my Conſent. What an unexceptionable bs 
Hufband could I make out of them both! but fince 5 5 
that's impoſſible, I beg to be concluded by your Opi- : | 
nion; it is abſolutely in your Power to diſpoſe for ” =. 
| Tour moſt ovedient Servant, © 1 
SHA f 3 
Madam, | | 


4 
2 1 hs ls 
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You do me great Honour in your Application to 
me on this important Occaſion; I ſhall therefore talk 
to you with the T enderneſs of a Father, in Grati- | F 
tude for your giving me the Authority of one. You S 
do not ſeem to make any great Diſtinction between 
theſe Gentlemen as to their Perſons ; the whole Que. b 
tion lies upon their Circumſtances and Behaviour : 4 
If the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the 
other more obſequious becauſe he is not ſo, they are 
in that Point moved by the ſame Principle, the Con- 
{ideration of Fortune, and you mult place them in 
each other's Circumſtances, before you can judge of 
their Inclination. To avoid Confuſion in diſcuilin 
this Point, I will call the Richer Man Strephon — 
the other Floris. If you believe Floris with Strephon's 
Eſtate would behave himſelf as he does now, Florin is 
certainly your Man; but if yau think Straphon, were 
be in Fhrio's Condition, would be as obſequious as 
Fiorio is now, you ought for your own Sake to chooſe 
Strephon , for where the Men are equal, there is no 
doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preference. 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have you 
abſtract them from their * for you are 
5 e to 
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to take it for granted, that he who is very humble on- 


ly becauſe he is poor, is the very ſame Men in Nature 
with him who is haughty becauſe he is rich. 
When you have gone thus far, as to conſider the 
Figure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my 
ear, next to conſider the Appearance you make to- 
wards them. If they are Men of Diſcernment, they 
can obſerve the Motives of your Heart; and Forio 
can fee when he is diſregarded only upon Account of 
Fortune, which makes you tohim a mercenary Crea- 


ture; and you are ſtill the ſame thing to Strephon, in 


taking him for his Wealth only: You are therefore to 
conſider whether you had rather oblige, than receive 
an Obligation. | 

The Marriage Life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 


or an happy Condition. Ihe firſt is, when two 


People of no Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet to- 
gether, upon ſuch a Settlement as has been thought 


rea ſonable by Parents and Conveyancers, from an ex- 


act Valuation of the Land and Caſh of both Parties: 


In this Caſe the young Lady's Perſon is no more re- 
garded, than the Houſe and Improvements in Purchaſe | 


of an Eſtate; bur ſhe goes with her Fortune, rather 
than her Fortune with her. Theſe make up the 
Croud or Vulzar of the Rich, and fil up the Lumber 


of human Race, without Benificence towards thoſe 


below them, or Reſpect towards thoſe above them; 
lead a deſpicable, independent and uſeleſs Life, with- 
out Senſe of the Laws of Kindneſs, Good- nature, 
mutual Offices, and the elegant Satis factions which 
flow from Reaſon and Virtue. 2 | 

The vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjunction of two 


for Reaſons well known to their Friends, in which eſpe- 
cial Care is taken to avoid {what they think the chief 
of Evils) Poverty, and enſure to them Riches, with 
every Evil beſides. "Theſe good People live in a con- 
ſtant Conſtraint before Company, and too great Fa- 

millarity 
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miliarity alone; when they are within Obſerva- 
tion they fret at each other's Carriage and Behaviourz 
when alone, they revile each other's Perſon and Con- 
duct : In Company they are in Purgatory, when only 
together in an Hell. | 
The happy Marriage is, when two Perſons meet 
and voluntarily make Choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the Circumſtances 
of Fortune or Beauty. Theſe may {till love in ſpite 


of Adverſity or Sickneſs : The former we may in 


ſome meaſure defend ourſelves from, the other is the 
Portion of our very Make. When you have a true 
Notion of this fort of Pailion, your Humour of living 
great will vaniſh out of your Imagination, and you 
will find Love has nothing to do with State. Soli- 
tude, with the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even 
in a Woman's Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You 
are therefore to conſider which of your Lovers will like 
you beſt undrefs'd, which will bear with you molt 
when out of Humour; and your Way to this is to alk 


of yourſelf, which of them you value moſt for his own : 


Sake? and by that judge which gives the greater In- 
ſtances of his valuing you for yourſelf only. 

After you have expreſſed ſame Senſe of the humble 
Approach of Fries, and a little Diſdain at Strephon's 


Allurance in his Addreſs, you cry out, I hat an unex- 
ceptionable Huſband could I make out of bath It wouid 


thereſore męthinks be a good Way to determine vour- 


ſelf: Take him, in whom what you like 1s not trans- 
ferable to another; for if you chooſe otherwile, there 
15 no Hopes your” Huſband will ever have what you 
liced in his Rival; but intrinſic Qualities in one Man 
may very probably purchaſe every Thing that is ad- 
ventitious in another. In plainer Terms; he whom 


you take for his Perfonal Perfections will ſooner 


arrive at the Gifts of Fortune, than he whom you 
take for the Sake of his Fortune attain to perſonal 
Ferfections. If Strephon is not as accompliſhed and 


agreeable as Furie, Marriage to you will never make 


„ him 
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him ſo; but Marriage to you may make Florio. as 


rich as Strephon Therefore to make ſure Purchaſe, 


PF . 


employ Fortune upon Certainties, but do not ſacri- 
fe Certainties to Fortune. 8 


J am, 


Your met obedient humble Servant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IE. No. 149. 


Mr. SrtcTaroR, | 
Your Diſcourſe on Love and Marriage is of fo uſe- 


ful a Kind, that I cannot forbear adding my Thoughts 


to yours on that Subject. Methinks it is a Misfor- 
tune, that the -Marriage State, which in its own Na- 


ture is adapted to give us the completeſt Happineſs 


this Life is capable of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a 
one to ſo many as it daily proves. But the Miſchief 
generally proceeds from the unwiſe Choice People 
make for themſelves, and an Expectation of Happi- 
neſs from Things not capable of giving it. Nothing 
but the good Qualities. of the Perfon .beloved can be 
a Foundation for a Love of Judgment and Diſcretion; 
and whoever expect Happineſs from any Thing but 


Virtue, Wiſdom, Good-Humour, and a Similitude 


of Manners, will find themſelves widely miſtaken. 
But how few are there who ſeek after theſe Things, 
and do not. rather make Riches their chief, if not 
their only Aim? How rare it is for a Man, when he 
engages himſelf in the Thoughts of Marriage, to 
place his Hopes of having in ſuch a Woman a con- 
ſtant, agreeable Companion? One who will divide 
his Cares and double his Joys? Who will manage 
that Share of his Eſtate he intruſts to her Conduct 


with Prudence and Frugality, govern his Houſe with 


Oeconomy and Diſcretion, and be an Ornament to 
himſelf and his Family? Where ſhall we find the 
Man who looks out for one who places her chief __ 
| $ | "why 
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pineſs in the Practice of Virtue, and makes her Du- 
ty her continual Pleaſure? No: Men rather ſeek for. 
Money as the Complement of all their Deſires; 
and regardleſs of what Kind of Wives they take, 


they think Riches will be a Miniſter to all Kind 


of Pleaſures, and enable them to keep Miſtreſes, 
Horſes, Hounds, to drink, feaſt, and game with their 
Companions, pay their Debts contracted by former 
Extravagancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unworthy End; 
and indulge themſelves in Pleaſures which are Shame 


and Scandal to human Nature. Now as for the Wo- 


men; how few of them are there who place the Hap- 


pineſs of their Marriage in the having a wiſe and vir- 


tyous Friend? One who will be faithful and juſt to 
all, and conſtant and loving to them? who with Care 


and Diligence will look after and improve the Eſtate, 


and without grudging, allow whatever is prudent and 
convenient? Rather, how few are there who do not 
place their Happineſs in outihining others in Pomp 


and Show? and that do not think within themſelves. 


when they have married ſuch a rich Perſon that none 
of their Acquaintance ſhall appear ſo ſine in their 
Equipage, ſo adorned in their Perſons, and fo mag- 
nificent in their Furniture as themſelves? Thus 
their Heads are filled with vain Ideas; and I heart- 
ily wiſh that I could ſay that Equipage and Show 
were not the Chief Good of fo many Women as I 
fear it is. 7 1 | 
After this Manner do both Sexes deceive. them 
ſelves, and bring Reflections and Dilgrace upon the 
molt happy, and moſt honourable State of Life; 
whereas if they would but correct their depraved 
Taſte, moderate their Ambition, and place their Hap- 
pineſs upon proper Objects, we ſhould not find Fes 
licity in the Marriage State ſuch a Wonder in the 
World as it now is. 5 4 
Sir, if vou think theſe Thoughts worth inſert- 


ing among your own, be pleaſed to give them a 


better 
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better Drefs, andi let them pals Abroad; and you. 
will . | 
| wa ur Ae Imirer, 3 
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{Many are the Epi Mes 1 every Day receive from 
Huſbands, who comp! ain of Vanity, Pride, but above 
aft of IManature in their Wives. "I cannot tell how 
it is, but T think I ſee in all their Letters that the 
Cauſe of their Uneaſineſs is in themſelves; and in- 


deed I have hardly ever obſerved the married Condi- 


tion unhappy, but for Want of Judgment or 'Tem- 
r in the Man. The Truth is, we generally make 
1 in a Stile, and wich Sentiments very unfit for 
ordinary Life: They are half Theatrical, half Ro- 
mantic, By this Means we raiſe our Imaginations 
to what is not to be expected in human Life; and 
becauſe we did not beforehand think of the Creature 
we are enamoured of, as ſubject to Diſhonour, Age, 
Sickneſs, Impatience or Sullenneſs, but altogether 
| conſidered her as the Object of Joy, human Nature 
elf is often imputed to her as her particular Imper- 
on or Defect, 
I take it to be a Rule proper to be obſerved in all 
Occurrences of Life, but more eſpecially in the do- 
meſtic or watrimorial- Part of it, to preſerve always 
a Diſpoſition to be pleated. I his cannot be ſupported 
156 by conſidering Things in their right Light, and 


as Nature has form'd them, and not as our own Fan- 
cies and Appetites would have them. He then Who 
took a young Lady to his Bed, with no other Con- 


ſideration than the Expectation of Scenes of Dalli- 
ance and thought of her (as I faid before) only as ſhe 
was to adminiſter to the Gratifcation of Deſire; as 
that Deſife flags, will, without her Fault, think her 
Charms ald her Merit abated: from hence mult fol- 
low Indifference, _ Peeviſhneſs, and Rage. 
put 
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But the Man who brings his Reaſon to ſupport his 
Paſſion, and beholds what he loves as liable to all the 


Calamities of human Life both in Body and Mind, 


and even at the beſt what muſt bring upon him new 


Cares and new Relations; ſuch a Lover, I fay, will 


form himſelf accordingly, and adapt his Mind te the 
Nature of his Circumſtance. "This latter Perſon 


will be prepared to be a Father, a Friend, an Ad- 


vocate, a Steward for People yet unborn, and has 
proper Affections ready for every Incident in the 
Marriage State. Such a Man can hear the Cries of 
Children with Pity inſtead of Anger; and when they 


run over his Head, he is not diſturb'd at their Noiſe, 


but is glad of their Mirth and Health. Tom Trufty 
has told me, that he thinks it doubles his Attention to 
the molt intricate Affair he is about to hear his Chil- 
dren, for whom all his Cares are applied, make a 
Noiſe in the next Room: On the other Side. 
S»arkih cannot put on his Perriwig, or adjuſt his 
Cravat at the Glaſs, for the Noiſe of thoſe damned 


Nurſes and ſqualling Brats ; and then ends with a gal- 


lant Reflection upon the Comforts of Matrimony, 
runs out of the Hearing, and drives to the Choco- 
late-Houſe, 

According as the Huſband is diſpoſed in himſelf, 
every Circumſtance of his Life is to give him Tor- 
ment or Pleaſure, When the Affliction is well placed, 
and ſupported by the Conſiderations of Duty, Honour, 


and Friendſhip, which are in the hizheit Degree en- 
gaged in this Alliance, there can nothing riſe in de 


common Courſe of Life, or from the Blows or Fa- 

vours of Fortune, in which a Man will not find Mat- 

ters of ſome Delight unknown to a ſingle Condition, 
He who fincerely loves his Wife and Family, and 


ſtudies to improve that Affection in himſelf, conceives 


Pleaſures from the moſt indifferent Things; While 

the married Man, who has not bid adieu to the Falh- 

ions and falſe Gallantries of the Town, is * 
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: - With every Thing round him. In both theſe Cafes 
= F Men cannat, indeed, make a fillier Figure, than in 
| repeating ſuch Pleafures and Pains to the reſt of the 
3} World; but I ſpeak of them only, as they fit upon 
3 thoſe who are involved in them. As I viſit all Sorts 
nn of People, I cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good 
Lady tells her Huſband, what extraordinary Things 
the Child ſpoke ſince he went out. No longer ago 
i than Yeſterday I was prevail'd with to go Home with 
' a fond Huſband; and his Wife told him, that his 
| Son, of his own Head, when the Clock in the Par- 
lour ſtruck two, faid, Papa would come Home to 
dinner preſently. While the Father has him in a 
! _ Rapture in his Arms and is drowning him with Kiſ- 
[ ſes, the Wife tells me he was but juſt four Years 
| old. Then they both ſtruggle for him, and bring 
him up to me, and repeat tais Obſervation of two 
o'Clock. I was called upon, by Looks upon the 
' Child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething; and I told 
i the Father that this Remark of the Infant of his com- 
i ing Home, and joining the Time with it, was a cer- 
BY: tain Indication that he would be a great Hiſtorian and 
! Chronologer. They are neither of them Fools, yet 
8 1 received my Compliment with great Acknowledg- 
ES - ment of my Preſcience. I fared very well at Din- 
7 2 ner, and heard many other notable Sayings of their 
1 | Heir, which would have given very little Entertain- 
14 ment to one leſs turned to Reflection than I was; but 
| it was a pleating Speculation to remark on the Hap- 
pineſs of a Life, in which Things of no Moment 
give Occaſion of Hope, Self- Satisfaction and Tri- 
umph. On the other Hand, I have known an ill- 
natur'd Coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
Thing but Bulk, for Want of this Diſpoſition, filence 
the whole Family, as a Set of lilly Women and 
Children, for recounting Things which were really 
above his own Capacity. 
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When I fay all this, I cannot deny but there are 


perverſe Jades that fall to Mens Lots, with whom it 
requires more than common Proficiency in Philoſo- 


pay to be able to live. When theſe are JR» to 


en of warm Spirits without Temper or Learning, 
they are frequently corrected with Stripes; but one 
of our famous Lawyers is of Opinion, that this ought 


to be uſed ſparingly; as I remember, thoſe are his 


very Words; but as it is proper to draw ſome ſpiri- 
tual Uſe out of all Afflictions, I ſhould rather re- 
commend to thoſe who are viiited with Women of 
Spirit, to form themſelves for the World by Pati- 
ence at Home. Socrates, who is by all Accounts 
the undoubted Head of the Sect of the Henpeck'd, 
own'd and acknowledgea that he ow'd great Part 
of his Virtus to the Exerciſe which his uſeful Wife 


_ conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral good Inſtruc- 


ſerv'd to him, That they wha learn to keep a good 
Seat on Horſeback, mount the leaſt: manageable they 
can get, and when they have maſler d them, they are 
ſure never to be diſcompoſed on the Backs of Steeds 
leſs reſtiva. At ſeveral Limes, to different Perſons, 
on the ſame Subject, he has ſaid, A, dear Friend, 
you are bebolden to Xantippe, that I bear jo well your 
flying out in a Diſpute. To another, My Hen clacks 
very much, but ſbe brings me Chickens. They that 
live in a trading Street, are not diſturbed at the Pal- 
ſage of” Carts. I would have, if poſſible, a wiſe Man 
be contented with his Lot even with a Shrew; fcr 
tho' he. cannot make her better, he may, you fee, 
make himſelf hetter by her Means, e Fe 

But inſtead of purſuing my Deſign of diſplaying 
Conjugal Love in its natural Beauties and Attractions 


Lam got into Tales to the Diſadvantage of that 1 
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of Life. I muſt ſay therefore, that I am verily per- 
ſuaded that whatever is delightful in human Life, is to 
be enjoy'd in greater Perfe*tion in the marry'd, than 
in the ſingle Condition. Ile that has this Paſſion in 
Perfection in Occaſions of Joy can'fay to himſelf, be- 
' Tides his own Satisfaction, How happy will this mate 
my Fife and Children ® Upon Oda etc of Dif- 
; Trels-or Hanget can comfort himſelf, But all this while 
' my Wife and Children ar le. There is ſomething 
in it that doubles Satisfactions, becauſe others parti- 
; Cipate them; and diſpels AMtitions becauſe others are 
: exempt from them. 
All who are marry'd, without this Reliſh of their 
Cireumtance, are in either a taſtleſs Tndolence and 
Negligeace, which is hardly to be attain'd, or elſe live 
in the hourly Repetition of ſharp Anfwers, eager Up- 
braidings, and diſtracting Reproaches, In a Word, 
the married State with and without the Affection ſuit⸗ 
able to it, is the Completeſt Image of Heaven and 
Hell we are capable of receiving in this Life. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 479. 
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Ms. Locke, in his Erentife of Human Underfland- 
ing, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe of Words. 
The firſt and molt palpable Abuſe of Words he ſays, 
is, when they are uſed without clear and diſtinct Ideas: 
The ſecond, when we are fo inconſtant and unſteady 
in the Application of them, that weſometimes uſe them 
/; © to ſignify one Idea, ſometimes another. He adds, 
that the Reſult of our Contemplations and Reaſonings, 
while we have no preciſe Ideas fixed to our Words, 
muſt needs be very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid 
this Inconvenience, more eſpecially in moral Diſcour- 
ſes, where the ſame Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed 


in the ſame Senſe, he earneſtly recommends the 0 | 
0 
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of Definitions. A Definition, ſays he, is the only Way 


whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be 
known. He therefore accuſes thoſe of great Negli- 
ence, who diſcourſe of moral Things with the leaft 
bſcurity in the Terms they make uſe of, ſince upon 
the forementioned Ground he does not ſcruple to lay, 
that he chinks Morality is capable of Denunſtration as 
well as the Mathematics. | 
I know no two Words that have been more abuſed 
by the different and wrong Interpretations which are 
put upon them, than thoſe two, Had and u 
rance. Jo fay, ſuch a one is a made Han, fome- 


times indeed patles for a good Character; but at pre- 


ſent, is very often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh, aukward 


Fellow, who has neither Good-breeding, Politeneis, 


nor any Knowledge of the World. | 

Again, I Man of Aſfurance, though at firlt it only 
cenoted a lerſon of a free and open Carriage, is now 
very uſually applied to a profligate Wretch, who can 
break through all the Rules of Decency and Morality 
without a Eluſh. FE 

T ſhall endeavour therefore, in this Eſſay, to reſtore 
theſe Words to their true Meaning, to prever t the 
Idea of Alaleſiy from being confounded with that of 
Sheeprfhneſs, and to hinder [mpudence from paſſing for 
Aſſurance. | 


If I vas put to define Medeſiy, I would call it, The 


Reflection of an inzenuous Mind, either when a Man has 
committed an Action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expeſ:d to the Cenfure of others. | 
For this Reaſon a Man truly modeſt, is as much 
ſo when he is alone, as in Company, and as ſubject to 
a Bluſh in his Cloſet, as when the Eyes of Multitudes 
are upon him. 5 
I do not remember to have met with any Inſtance 
of Modeſty with which 1 am fo well pleated, as that 
celebrated one of the young Prince, whole Father, 
| being a tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral 


Complaints 
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 Complaiats laid againſt him before the Senate, xs a 


Tyrant and Oppreſſor of his Subjects. The Prince 
went to Rome to defend his Father, but coming into 
the Senate, and hearing a Multitude of Crimes proved 
upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it came to his I urn 
to ipeak, that he was unable to utter a Word, Ihe 
Story ſtells us, that the Fathers were more moved at 
this Inſtance of Modeſty and Ingenuity, than they 
could have been by the moſt pathetic Oration ; and, in 
ſhort, pardoned the guilty Father for this early Pr 
miſe of Virtue in the Son. = 
 Ktake Aſurance to be the Faculty of Peoſſeſſmg a 
Man's ſelf, or of ſaying and doing indifferent Things 
without any Uneaſmeſs or Emotion in the AMAind. That 
which generally gives a Man Aſſurance, is a mode=— 
rate Knowledge of the World, but above all a Mind 
fixed and determined in itſelf to do nothing againſt 
the Rules of Honour and Decency. An open and af- 
ſured Behaviour is the natural Confequence of ſuch a 
Reſolution. A May thus armed, if his Words or 
Actions are at any ime miſinterpreted, retires with- 
in himſelf, and from a Conſciouſneſs of his own Inte- 
grity, aſſumes Force enough to deſpiſe the little Cen- 
ures of Ignorance or Malice, | | 
Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
ſelf the Modeſty and Aſſurance I have here men- 
tioned, E 5 ES | 
A Man without Aſſurance is liable to be made 
uneaſy by the Folly or Ill-nature of every one he con- 
verſes with, A Man witheut Modeſty is loſt to all 
denſe of Honor and Virtue, . | 
It is more than probable, that the Prince-above= 
mentioned poſſeſſed both theſe Qualifications in a very 
eminent Degree. Without Aflurance he would never 
have undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt Aſ- 
ſembly in the World; without Modeſty he would have 
e the Cauſe he had taken upon him, though it 
ad appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. ES 
| - From 
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From what has been faid, it is plain, that Modeſty 


and Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the ſame Perſon. When they are thus mixed 
and b end:d together, they compoſe what we endea- 


vour to expreſs when we ſay 4 moveft Aſſurance; by 


waoich we underſtand the jut Mean between Baſhful- 
neſs and Impudence. | 7 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the fame 
Man may be both modeſt and affured, fo it is alſo 
poſſible for the ſame Perſon to be both impudent and 
baihful. | ITS | | 

We have frequent Inſtances of this odd kind of 
Mixture in People of depraved Minds and mean Edu- 
cation; who though they are not able to meeta Man's 
Eyes, or pronounce a Sentence without Confuſion, 
can voluntarily commit the greateſt Villaiaies, or moſt 
indecent Actions. | = 

Such a Perſon ſeems to have made a Refolution to 
do Ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in Defiance of all 


thoſe Checks and Reſtraints his 'Femper and Com- 


plection ſeem to have laid in his Way. 

Upon the Whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh 
this Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the moſt 
proper Method to give a Man a becoming Aﬀu- 
rance in his Words and Actions. Guilt always ſeeks 
to ſhelter itſelf in one of the Extremes, and is ſome- 
times attended with. both. | 

5 SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 373. 


J had the Honour this Evening to viſit fome La- 


dies, where the Subject of the Converfation was 
Mode), which they commended as a Quality quite 


as becoming in Men as in Women. I took the Liberty 


to ſay, It might be as beautiful i our Behaviour as 


in theirs, yet it could not be faid, it was as ſucceſsful 


in Life; for as it was the only Recommendation in 


them, ſo it was the greateſt Ooſtacle to us both in 


Love and Buſineſs, A Gentlem in preſent was of my | 


| Mind, 
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Mind, and faid, That we muſt deſcribe the Difference 
between the Modeſty of Women and. that of Men, 


or we ſhould be. confounded in our Reaſonings upon 
it; for this Virtue is to be regarded with Relpect to 


our different Ways of Life. The Woman's Pro- 


vince is to be careful in her Oeconomy, and chaſte 
in her Affection: The Man's to be active in the Im- 
provement of his Fortune, and ready to undertake 
whatever is conſiſtent with his Reputation for that 


End. Modeſty therefore in a Woman has a certain 


azrecable ” Gang in all ſhe enters upon; and in Men 
it is compoſed of a right Judgment of what is pro- 
r. for them to attempt. From hence it is, that a 


diſcreet Man is always a modeſt one. It is to be 


noted, I hat Modeſty in a Man is never to be al- 
lowed as a good Quality, but a Weakneſs, if it ſup- 
preſſes his V irtue, and hides it from the Word, when 
he has at the Ga {ime a Mind to exert bi lf. 
A French Author ſays, very juitly, That Modeſty is 
to the other Virtues m a Man what Shade in a Fic- 
ture is to the Parts of the Thing repreſented. It 
makes all the other Beauties conſpicuous, which 
would otherwiſe be but a wild Heap of Colours. 


This Shade in our Actions muſt therefore be very 


juſtly applied; for if there be too much, it hides 
our good Qualities, inſtead of thewing them to Ad- 


vantage. 


Neftor in Athens was an unhappy Inſtance of this 
Truth ; for he was not only in his Profeſſion the 
greateſt Man of that Age, but had given more Proots 
of it than any other Man ever did; yet for Want of 


that natural Freedom and Audacity which is neceſ- 


ſary in Commerce with Men, his perſonal Modeſty 
overthrew all his public Actions. N:for. was in thoſe 
Days a ſkilful] Architect, and in a Manner the Inven- 


tor of the Uſe of mechanic Powers, which he brought 


to fo great Perfection, that he Ld to an Atom 
what Foundation would | vear ſuch a Superſtructure : 
| And 
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And they record of him, that he was ſo prodigiouſſy 
exact, that for the Experiment-ſake, he built an Ed. 
fice of great Beauty, and ſeeming Strength; but con- 
trived fo as to bear only its own Weight, and not to 
admit the Addition of the leaſt Particle. "This Build- 
ing was beheld with much Admiration by all the Vir- 
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tuol of that Time; but fell down with no other Pres- 
ſure, but the ſettling of a Mren upon the Top of it. 
Yet NMeſtor's, Modeſty was ſuch, that his Art and | 
Skill were ſoon diſregarded, for Want of that Man- 9 
ner with which Mien of the World ſupport and aſſert 25 
the Merit of their own Performances. Soon after. E 1 5 
this Inſtance of his Art, Albens was, by the Trea- Yi 
chery of its Enemies, burnt to the Ground. This gave { 
N;/tor the greateſt Occaſion that ever Builder had to 1 
render his Name immortal, and his Perſon venerable: . I'S 
For all the new City roſe according to his Diſpoh- ER | 
tion, and all the Monuments of the Glories and Di- [* i 
treſſes of that People were erected by that ſole Artiſt: . i 
Nay, all their Temples, as well as Houſes, were che 35 
Effects of his Study and Labour; inſomuch that it +} 
was ſaid by an old Sage, Sure, Nor will now be | 1 
famous, for the Habitations of Gods as well as Mer, I i 
are built by his Contrivance. But this bah! 
Quality ſtill put a Damp upon his great Knowledge, "$f 
which has as fatal an Effect upon Men's Reputa- [ 
tions as Poverty; for as it was ſaid, The poor. | | | 
Man ſaved the City, and the poor Man's Labour [- i} 
was forgot; fo here we find, The modeſt Man ll 
built the City, and the modeit Man's Skill was un- | 
known. „ hy | - || 
Thus we ſee every Man is the Maker of his own bY 
Fortune; and what is very odd to conſider, he muſt — 
in ſome Meaſure be the I rumpet of his Fame: Not 
that Men are to be tolerated who directly praiſe them- [| 
| ſelves, but they are to be endued with a Sort of de- | | 
fealive Eloquence, by which they ſhall be always ca- i |þ 
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is really a Virtue; for it is a voluntary 
the Effect of good Senſe. He is naturally bold and 
enterpriſing ; but ſo juſtly diſcreet, that he never acts 
or ſpeaks any thing, Joe thoſe who behold him know 


336 pens B=avrra's W 
pable of -=prefiing the Rules and Arts by which they 
'govern themſelves. 


Farillus was the Man of all T have read of, the 


happieſt in the true Poſſeſſion of this Quality of 1 2 


deſty. My Author fays of him, Modeſt So Varillus 
uality, and 


he has forborn much more than he has performed or 
uttered, out of Deference to the Perſons before whom 


he is. This makes Parillys truly amiable, and all his 
Attempts ſucceſsful; for as bad as the World is 
thought to be by thoſe who are perhaps unſkilled in 
ic Want of Sücceſs in our Actions is generally 
' owing to the Want of Judgment in what we ought 


to attempt, or a ruſtic Modeſty which will not give 
us Leave to undertake what we ought. But how 
unfortunate this difident Femper is to thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed with it, may be belt ſeen in the Succeſs of 
ſuch as are wholly. acquainted with it. 

We have one p:culiar Elegance in our Language 
above all others, which is conſpicuous in the 'L erm 
Fellnu. This Word added to any of our Adjectives 
extremely varies, or quite alters the Senſe of that with 
which it is joined. Thus though a modeſt Man is 
the moſt unfortunate of all Men, yet a modeſt Fel- 
low is as ſuperlatively happy. A modeſt Fellow is 
a ready Creature, who with great Humility, and as 


great F brwardneſs, vilits his Patrons at all Houre, and 


meets them in all Places, and has fo moderate 'an 
Opinion of himſelf, that he makes his court at large. 
If you won't give kim a great Employment, he will 
be glad of a little one. He has fo great a Deference 
for his Benefactor's Judgment, that as he thinks him# 
ſelf fit for any Thing he can get, fo he is above no- 
8 which is offered. He is like the young Batchelor 
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of Arts, who came to Town recommended to a Chap- 
lain's Place; but none being vacant, modeſtly ac. 
cepted of that ot a Poſtillion. 

We have very many confpicuous Perſons of this un. 
dertaking, yet modeſt Turn: I have a Grandſon who 
is very happy in this Quality: I ſent him in the Time 
of the laſt Peace into France. As ſoon as he landed 
at Calais, he ſent me an exact Accaunt of the Nature 
of the People, and the Policies of the King of Prance. 
got him ſince choſen a Member of a Corporation: 
The modeſt Creature, as ſoon as he came into the 
Common Council, told a Senior Burgeſs, he was per- 
fectly out of the Orders of their Houſe. In other 
Circumſtances, he is fo thoroughly modeſt a Fellow, 
that he ſeems to pretend only to Things he under- 
ſtands. He is a Citizen only at Court, and in the 
City a Courtier. In a Ward, to ſpeak the Charac- 
teriſtical Difference between a modeſt Man and a 
modeſt Fellow; the modeſt Man is in Doubt in all 
his Actions; a madeſt Fellow never has a Doubt from 
his Cradle to his Grave. | 

| TATLER, Vol. II. No. 52. 


NATURE, 


Naruzt does nothing in vain ; the Creator 
of the Univerſe has-appointed every Thing to a cer- 
tain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which if it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends 
for which it was deſigned, In like manner it is in the 
Diſpoſitions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed 
in a Chain as well as the natural; and in either Caſe 
the Breach but of one Link puts the Whole in ſome 
Diforder. It is, I think, pretty plain, that maſt of the 
Abſurdity and Ridicule that we meet with in the 
World, is generally owing to the impertinent Affec- 
tation of excelling in Characters Men are not fit for, 
and for which Nature never deſigned them. | 
POL. MN. 0 Every 
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Every Man has one or more Qualities which may I 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others: Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant 
continues under the Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in 
his Way, and then offers herſelf for a Guide in what 
remains of the Journey ; if he proceeds in that Courſe, 
he can hardly miſcarry: Nature makes good her En- 
gagements; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not 
able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of performing what 
ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortune is, Men deſpiſe 
what they-may be Maſters of, and affect what they 
are not fit for; they reckon themſelves already poſ- 
ſeſſed of what their Genius inclined them to, and fo 
bend all their Ambition to excel in what is out of 
their Reach. Thus they deſtroy the Uſe of their na- 
tural Talents, in the fame manner as covetous Men 
do their Quiet and Repoſe ; they can enjoy no Satis- 
faction in what they have, becauſe of the abſurd In- 
_ clination they are poſſeſſed with for what they have 
not. 8 | ns 
Ceantbes had god Senſe, a great Memory, and a 
Conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt Application. In a 
Word, there was no Profeſſion in which Cleanthes 
might not have made a very good Figure ; but this 
won't ſatisfy him, he takes up an unaccountable Fond- 
neſs for the Character of a fine Gentleman; all his 
2 | Fhoughts are bent upon this; inſtead of attending a 
f Diflection, frequenting the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtudy- 
ing the Fathers, Cleanthes reads Plays, dances, dreſſes 
and ſpends his Time in Drawing- rooms; inſtead of be- 
ing a good Lawyer, Divine, or Phyſician, Cleanthesis a 
1 [ downright Coxcomb, and will remain to all that know 
| | him 2 contemptible Example of Talents mifapplied. Tt 
Y is to this Aﬀectation the World owes its whole Race of 
Coxcombs : Nature in her whole Drama never drew 
ſuch a Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, but a 
Coxcomb is always of a Man's own making, by apply- 
ing his Talents otherwiſe than Nature deſigned, who | 
| | ever - 


| 
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ever bears a high Reſentment for being put out of her 
Courſe, and never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe 
that do ſo. Oppoling her Lendency in the Applica- 
tion of a Man's Parts, has the fame Succeſs as decli- 
ning from her Courſe in the Production of Vegetables, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Art and an hot Bed: We may 
poſſibly extort an un willing Plant, or an untimely Sa- 
jad; but how weak, how taſteleſs and inſipid? Juſt 
as inſipid as the Poetry of Varelio Harelis had an uni- 
verſal Character, was genteel, had Learning, thought 
juſtly, ſpoke correctly; *twas believed there was no- 
thing in which Valerio did not excel; and 'twas fo far 
true, that there was but one; Valeris had no Genius 
for Poetry, yet he's reſolved to be a. Poet; he writes 
Verſes, and takes great Pains to convince the Town, 
that Valerio is not that extraordinary Perſon he was 
taken for. 0% 

If Men would be content to graſt upon Nature, and 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we 
expect? Tully would not ſtand ſo much alone in 
Oratory, Virgil in Poetry, or Gefar in War., To 
build upon Nature, is laying the Foundation upon a 
Rock; every Thing diſpoſes itſelf into Order as it 
were of Courſe, and the whole Work is half done as 
ſoon as undertaken, -Creers's Genius inclined him to 
Oratory, Virgil's to follow the Train of the Mules ; 
they piouſly obeyed. the Admonition, and were re- 
warded. Had Virgil attended the Bar, his modeſt and 
ingenuous Virtue would ſurely have made but a very 
indifferent Figure; and Tulhh's declamatory Inclina- 
tion would have been as uſeleſs in Poetry, Nature, 
if left to herſelf, leads us on in the beſt Courſe, but will 
do nothing by Compulſion and Conſtraint ; and if we 
are not (refed to go her Way, we are always. the 
greateſt Sufterers by it. | | 5 

Wherever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Formation of any moral or intellectual 

5 22 Excellence, 
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Excellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of 
Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, 
that Men are taught not to reckon him equally abſurd 
that will write Verkes ; in ſpite of Nature, with that 
Gardener that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Junquil or 
Tulip without the Help of their reſpectiye Seeds. 

As there is no good or bad Quality that does not 


affect both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the 


Fair Sex muſt have ſuffered by an Aﬀectation of this 
Nature, at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect 


of it is in none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite 


Characters of Cælia and Iris; Cælia has all the Charms 
of Perſon, together with an abundant Sweetneſs of 
Nature, but wants Wit, and has a v 55 5 ill Voice; 
Iras is ugly and ungenteel, but has Wit and good 
Senſe: 1 els would be filent, her Beholders ola 
adore 4 3 if Jras would talk, her Hearers would ad- 
mire her; but Cælia's Tongue runs inceſſantly, while 
[ras gives herſelf ſilent Airs and ſoſt Languors ; ſo 


that tis difficult to perſuade one's ſelf that Cælia has 


Beauty and {ras Wit: Each neglects her own Ex- 


cellence, and is ambitious of the "other s Character; 


Tras would be thought to have as much Beauty as 
Celia, and Cilia as much Wit as Iras.. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI, No, 404- 


PASS 1 0 N. 


II T is a very common Expreffon, That ſuch a one 
is very good natur'd, but very paſfonate. The Ex- 


preſſion indeed is very good-natur'd, to allow paſſion- 
ate People fo much Quarter: But I "think a paſſionate 


Man deſerves the leait Indulgence imaginable, It is 
faid, it is ſoon over; that is, all the Miſchief he does 


is quickly diſpatch'd, which, 1 think, 1 is no great Re- 


commendation to ee I have known one of 


thoſe good-natur'd paſſionate Men ſay in a mix'd 


9 even to his own Wife or Child, ſuch 


T hings 
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Things as the moſt inveterate Enemy of his Family 
would not have ſpoke, even in Imagination. It is cer- 
tain that quick Senſibility is inſeparable from a ready 
Underſtanding ; but why ſhould not that good Un- 
derſtanding call to itſelf all its Force on ſuch 'Occa- 
ſions, to maſter that ſudden Inclination to Anger? 
One of the greateſt Souls now in the World is the 
moſt ſubject by Nature to Anger, and yet fo famous 


for a Conqueſt of himſelf this Way, that he is the 


known Example when you talk of Temper and Com- 
mand of a Man's felf. Lo contain the Spirit of An- 
ger, is the worthielt Diſcipline we can put ourſelves 


to. When a Man has made any Progreſs this Way, 
a frivolous Fellow in a Paſſion, is to him as contemp- . 


tible as a froward Child. Tt ought to be the Study of 
every Man, for his own. Quiet and Peace. When he 


ſtands combuſtible and ready to flame upon every 


Thing that touches him, Life is as uneaſy to him- 
ſelf as it is to all about him. Syncrapins leads, of all 
Men living, the molt ridiculous Life; he is ever of- 
fending, and begging Pardon. If his Man enters the 
Room without what he ſent for, That Blacthead, be- 
gins he——Gentl-men, I aſk yanr Pardon, but Servants 
15:1 a-days—— The wrong Plates are laid, they are 
thrown into the Middle of the Room; his Wife r 
by in Pain for him, which he ſees in her Face, and an- 


wers, as if he had heard all ſhe was thinking; hy, 


what the Devil ! Mhy don't you take Care to give Or- 
ders in theſe Things? His Friends fit down to a 


_ taſteleſs Plenty of every Thing, every Min ite expect- 


ing new Inſults from his impertinent Pitions. In a 
Word, to eat with, or viſit Syncrop7us, is 10 other than 


going to ſee him exerciſe his Family, exerciſe their 


Patience, and his own Anger. 


It is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion in 


which this good-natur'd angry Man mult needs behold 
his Friends, while he thus lays about him, does not 


give him ſo much Reflection as to create an Amend- 


2 ment. 
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ment. This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon 


imaginable ; all the harmleſs Part of him is no more 
than that of à Bull-Dog, they are tame no longer than 
| they are not oFendes, © One of theſe good- natured 
angry Men, ſhall, in an Inſtant, aflemble together fo 
many Alſuſions to ſecret C ircumſtances, as are enough 
to diſſolve the Peace of all the Families and Friends 
he is acquainted with in a Quarter of an Hour, and 
yet the next Moment be the beſt natured Man in the 


whole World. If you would ſee Paſſion in its Purity, | . 


without Mixture of Reaſon, behold it repreſented in 
a mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet. Nat. Lee makes 
his Alexander ſay thus: 


e Be gone, and give a pi, abe room, 
Or Iwill blow you up like Duſt! Avaunt; 

Hadneſs but meaniy repreſents my Tait, 

* Fternal Diſcord! 

Fury ! Revenge! Diſdain and Indiznation ! 


Tiras my fwoln Breaſt, make way for Fire and Tempeſt. 


Ay Brain i is burſt, Debate and Reaſon guench d. 
The florm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart 
Splits with the Rack, while Paſſions, like the Wind, 
 Rije up to Heav' n, and put out all the Stars. 


Every paſſionate Fellow in the Ton talks half the 
Day with as little Conſiſtency, and threatens Things 
as much out of his Power. 

Ide next diſagrecable Perſon to the outrageous 
Gentleman, is one of a much lower order of Anger, 


and he is what we commonly call a peeviſh Fellow. 


A peeviſh Fellow is one who has ſome Reaſon in him- 
ſelf for being out of Humour, or has a natural Inca- 


pacity for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who are 


happier than himſelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other 
well-bred Interjections, at every Thing that is ſaid or 
done in his Prefence. There ſhould be Phyhck mixed 


in the Food of all mch theſe Fellows eat in good 
Company. 
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Com any: This Degree of Anger paſſes, for- ſooth, 


for a Delicacy of ſudginent, that won't admit of being 


eaſily pleaſed; but none above the Character of wear- 
ing a peeviſh Man's Livery, ought to bear with his 
ill. Manners. . All things among Men of Senſe and 
Condition ſhould paſs the Cenſure, and have the Pro- 
tection of the Eye of Reaſon, + 

No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Hu- 
mour, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him for Bread. Next to the 
peeviſh Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals 
migghtily in what we call the Irony, and as thoſe fort of 
People exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below them, 
you ſee their Humour beſt, in their Talk to their Ser- 
vants. That is ſo like you, You are a fine Fellow, 
Thou art the quickeſt Head - piece, and the like. One 
would think the Hectoring, the Storming, the Sullen, 
and all the different Species and Subordinations of the 
Angry ſhould be cured, by knowing they live only as 

rdoned Men; and how pitiful is the Condition of 
8 only ſuffered? But I am interrupted by the 
pleaſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Diſappointment of 


it that IJ have ever known, which happened while 1 


was yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the Back- 
room at a French Bookſeller's. There came into the 
Shop a very learned Man with an ere& ſolemn Air, 
and tho” a Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, flow in un- 
derſtanding any Thing which makes againft himſelf. 
The Compeſure of the faulty Man, and the whimſical 
Perplexity of him that was juſtly angry, is perfectly 
new: After turning over many Volumes, faid the Sel- 
ler to the Buyer, Sir, h know [ baue long. aſted you 
to fend me bach the firſt Volume of French Sermons I for- 
merly lent you ; Sit, ſaid the Chapman, I have often 
looked for it, but cannot find it; it is certainly loſt, 
and I know not to whom I lent: it, it is fo many 
Years ago; then, Sir, here is the other Folume, Pll 
fend you home that, and pleaſe to pay for bath, My 
1 93 24 Friend, 
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344 The BEAUTIES of the 
My Friend, reply'd he, can'ſt thou be fo ſenſeleſs as 
hot to know that one Volume is as imperfect in my 
Library as in your Shop? Ys, Sir, but it is you bave 
bit the fort Hol, - and tobe ſport I will be paid; Sir, 
; niwered the Chapman, you are a younz Man, your 
book is loſt; and learn by this little Loſs to bear much 
greater Adverſities, which you muſt expect to meet 
with. Yes, Sir, Fi bear when I mil, but I have 
not loj? now, for 1 /ay you habe it and fpull pay mei. 
Friend, you grow wurm, I tell you the Book is loſt, 
and 1 foreſee: in the Courſe even of-a proſperous Life, 
that you will meet Affli ions to make you mad; if 
you cannot bear this Trifle. ' Sir, there i in this Gaſe 
no need of bearing, for you have the Bos. I ſay, Sir, 
I have not the Buok. * But your Paſſion will not let 
you hear enough to be informed that I have it not. 
Learn Reſignation of yourſelf to the Diſtreſſes of this 
Life: Nay, do not fret and fume, it is my Duty to 
tell you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe. Vas ever 
any Thing like this? Yes, Sir, there have been many 
Things liks this. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your 
Lemper is wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain; 
therefore let me adviſe you, be patient, the Book is 
joſt, but do not you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. 
; N SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 438. 


PLEASURE wid PAIN. 


F ABLE S were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made 
their Appearance in the World, and have been ſtill 
highly valued not only in Times of the greateſt Sim- 
city, but among the moſt polite Ages of Man- 
kind. Fothamis Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that 
is extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 


made ſince that Time. Nathan's Fable of the poor 


Man and his Lamb is like wiſe more antient than any 
that is extant, beſides the above-mentioned, and had 
| lo 
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ſo good an Effect, as to convey Inſtruction to the 
Ear of a King without: offending it, and to bring the 
Man after God's own Heart to a right Senſe of his | 
Guilt and his Duty. We find hp in the moſt diſ- | 

tant Ages of Greece; and if we look: into the very | 
Beginning of the Common-wealth of Rome, we fee : 
a Mutiny among the common People appeaſed by a M0 
Fable of the Belly and Limbs, which was indeed E 
very proper to gain the Attention of an incenfed Rab- 3 
ble, at a Time when perhaps they would have torn _ | 
to Pieces any Man who had preached the fame Doc- 4 
trine to them in an open an direct Manner. As Fa- 
bles took their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, : 
they never flouriſhed more than when Learning was { 
at its preateſt Height. To juſtify this Aﬀertion, I 
ſhall put my Reader in Mind of Horace, the great=- 
Tz e.ſt Wit and Critic in the Augiſlan Age; and of Bei- | 
Z | leau, the molt correct Poet among the Moderns: 1 
3 Not to mention La Fontaine, Who by his Way of 
= Writing is come more into Vogue than any other 
Author of our Times, 54 3 | 

The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed alto- | 
gether upon Brutes and Vegetables, with ſome of | 
our own Species mixt among them, when the Moral i 
hath fo required. But beſides this Kind of Fable, | 

there is another in which the Actors are Paſhons, 
Virtues, Vices, and other imaginary Perſons of the 
like Nature. Bhs of the ancient Critics will have 
it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey of Hemer are Fables 
of this Nature; and that the ſeveral Names of Gods i 
and Heroes are nothing elſe but the Affections of F 
the Mind in a viſible Shape and Character. Thus J 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repre- j 
ſents Anger, or the iraſcible Part of human Nature: 19 
That upon drawing his Sword againſt his Superior in * 

a full Aſſembly, Palla is only another Name for 
Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that Oc- | 
caſion; and at her firſt Appearance touches him up- | 
IS: Hf Q 5 | on ! 
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345 e BreavTtits of ihe Pe 
on the Head, that Part of the Man bcing looked up- 
on as the Seat of Reaſon. And thus of the reſt of 
the Poem. As for. the Odyſſey, I think it is plain 
that Horace conſidered it as one of theſe allegorical 
Fables, by the Moral which he has given us of ſeve- 
ral Parts of it. The greateſt Italian Wits have ap- 
plied themſelves to the writing of this latter Kind of 
Fables: As Spencer's. Fairy Queen is one continued 
Series of them from the Beginning to the End of 
that admirable Work, If we look into. the fineſt 
Proſe Authors of Antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, 
Aenophon, and many others, we ſhall find that this 
was likewiſe their favourite Kind of Fable. I ſhall 
only . farther. obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this 
Sort that made any conſiderable Figure in the World, 
was that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Vir- 
tue; which was invented by Predicus, who lived be- 
fore Socrates, and in the firſt Dawnings of Philoſo- 
phy. He uſed to travel through Greece by Virtue of 
this Fable, which procured him a kind Reception 


in all the Market-Towns, where he never ft. 11:d tel- 


ling it as ſoon as he had gathered an Audience 
about him. „ 
Aſter chis ſhort Preface, which I have made up of 
ſach Materials as my Memory does at preſent ſug- 
eſt to me, before I preſent my Reader with a Fa- 
ble of this Kind, which I deſign as the Entertain- 


ment of the preſent Paper, I muſt in a few Words 


open the Occaſion of it. 


In ͤ the Account which Plato gives us of the Con- 


verſation and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he 
was to die, he tells the following Circumſtance. 
When Socrates his Fetters were knock'd off (as 
was uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned 
Perſon was to be executed) being ſeated in the midft 
of his Difciples, and laying one of his Legs over 
the other, in a very unconcerned Poſture, he began 


to rub it where it had been galled by the Iron; and 
bs N whether 
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_  SynETarTory, TATLERL, Ge I 1 
whether it was to ſhew the Indifference with which = 
he entertained the ens am of his approaching 
Death, or (after his uſual Manner) to take every Oc- 
caſion of Philoſophizing upon fome” uſeful SubjeR, 
he obſerved the Pleaſure of that Senſation which now _ | 
aroſe in thoſe very Parts of his Leg, that juſt be- 
fore had been ſo much pamed by the Fetter. Upon - 4 

this he reflected on the Nature of Pleaſure and Pain, ; 
in general, and how conſtantly they ſucceed one ano- _ 
ther. To this he added, That if a Man of a good 
Genius for a Fable were to repreſent the Nature of 
Pleaſure and Pain in that Way of Writing, he would : 
robably join them together after ſuch a manner, that . 
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it would be impoſſible for the one to come into any | 
Place without being followed by the other. 1 
It is poſſible, that if Plata had thought it proper 43 
at ſuch a Time to defcribe Sac rates launching out into 1 
2 Diſcourſe which was not of a-piece with the Buſi- g 
neſs of the Day, he would have inlarged upan this tt 
Hint, and have drawn it out into ſome beautiful 7 
Allegory or Fable. But ſince he has not done it, I . 


ſhall attempt to write one myſelf in the Spirit of that 8 

divine Author. | 
I Phere were two Families, which from the Beginning i 
1 | of the World wre as oppaſite to each other as Light and 
= Darkneſs. ' The one of them lived in Heaven, and the | 
I other in Hell. The youngeft Deſcendant of the fir/t i 
3 Family was Pleaſure, who was the Daughter of Hap- 1 
1 pineſs, who was the Child of Virtue, whe was the O . 
Y | ſpring of the Gads. * Theſe, as 1 ſaid before, had their 
2 Habitation in Heaven, The youngeſt of the oppoſite i 
3 Family was Pain, who was the Son of Miſery, who 1 
= was the Child A Vice, who was the Of pring of the | 
Z Furies. The Habitation of this Race of Beings was in —M 
Y The middle Station of Nature betrueen theſe two op.. { 
4 poſite Extremes was the Earth, which was inhabited by $3 
H eatures of the middle Kind, neither fo virtuous as the i 
| one, 
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348 The BEAUTIES of the 
ane, nor fo vicious as the other, but partaking of the 
ood and bad Qualities of theſe two oppoſite Families. 
upiter conſidering that this Species commonly , called 
Han, was tos virtuous to be miferable, and tao vicious 


. 


to be happy; that he might make a Diſtiuction between 


the Good and the Bad, ordered the two younge/t of the 

above-mentioned Families, * re who was the Daugh- 
ter of Happineſs, and Pain who was the Son of Miſery, 
to meet ons another upon this Part of Nature which 
lay in the Hall way between them, having promiſed 
to ſettle it upon them both, provided. they could agree 
upon the Diviſion of it, fo as to ſhare Mankind between 
them. 3 : 29> "RO - 

' Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in thetr new 
Habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, 
that Pleaſure ſhould take Poſſeſſion of the Virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious Part of that Species which was 
given up te them, But upon examining to. which of 
them any Individual they met with belonged, they found 
each of them had a Right to him; for that, contrary 
to what they had ſeen, in their old Places of Reſidence, 
there was no Perjon jo vicious who had not ſome Good 
in him, nor any Perſon ſo virtuous who had not in 
bim ſome Evil. The Truth of it is, they generally 
found upon Search, that in the moft vicious Man Plea- 
Jure might lay a Gaim to an hundredth Part, and 
that in the moſt virtuous Man Pain migbt come in 
for at 0 two Thirds. This they ſaw would occaſion 
endleſs Diſputes between them, unleſs they could come 


to forme Accommodation. To this End there was a Har- 


riage propoſed between them, and at length concluded: 
By this Means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain are 


ſuch conflant Yoke-fellows, and that they either mate 


their Viſits together, or are never far aſunder. 75 Pain 
comes into an Heart, he is quickly followed by P eaſure; | 
and if Pleaſure enters, you may be ſure Pain is not 


: But 
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But 7 this Marriage Was very con- 
4 


venient for the ties, it did not feem 1 to: _= 
the Intention of 1 in . them among 
nc 


hind, To,xemedy. therefore this 


Conſent of each. Family, that notwithfandi ng the yhere 


poſſeſſed the Species,  Indifferently, upon, the Death g, 


every ſingle Pero if he was found 10 have in him a 
d. Pr 7 Epil, 17 * be di patc bed i into 
the infernal Regions 2 a Paſſport. fr ain, there to 

and the 1 Furies, Or, on the 
contrary 77, i be had in him a-certain Proportion of Good, 
he ſhould be diſpatched into Heaven. by 4 Paſſport frem 


i leafure, 108 to. devel with Vir. irn Happineſs ang 
| Sesctaron, vol III. No. 720 


the Gods. * 
A 


| ProvERBs, Chap. VII. in 2 TE 


Ir Som, th* Inftrudtion that my Wards per, 
Graus on the living Tablet of thy Heart; : 
And all the wholeſome Precepts that I give, © 
Obſerve with ftruteſt Reverence, and live. 
Let all thy Homage be to Wiſdom paid, 

Heel ber Protection and imblore her Aid; 8 
That ſhe may keep thy Saul from Hatm . r 2s 
And turn thy Foot 15 from the Harlot”s . en 
_ with. curs' 2 205 lures th* Unwwary in, | 
9 with Flattety their Souls to Sin. 

nce from my Window as I caft mine Oh... 
On theſe that paſi d in giddy Numbers , 
A Youth among the fooliſh Youths 1 77 ED. 
IV ho took not ſacred Wiſdom for bis * 5 
Fiuſt as the Sun withdrew Io cooler Lig ht, . 
And Evening ſoft led on the Shades of Ns b, he Wu 
He ftole in covert Twilight ob, IS 
And paſi d the Corner near the Ee 5 Gate; * 
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Aipulated between them by Article, and confirmed, by the 
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55 e her 29 aha fach her, 2 Dreſs," 

As Teſt did the ne 225 pr by wy Nu er 
Subtle jhe is, e a re nne " wh 
By whith the Wanton conquer Heel. E ae, ces 
Se and h¹ he , 2 hates her Fim, a 1 Acts 
 Parying her Plats and Form; (b3 Ives trams 
Now Bs within, now in the Streets does ror TA 
Naw at each Corner Hands, and, waits ber Proy.. „ 
The Youth fhe 7 and laying now Gd, Waste 
AU Mhdefty, the Females jut Pritt, 2 8 
$he fard, with an Embrace, Here at my . e 
Perace-offerings are, this Bay Tpditl try n 

I therefore came Abroad to meet my Der, 
And ho, in happy Hour I find thee here. 

M6 Chamber I ue Ake n 27 er my Bed, 


Are Coverings of the ricbeſ Tap)ſtry be 

With Linen it is n um 5 brough & * 

And Carvings by the Gur 42 % wroupht 

1t wants glad Per Filme Arabia yields 1 A 
In all their Siren (Gt ves, and ſp1ey Hell; 3 2 r 3 
Here all ber Store Fri lie Hell Odburs meet, 2 5 ty 
Pl lay thee in a Mi ler re & 5 o 55 0 


1 1 1 7 e | 7 — He 
uſband's gone a Fourney i ati 2 5 
Mk ny he took. Abroad, 5 long = a ow 
He _ or his Return a dani Day 
__ engue did ſuch ſmocth 1 74 ee "SM wo. ws 
from her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt ry 240 5 
The unguarded Youth, in filken Fetters iy 3 
Refign'd his Redſon, Dowd with Eaſe 0 4. & 225 ni 


Thus does the 25 40 bis own Slaughter 85 M8: ae, A 
Aud thus is . bo 455 impending Blow. 10 Fa 4 . 
Thus flies the ird into the 2 A ” 3 . 
That ſeilful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 
But let my Sons attend. Attend may 4 3 * 
Tow kat as Vi eur may to Sin Res. "oY 8 4 * 
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Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 
Againſt the wily Wanton's pleaſing Arts; 1855 
Mith Care direct their Steps nor turn aſtray, 
To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way y" 
Left they too late of her fell Power complain, 
And fall, where many mightier have been flain. * 
S SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 410. 
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Ir is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 
Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an enlarged: Contemplation of 
the Divine Wiſdom in the Government of the World, 
and a Diſcovery of the ſecret and; amazing Steps of 


Providence, from the Beginning to the End of Lime. 


Nothing ſeems to be an Entertainment more adapted 
to the Nature of Men, if we conſider that Curiolity- 
is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites im. 
plarited in us, and that Admiration is one of our mol 
pm. Paſſions® and what a perpetual Sueceſſion of 


e will be afforded to both theſe in a Scene 


ſo large and various as ſhall then be laid open to their 
View in the Society of ſuperior Spitits, who perhaps 
will join with us in fo delightful a Proſp ect! 
It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of the 
Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Bliſs, may 
conſiſt not only in their being denied this Privi 9 7 
but in having their Appetites at the ſame time v ly 
increaſed, without any Satisfaction afforded to them. 
In theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, perhaps, 
add to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Laby. 
rinths of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction and Uncertainty 
of every Thing but their own evil State. Milton has 
thus repreſented the fallen ang, reaſoning together in 

a kind of Reſpite from their Torments, and cre 
to themſelves a new Diſquiet amidſt their very Amule- 
ments; he could not 8 have deſcribed the 
Sports of condemned Spirits without that 3 of 
QOITOF 
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| Horror and Melancholy he has fo judiciouſly mingled 


with them. 


Others apart fat on a Hill retired, TT 
In Thoughts more elevate, and regſon' d high 
Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freewitl, Foreknowledge abſolute, 
Ad found no End in „„ 2. 


In our preſent Condition, which is a middle State, 


"our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth 


and Falſhood ; and as our Faculties are narrow, and 
our Views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curioſicy 


mult meet with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of | 


Mankind in this Life being rather to act than to know 
their Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accord- 


ingly. | 3 
e 1 2 hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inquiſi- 


tive has ſo long been exerciſed with! Difficulties, in 


accounting for the promiſcuous Diſtgibution of Good 
and Evil to the Virtuous and Wicked in this 


World. From hence come all thoſe pathetic Com- 


plaints of ſo many tragical Events, which happen to 
the Wiſe and the Good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing Proſ- 
perity, which is dften'the Reward of the Guilty and 
the Fooliſh ; that Reafon is ſometimes puzzled, and 
at a Loſs what to pronounce upon ſo myſterious a Diſ- 
ä | 

* Plato expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of 
the Poets, which ſeem to refle& on the Gods as the 
Authors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a Prin- 


ciple, That whatever is permitted to befal aj Man, 


whether Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Things 
which ſeem to'be Evils, ſhall Bred in Life or Death 
conduce to his Good. My Reader will obſerve 
how agreeable this Maxim is to what we find de- 
livered by a greater Authority. Seneca has written a 
Diſcourſe purpoſely on this Subject, in berg = 
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SPECTATORS, TATLERs, (fc, 383 
takes Pains, after the Doctrine of the Steics, to ſhew 
that Adverſity is not in itſelf an Evil; and mentions 
a noble Saymg of Demetrius. That nothing would be 
more unhappy than a Man whe had never known Aflic- 
tion. He compares Proſperity to the Indulgence of 
a fond Mother to à Child, which often proves his 
Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine Being to that 
of a wiſe Father, who would have his Sons exerciſed 
with Labour, Diſappointment, and Pain, that they 
may gather Strength. and improve their. Fortitude. 
On this Occaſion the \Philofopher riſes into that cele- 
brated Sentiment, That there is not on Earth a Spec- 
tacle more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent on 


his Work than a brave Man ſuperior to his Suffer- 


ings; ta which he adds, That it muſt be a Pleaſure 
to Jupiter himſelf to look down from Heaven, pn, 
fee Cato amidſt the Ruins of his Country preſerving 


> 


his Integrity. 5 | | , 
This Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if 
we conſider human Life as a State of Prebation, and 
Adverſity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often to 
the dest and mon ere IE 
But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at R in a proper Situation to judge of 
the Counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but 
little arrives at our Knowledge, and even that lit- 
tle we diſcern imperfectly; or, according to the ele- 
gant Figure in Holy Writ, W, - fee but in part, and as 
in a Glaſs darkly. It is to be conſidered, that Pro- 


vidence in its Oeconomy regards the whole Syſtem of 
Time and Things together, ſo that we cannot dif- 
ful C 


cover the beauti onnections between Incidents 
which lie widely ſeparate in Time, and by loſing fo 
many Links of. the Chain, our Reaſonings become 
broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe Parts of the moral 
World which have not an abſolute, may yet have a 


relative Beauty, in reſpect of ſome other Parts con- 


cealed from us, but open to his Eye before 'whom 


A or Md he at 
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the Mountain there iſſued out .a clear Spring 
Water, at which a Soldier alighted from his 5 
drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little Boy 
came to the ſame Place, and finding a Purſe of Gold 
which the Soldier had dropped, took it up and 


an infirm old 


bis Innocence. 
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Paſt, Preſent, and To come, are ſet together in one 
Point of View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſſion of 
which ſeems now to accuſe his Goodneſs, may in the 
Conſummation of Things both magnify his Goodneſs, 
and exalt his Wiſdom. And this is enough to check 
our Preſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply our Mea- 


* fures of Regularity to Matters of which. we know 


% 


neither the Antecedents nor the C 
Ra ES... i iT tw 
I ſhall "relieve my Reader from this abſtracted 
Thought, by relating here a Jewiſb Tradition con- 
cerning Afes, which ſeems. to be a kind of Parable, 
N what I have laſt mentioned. That great 
Prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by a Voice from 

eaven to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a 
Conference with the Supreine Beings he was per- 
mitted to propoſe to him ſome Nr tions concern- 
ing his Adminiſtration of the Univerſe, . In the 


ſequents, the Be- 


midſt of this Divine Colloquy he was commanded 


low... At the Foot of 
of 


- 


or e to 


to look down on the Plain 


went away with it. Immediately after this came 


himſelf by the Side of the Spring. The Sol- 


dier milling his Purſe. returns to ſearch, for it, and 

demands it of the old Man, who. affirms he had 
not ſeen it, and 15 to Heaven in witne(s. of 
| The 


Soldier * believing his Pro- 
teſtations, kills him. MAiſes fell on his 3 
Horror and Amazement, when the Diyi 

thus prevented his Expoſtulation - © Be not ſurpriſed, 


. © Miſes, nor aſk why the Judge of the whole Earth 
bas ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs;; The Child 


„ 


| lan, weary with Age and Lravel- 
| ling, and having: quenched his Thirſt, fat, down to 
rei 


Divine Voice 
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1 85 SPECTATORS, TATLERS, Ce. 955 " 
© is the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man is 1 
© fpilt ; but know, that the old Man whom thou faw'ſt 
* was the Murderer of that Child's Father. 1 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. A 
| N 1 „ i %% ç N 1 
| Azovur an Age ago it was the Faſhion in Eng- 1 
land, for every one that would be thought religious, | 
to throw as mueh Sanctity as poſſible into his Face, 4 
and in particular to abſtain from all Appearances of | 
Mirth and Pleaſantry, which were looked upon as the 
Marks of a carnal Mind. The Saint was of a for- 
rowful Countenance, and generally eaten up with 
Spleen and Melancholy, A Gentleman, who was 
lately a great Ornament to the learned World, has 
diverted me more than once with an Account of the 
Reception which he met with from a very famous In- 
dependent Miniſter, who was Head of a College in 
thoſe Times. This Gentleman was then a m_ 
Adventurer in the Republic of Letters, and j 
fitted out for the Univerſity with a good Cargo of 
Latin and Greek. His Friends were reſolved that he 
{hould try his Fortune at an Election which was draw- 
ing near in the College, of which the Independent 
Miniſter whom I have before mentioned was Go- 
vernor, The Youth, according to Cuſtom, waited 
on him in order to be examined. He was received 
at the Door by a Servant, who was one of the gloomy 
= Generation that were then in Faſhion. He con- 
# _ ducted him, with great Silence and Serioufneſs, to 2 
F long Gallery which wasdarkned at Noon-day, and had 
. only a ſingle Candle burning in it. Aſter a ſhort Stay 
; in this melancholy Apartment, he was led into a Cham- 
; ber hung with Black, where he entertained himſelf for 
I ſome Time by the Glimmering of a Taper, till at 
Ss length the Head of the College came out to him, 
2 from an inner Room, with half a Dozen N ght-caps 
4 8 | upon 
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upon his Head, and religious Horror in his Coun- 
tenance. The young Man trembled ; but his Fears 
increaſed, when inſtead of being aſł d what Progreſs 
he had made in Learning, he was examined how he 
abounded in Grace. His Latin and Greet ſtood him 
in little Stead z he was to give an Account only of 
the State of his Soul, whether he was of the Number 
of tlie-Ele&t; what was the Occaſion of his Conver- 
ſion; upon what Day of the Month, and Hour of the 
ay it happened ; how it was carried on, and when 
compleated. The whole Examination was ſummed 
up with one ſhort Queſtion, namely, I hether be 
was prepared for Death? The Boy, who had been 
bred up by honeſt Parents, was frighted out of his 
Wits at the Solemnity of the Proceeding, and by 
the laſt dreadful Interrogatory ; fo that upon makin 
his Eſcape out of the Houſe of Mourning, he coul 
never be brought a ſecond Time to the Examination, 
as not being able to go through the Terrors of it. 
_ {Notwithſtanding this general Form and Outſide of 
Religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
many Perſons, who, by a natural Unchearfulneſs of 
Heart, miſtaken Notions of Piety, or Weakneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable Way 
of Life, and give up themſelves a Prey to Grief and 
Melancholy. Superſtitious Fears and groundleſs 
Scruples cut them off from the Pleaſures of Conver- 
ſation, and all thoſe ſocial Entertainments, which are 
not only innocent, but laudable; as if Mirth was made 
for Reprobates, and Chearfulneſs of Heart denied thoſe 
who are the only' Perſons who have a proper Title 
to it. oo AR, 5 | 
 Sombrius is one of theſe Sons of Sorrow. He thinks 
himſelf obliged in Duty to be ſad and diſconſolate. He 
looks on a ſudden Fit of Laughter as a Breach of his 
baptiſmal Vow. An innocent Jeſt ſtartles him like 
Blaſphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced to a 
Title of Honour, he lifts up his Hands and * 8 
Ry cribe 
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SPECTATORS, TatLERs, Cc. 387 
{cribe a public Ceremony, he ſhakes his Head; ſhew 
him a gay Equipage, he bleſſes himſelf, All the little 
Ornaments of Life are Pomps and V anities. Mirth is 
wanton, and Wit profane. He r at Vouth 

for being playful. 
He ſits at a Chriſtening, or a Marriage-Feaſt, as at a 
Funeral; ſighs at the Concluſion of a merry Story, 
and grows devout when the reſt of the Company grows 
8 Alter all, Sombrius is a religious Man, and 


would have behaved himſelf very properly, had he live 
ed when Chriſtianity was under a general Perſecution. 


1 would by no Means preſume to tax ſuch Charac- 
ters with Hypocriſy, as is done too frequently; that 
being a Vice which I think none but he, who knew the 
Secrets of Mens Hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover in 
another, where the Proofs of it do not amount to a 
Demonſtration, On the contrary, as there are many 
excellent Perſons, who are weighed down by this ha- 
bitual Sorrow of Heart, they rather deſerve our Com- 
paſſion than our Reproaches. I think, however, they 
would do well to conſider whether ſuch a Behaviour 
does not deter Men from a religious Life, by repre- 
ſenting it as an unſociable State, that extinguiſhes all 
Joy and Gladneſs, darkens the Face of Nature, and 
deſtroys the Reliſh. of Being itſelf. „ er 

I have, in former Papers, ſhewn how great a Len- 
dency there is.to Chearfulneſs in Religion, and how 
ſuch a Frame of Mind is not only, the moſt loyely, but 
the moſt commendable in a virtuous Perſon. In 
ſnort, thoſe who repreſent Religion in ſo unamiable a 
Light, are like the Spies, ſent by Meſes, to make a Diſ- 
covery of the Land of Promiſe, when by their Reports 
they diſcouraged the People from entering upon it. 
Thoſe who ſhew: us the Joy, the Chearfulneſs, the 
Good-humour, that naturally ſpring up in this happy 
State, are like the Spies bringing along with them 


the Cluſters of Grapes, and delicious Fruits, that 


might 
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might invite their Companions into 4 Bene 
Evonery which produced them. 

An eminent Pagan Writer has made a Diſcourſe," to 
ſhew that the Atheiſt, who denies a God, does him lefs 
Diſhonour than the Man who owns his Being, but at 
the ſame” Time believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, 
and terrible to human Nature. For my own Part, ſays 
he, I would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, that there 
was never any ſuch Man as Plutarch, than that Plu- 
tarch was ill-natured, capricious, or inhumane. _ 

If we may believe our Logicians, Man is diſtin- 


guiſhes from all other Creatures b the Faculty of 


ughter. He has an Heart capable of Mirth, and 
naturally diſpoſed to it. It is not the Buſineſs of 
Virtue to extirpate the Affections of the Mind, but to 
regulate them. It may moderate and reſtrain, but 
was not deſigned to baniſh Gladneſs from the Heart of 
Man. Religion contracts the Circle of our Pleaſures, 
but leaves it 22 enough for her Votaries to expatiate 
in. The Contemplation of the Divine Being, and the 
Exerciſe of Virtue, are in their own Nature fo far 
from excluding all Gladneſs of Heart that they are per- 
_ Sources of it. In a Word, the true Spirit of 
eligion cheers, as well as compoſes the Soul; it ba- 
mildes indeed all Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and 
diſſolute Mirth, but in Exchange fills the Mind with 
a perpetual Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulneſs, and 
an h. bitual Inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be 


„rr in itfelf, 
5 SPECTATOR, Vol. VII No. 494. 
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To perſuade Men to. believe; the Seriptures, 1 
© onl offer this to Mens Conſideration. If there be 


© a God, whoſe Providence governs the World, and 


© all the 1 ee in it, is it not reaſonable to ok 


© that he hath a particular Care of "en the nobleſt 
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part of this viſible World? And ſeeing he hath 
made them capable of eternal Duration; that he ; 
© hath provided for their eternal Happineſs, and ſuf- 
© ficiently revealed to them the Way to it, and the 
© Terms and Conditions of it! Now let any Man 
© produce any Book in the World; that pa to 
© be from God, and to do this; that for the Matter 
© of it is worthy of God, the Bocttines whereof are 
| 1 ſo uſeful, and the Precepts ſo reaſonable, and the Ar- 
guments fo powerful, the Truth of all which was 
© confirmed by fo many great and unqueſtionable Mi- 
© racles, the Relation of which has been tranſmitted 
© to Polterity in pablic and authentic Records, written 
by thoſe who were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of what 
© they wrote, and free fram Suſpicion of any worldly 
© Intereſt and Defign ; let any produce a Book like 
© to this, in all theſe Reſpects; and which, over and 
© befides, hath by the Power and Reaſonableneſs of 
© the Doctrines contained in it, prevailed io miracu- 
louſly in the World, by weak and inconſiderable 
Means, in Oppoſition to all the Wit and Power of, 
EF | of the World, and under fuch Diſcouragements as 
no other Religion was ever aſfaulted with ; let any 
Man bring forch flich a Book, and he®ith my Leave 
to believe it as ſooh as the Bible. But if 5 be 
none ſuch, as I am well affured there is not, then 
every one that thinks God hath revealed himſelf to 
Men, ought to embrace and entertain the Doctrine 
of the vg TE, as revealed by God. 
| GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No, 75. 
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I T H E RE are none who deſerve Superiority over 
U bo0thers in the Efteem of Mankind, who do not make 
= | it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Society; and 
5 who upon all Occaſions which their Circumftances of 
Liſe can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned 
2 4 Pleafure 
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Plzaſure in conferring. Benefits of one kind or other, 
Thoſe whoſe Sc jon and gh Birth have placed 


ig 
them in conſpicuous Stations of Life, are indiſpen- 


ſibly obliged to exert ſome noble Inelinations for the 


Service of the World, or elſe, fuch Advantages be- 
come Misfortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more 


eligible Portion. Where 1 amt and Incli- 


nations are given to the ſame Perſon, we ſometimes 
fee ſublime Inſtances of Virtue which fo dazzle our 
Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all which 
in lower Scenes of Life we may ourſelves be able to 
practiſe. But this is a vicious Way of thinking ; and 


it bears ſome Spice of romantic Madneſs for a Man 
to imagine that he muſt grow ambitiqus, or ſeek Ad- 


ventures to be able to do great Actions. It is in every 


Man's Power in the World, who is above mere Po- 


verty, not only to do Things warthy, but heroic. 
The great Foundation of civil Virtue: is Self-denial; 
and there is no one above the Neceſſities of Life but 
has Opportunities of exerciſing that noble Quality, 
and doing as much as his Circumſtances. will bear; for, 
the Eaſe and Convenience of other Men; and he 


who does more than ordinary Men practiſe upon ſuch. 


Occaſions as, Mur in his Life, deſerves the Value of 


his Friends as if he had done Enterpriſes which are 


uſually attended with the higheſt Glory. Men of 


public Spirit differ rather in their Circumſtances than 
their Virtue; and the Man who does all he can in a 
low Station, is more a Hero than he. who omits any. 
worthy Action he is able to 5 in a great one. 


It is not many Years ago ſince apirius, in Wn. 
of his elder Brother, came to a great Eſtate by Gift 


of his Father, by reaſon of the diffolute Behaviour of. 


the Firſt-born. Shame and Contrition reformed the 
Life of the difinherited Youth, and he became as re- 


markable for his good Qualities as formerly for his 
Errors. Lohirius, who oblerved his Brother's Amend 
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ment, ' ſent him on a New-Year's Day i in the Morn- 
ing the following Letter: 


| Honoured Brother, F 


L Incloſe to you: the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived 'till now, he 
would not. have beſtowed it in that Manner; he wok 
it from the Man you were, and I reſtore it to the Man 
you are. Ian, 
| | S 1 . your affectionate Brother, 
| aud humble Servant, P. 1 


People hols: Hearts are waolly bent towards Plea- 
ſure, or intent upon Gain, never hear of the noble 
Occurrences among Men of Induſtry and Humanity. 
It would look like a City Romance, to tell them of the 
generous Merchant, who. the ather Day font this Billet 
to an eminent I Trader under Difficulties to ſupport 
himſelf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds beſides himſelf 
had periſhed; but becauſe I think there is more Spi- 
rit and true Gallantry i in it than in any Letter I have 


ever read from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it even 


in the mercantile honeſt Stile in which it was lent, 
SI X, 


1 1 be e heard of the Caſualties which have involved 
you in extreme Diſtreſs at this Time; and knowing 
you to be a Man of great Good-nature, Induſtry, 
and Probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of 
good Cheer, the Bearer brings with him Five Thou» 
land Pounds, and has my Order to anſwer your 
drawing for as much more on my Account. I did 
this in Haſte, for Fear I ſhould come too late for 
your Relief; but you may value yourſelf with me 
to the Sum of Fifty Thouſand Pounds; for I ca1 
very cheerfully run the Hazard of being ſo much 
lels rich than I am now, to ſave an honeſt Man 
whom I love. . 
Dur Friend and Servant, W. P. 
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1 I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne Mention 
4 made of a Family-book, wherein all the Oecurrences 
that happened from one Generation of that Houſe to 
{ another were recorded. Were there ſuch a Method 
in the Families which are concerned in this Genero- 
fity, it would be an hard Taſk for the greateſt in Eu- 

; rope to Th in their own, an Inſtance of a Benefit 


+2 better placed, or conferred with a more graceful Air. 
[ It has been heretofore urged how barbarous and inhu- 
Wi 23 man is any unjuſt Step made to the Diſadvantage of a 
11 Trader; and by how much ſuch an Act towards him 


is deteſtable, by ſo much an Act of Kindneſs towards 
him is laudable. I remember to have heard a Bencher 
of the Temple tell a Story of Tradition-in their Houſe, 
where they had formerly a Cuſtom of chooſing Kings, 
for ſuch a Seaſon, and allowing him his Expences at 
the Charge of the Society: One of our Kings, ſaid 
my Friend, carried his Royal Inclination a little too 
{ far, and there was a Committee ordered to look into 
- the Management of his Treafury. Among other 
T 'Things it appeared, that his Majeſty walking incog. 
q. in the Cloiſter, had overheard a poor Man ſay to ano- 
4 ther, ſuch a ſmall Sum would make me the happieſt 
| Man in the World. The King out of his Royal 
4 Compaſſion privately enquired into his Character, 
and finding him a proper Object of Charity, fent him 
Ke Money. When the Committee read the Report, 
the Houſe paſſed his Accounts with a Plaudit without 
Farther Examination, upon the Recital of this Article 
1 in them: 
. 


For making a Man happy, 10: 00: oO 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 248. 


| _ _SToRyY-TELLING. 
| th” To Lizard told us a Story, the other Day, 


| of ſome Perſons which our Family knew very well, 
ö „ with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed a _ 
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Deal of Mirth at the Tea- table. 


enough, 


363 


His Brather Will, 
the Templar, was highly delighted with it, and the 
next Day being with ſome of his Inns-of-Court Ac- 
quaintance, reſolved (whether out of the Benevolence, 
or the Pride of his Heart, I will not determine] to en- 
tertain them with what he called a pleaſant Humour 


J was in great Pain for him when I heard 


him begin, and was nat at all ſurpriſed to find the 
| Mill bluſhed, 


Company very little moved by 
looked round the Room, and with a forced Laugh, 


it. 


Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, I de not know that makes 


you look fn grave; it was an admirabie Story when T 


heard it. | 


When I came Home I fell into a profound Con- 
templation upon Story-telling, and as I have no- 
thing ſo much at Heart as the Good of my Country, 
I refolved to lay down ſome Precautions upon this 


Subject. 


I have often thought that a Story-teller is born, 


as well as a Poet. 


It is, 1 chin 


k, certain, that ſome 


Men have ſuch a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that they fee 
"Things in another Light, than Men of grave Diſ- 


poſitions, Men of a lively Imagination, and a mirth- 


ful Temper, will repreſent Things to their Hearers 


in the ſame Manner as they themſelves were affected 


with them; and whereas ſerious Spirits might per- 
| haps have been diſguited at the Sight of ſome odd 
Occurrences in Lite, yet the very ſame Occurren- 
ces ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where. the 
diſagrecable Parts of the Images are concealed, and 
thoſe only which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy. 
Story-telling is therefore not an Art, but what we 


call a Knack; it doth not fo much ſubſiſt upon 


Wit as 


upon Humour; and I will add, that it is not perfeCtwith- 
out proper Geſticulations of the Body, which natu- 
rally attend ſuch merry Emotions of the Mind, 1 
know very well, that a certain Gravity of Counte- 
nance ſets ſome Stories off to Advantage, where the 


Hearer is to be ſurpriſed 


in the End; but this is 
R 2 | 
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venient to aid and aflif, by chearful Looks, and 
xhimhiical Agitations. 1 will go yet further, and 
2firm that the Succeſs of a S. ory very often depends 
upon the Make of the Body, and Formation of the 


Features, of him who relates it. I have been of this 


Opinion ever ſince I criticiſed upon the Chin of Dic# 
Dewlap. I very often had tae Weakneſs to repine at 
the Profperity of his Conceits, which made him paſs 
for a Wit with the Widow at the Coffee-houſe, and 
the ordinary Mechanics that frequent it; nor could I 
"myſelf forbear laughing at them molt heartily, thoꝰ upon 
Examination I thought moſt of them very fat and in- 
pid. I found after ſome Lime, that the Merit of his 
Wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat Paunch, 
and the toſſing up of a Pair of roſy Jowls. Poor Dick 
had a Fit of Sickneſs which robbed him of his Fat and 


his Fame at once; and it was full three Months before 


he regained his Reputation, which roſe in Proportion to 

his F loridity. He is now. very jolly and ingenious, 

and hath a good Conſtitution for Wit. | 
Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the Gifts of 


Nature, are apt to ſhew their Parts with too much 


Ottentation: I would thercfore adviſe all the Profeſſors 
of this Art never to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to 
grow out of the Subject Matter of the Converſation, 
or, as they ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories 
that are very common are generally irkſome; but ma 


be aptly introduced, provided they be only hinted at, 


and mentioned by way of Alluſion. "Thoſe that are 
altogether new, inould never be uſhered in, without 
a ſhort and pertinent Character of the chief Perſons 
concerned; becauſe by that Means, you make the 
Company acquainted with them: and it is a certain 


Rule, that flight and trivial Accounts of thoſe who 


are familiar to us, adminiſter more Mirth, than the 
brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown Characters. A 
little Circumſtance, in the Complexion or Drefs of 
the Man you are talking of, ſets his Image before the 


Hearer, 


general Rule; for it is frequently con- 
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Hearer, it it be choſen aptly for the Story. Thus, L 
remember Tem Lizard, after having made his Sitters 
merry with an Acccuat of a formal old Man's Way 
of Complimenting, owned very frankly, that his Stor» 
would not have bcea worth one Farthing, if he had 
made the Hat of him whom he repreſented one Inch 
narrower. Betides the marking diſtinct Characters, 
and ſelecting pertinent Circumitances, it is hkewile 
neceiſary to leave off in Time, and end imartly. So that 
there is a kind of Drama in forming of a Story, and 
tae Manner of conducting and pointing it is the ſame 
as in an Epigram. It is a miſerable I hing, after one 
hath raiſed the Expectation of the Company by humo- 
rous Characters, and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the 
Matter too far. There is no retreating, and how 
poor is it for a Story-teller to end his Relation by faying, 
That's all! | 

As the chooſing of pertinent Circumſtances. is the 
Life of a Story, and that wherein Humour principally 
conſiſts; ſo the Collectors of impertinent Particulars 
are the very Bane and Opiates of Converfation. Old 
Men are great 'T ranſgrefiors this Way. Poor Ned 
Poppy He's gone was a very Honeſt Man, 
but was fo exceſhvely tedious over his Pipe, that he 
was not to be endured. He knew ſo exactly what they 
had for Dinner when ſuch a Fhing happened; in what 
Ditca his bay Stone-horſe had his Sprain at thet Time, 
and how his Man Fohrz—no, *twas William, ſtarted a 
Hare in the common Field, that he never got to an 
End of his Tale. Then he was extremely particular 
in Marriages and Intermarriages, and Coulins twice 
or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a Thing hap- 

ned at the latter end of Fxiy or the beginning of 
Augu/t, He had a marvcilous Tendency likewiſe to 
Digreſſions: inſomuch that if a conſiderable Perſon 
was mentioned in his Story, he would ſtrait way launch 
out into an Epiſode of him; and again, if in that Per- 
ſon's Story he had Occaſion to remember a third Man, 
he broke Off, and gave us his Hiſtory, and ſo on. He 
R 3 always 
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it 18. always put me in Mind of what Sir Miliam Temple 
i informs us of the T ale-tellers in the North of [reland, 


| | | who are hired to tell Stories of Giants and Inchanters 
5 to lull People afleep. Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, 
FF _ by their Bargain, to go on without ſtopping ; ſo that 
| the Patient hath, by this Benefit, enjoyed a long 
Nap, he is ſure to find the Operator proceeding in 
his Work. Ad procured the hike Effect in me 
the Jaſt Lime I was with him, As he was in the 
third Hour of his Story, and very thankful that his 
Memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the El- 
bow- Chair. He was much affronted at this, till I 
told him, O Friend, jou have your Infirmity, and 4. 
have mine. | LEAVE 1 
But of all Evils in Story- telling, the Humour of 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, 
is the leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandelf and his 
Son give my Lady Lixard great Offence in this 
Particular. Sir — hath what they call a String 
of Stories, which he tells over every Ghri/tmas, When 
our Family viſits there, we are conſtantly, after 
Supper, entertained with the G/2/?onbury Thorn. 
When we have wondered at that a little, , but 
_ Gather, faith the Son, let us have the Spirit in the 
Hood, Aſter that hath been laughed at, Ay, but 
Father, cries the Booby again, tell us how you ſerved 
the Robber. Alack a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a 
Smile, and rubbing his Forchead, 7 have almoſt for- 
got that, but it is @ pleaſant Cunceit to be ſure. Ac- 
75 d. eee he tells that, and twenty more in the ſame 
1 independent Order; and without the leaſt Variation, 
EE i at this Day, as he hath done, to my Knowledge, 
| ever ſince the Revolution. I muſt not forget a 
| 1 very odd Compliment that Sir Harry always makes 
| Y my Lady when he dines here. After Dinner he 
= | ſtrokes his Belly, and ſays with a feigned Concern 
| 4 in his Countenance, Madam, I have leſt by you to- 
Þ day. How fo, Sir Harry? replies my Lady. Ma- 
dam, fays he, I have lit an excellent Stomach, eg | 
i | . this, 
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this, his Son and Heir laughs immoderately, and winks 
upon Mrs. Arnabella. This is the thirty-third. time 
that Sir Harry hath been'thus arch, and I can bear 
it no longer. | | 2 

As the telling of Stories is a great Help and Liſe 

to Converſation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent; in Oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
Mortals, who diſdain every Thing but Mater of 
Fact. Thoſe grave Fellows are my Averſion, who 
lift every Thing with the utmoſt Nicety, and find 
the Malignity of a Lye in a Piece of Humour, puſn- 
ed a little beyond exact 'Fruth. I likewiſe have a 
poor Opinion of thoſe,' who have got a Prick of 
keeping a ſteady Countenance, that cock their Hats, 
and look glum when a pleaſant Thing is ſaid, and aſk, 
Well! and what then? Men of Wit and Parts ſhould 
treat one another with Benevolence; and I will lay 

it down as a Maxim, that if _ ſezm to have a good 
Opinion of another Man's Wit, h will allow you. 


to have Judgment. 


GvuanDIan, Val. I. No. 42. 
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1 Was Yeſterday purſuing the Hint which 1 men- 
tioned in my laſt Paper, and comparing together 
the Induſtry of Man with that of other Creatures; 
in which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtand- 
ing we were obliged by Duty to keep ourſelves in 
conſtant Employ, after the ſame manner as inferior 
Animals are prompted to it by Inſtinct, we fall very 
ſhort of them in this Particular. We are here the 
more inexcuſable, becauſe there is a greater Variety 
of Buſineſs to which we may apply ourſelves. Rea- 
ſon opens to us a large Field of Affairs, which other 
Creatures are not' capable of, Beaſts of Prey, and 
believe of all other Kinds, in their natural State 
of Being, divide their Time between Action and 
Reſt. They are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort 
EE pes ” their 
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their walking Hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking 
ter their Pool, or in conſuſning it. The human 
Nr ecies only, to the great Reproach of our Natures, 
ace filled v. ith Complaints, that the Dey bangs heavy 
on chem, that they di not know what ta de with them- 
elbe s, that they are at a Lofs how to paſs away their 
Time, with many of the like ſhametul- Murmure, 
which we often find in the Mouths of thoſe who are 
ſtiled reaſonable Beings. How monſtrous are ſuch 
Expreſfions among Creatures, who have the Labours 
or the Mind, as well as thoſe of che Body, to furniſh 
tem with proper Employments, who, beſides the 
Buſineſs of their proper Callings and Profeſlions, - "Ws 
apply themſelves to the Duties of Religion, to Me- 
citation, to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſcourſe; 
in a Word, who may <xcrciſe themſelves in the un 
bounded Purſuits of Knowledge and Virtue, and every 
Hour of their Lives make themſelves wilec or better 
than they were before? 985 . 4 
Aite: having been ken up for ones Time i in Wie 
Courſe of Thought, I diverted myſelf with a Book, 
according to my uſual Cuſtom, ia order to unbend 
my Mind before I went to Sleep. The Book I made 
- ule of on this Occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed 
my Thoughts for about en Hour among the Dialogues 
of the Dead, which in all Probability produced the 
following Dream | 
I wes conveyed, merhoazit, i into the Entrance of 
the Infernal Regions, where I faw Rhadamauthus, one 
of the Judges of the Dead, ſeated in his Tribunal 
On his Lei band ſtood the Keeper of Erebus, on his 
Right the Keeper of £1. I was told he fat upon 
We men that Day, there being ſeveral of the Sex lately 
zrrived, who had not yet their Manſions aſſigned 
ibm. I was furprize | to hear him aſk every one 
cf them the ſeme Queſtion, namely, I Hat they had 
Leen doing? Upon this Queſtion being propoſed fo the 
whole Aſlembly, they it. red one upon another, a3 not 
knowing what to anſwer. He then interrogated each 
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of them ſeparately. Madam, fays he, to the firſt of 
them, you have been upon the Earth about fifty 
| Years: What have you been doing all this While? 

Doing, ſays ſhe, really I do not know what I have 
been doing: I defire I ma; have Lime given me to 
recollect. After about half an Hour's Pauſe ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been playing at Crimp ; upon which 


Rhadamanthus beckoned to the Keeper on his Leſt- 


hand, to take her into Cuſtody. And you, Madam, 


ſays the Judge, that Jook with ſuch a foft and lan- 


guiſhing Air; I think you fet out for this Place in 
your nine and twentith Year, what have you been 
doing all this While? I had a great Deal of Bufinets 
on my Hands, favs the, being taken up the firſt twelve 
Years of my Life in dreiling a jointed Baby, and all 
the remaining Part of it in reading Plays and Ro- 
mances. Very well, ſays he, you have employed 
your Time to good Purpoſe. Away with her. Ihe 
next was a plain Country-V/oman gg well, Miftrefs, 
ſays Rhadamanthns, and what have you been doing?” 
An't pleaſe your Worthip, ſays ſhe, I did not hive 
quite forty Years, and in that Lime brought my Huf 
band ſeven Daughters, made him nine thouſand 
Cheeſes, and leſt my eideſt Girl with him, to look 
after his Houſe in my Abſence, and who I may ven- 
ture to ſay is as pretty a Houſewife as any in the 
Country. Rhadamanthus ſiniled at the Simplicity of 


the good Woman, and ordered the Keeper of Ziy/lum 


to take her into his Care. And you, fair Lady, ſays 
he, what have you been doing theie five and thirty 
Years? I have been doing no Hurt, 1 afiure you, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſays he, but 'waat Good 
have you been doing? The Lady was in great Con- 
fuſion at this Queſtion, and not knowing wit to 
anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to ieize her at 
the ſame Time: the one took her by the Hand to 
convey her to Ehſium, the other caught hold of her 
to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus 


obſerving an ingenuous Modeſty in her Countenance 
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and Behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and ſet 
her aſide for a Re- examination when he was more 
at Leifure. An old Woman, of a proud and four - 
Look, preſented herſelf next at the Bar, and bein 
aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, 
hved threeſcore and ten Years in a very wicked 


_ World, and was fo angry at the Behaviour of a 


Parcel of young Flirts, that I paſt mott of my laſt 
Years in condemning the Follies of the Times; I 
I was every Day blaming the ſilly Conduct of People 
about me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed with, 
from falling into the like Errors and Miſcarriages. 
Very well, fays Rhadamanthus, but did you keep 
the fame - watchful Eye over your own Actions? 
Why truly, fays ſhe, I was fo taken up with pub- 
hihing the Faults of others, that I had no Time to 


conſider my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, be 


pleaſed to file off to the Left, and make Room for 
the venerable Matron that ftands behind you. Old 
Gentlewoman, fays he, I think you are fourſcore? 
You have heard the Queſtion, what have you been 
doing ſo long in the World? Ah, Sir! fays ſhe, I 
have been doing what I ſhould nat have done, but 1 
had made a firm Reſolution to have changed my Life, 
1&1 had not been ſnatched off by an untimely End. 
Madam, ſays he, you will pleaſe to follow your 
Leader; and ſpying another of the fame Age, inter- 
rogated her in the fame Form. To which the Ma- 
tron replied, I have been the Wife of a Huſband 


Who was as dear to me in his old Age as in his 


Youth. I have been a Mother, and very happy in 
my Children, whom I have endeayoured to bring u 

in every Thing that is good. My eldeſt Son is bleſt 
by the Poor, and beloved by every one that knows 


bim. I lived within my own F 9 and left it 
h 


much more wealthy than I found it. adamanthus, 
who knew the Value of the old Lady, ſmiled upon 
her in ſuch a manner, that the Keeper of Ehſium, 
who knew his Office, reached out his Hand to * 

| mw * 
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He no ſooner touched her, but her Wrinkles vaniſh- 
ed, her Eyes ſparkled, her Cheeks glow'd with 
Blufhes, and ſhe appeared in full Bloom and Beauty. 
A. young r that this Officer, who 
conducted the Happy to Ehhſium, was fo great a 
Beautifier, longed to be in his Hands, fo that preſ- 
ſing through the Croud, ſhe was the next that ap- 
peared at the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had 
been doing the five and twenty Years that ſhe had 
paſt in the World? I have endeavoured, fays the, 
ever ſince I came to Years of Diſcretion, to make 
myſelf lovely and gain Admirers. In order to it 
I paſt my Lime in bottling up May-dew, invent- 
ing White-waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting out 
Patches, conſulting my Glaſs, ſuiting my Com- 
plexion, tearing off my Tucker, ſinking my Stays 
— Rhadamanthus, without hearing her out, gave 
the Sign to take her off. Upon the Approach of the 
Keeper of Erebus her Colour faded, her Face was 
puckered up with Wrinkles, and her whole Perſon loſt 
in Deformity. CE pes 15 | 

J was then ſurprized with a diſtant Sound of a 
whole Troop of Females that came forward laugh- 
ing, ſinging and dancing. I was very delirous to 
know the Reception they would meet with, and 
withal was very apprehenſive,” that Rhadamanthus 
would ſpoil their Mirth: But at their nearer Approach 
the Noiſe grew ſo very great that it awakened me. 


1 lay ſome Time reflecting in myſelf on the Odd- 


neſs of this Dream, and could not forbear aſking we 
own Heart, what I was doing? I anſwered myſelt, 
that I was writing Guardians. If my Readers make 
as good a Uſe of this Work as I deſign they ſhould, 
1 hope it will never be imputed to me as a Work that 
is vain and unprofitable. | 
I fall conclude with recommending to them the 
fame ſhort Self-Examination, If every one ot them 
frequently lays his Hand upon his Heart, and conſi- 


ers 
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ders what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or: What is worfe, the vicious Moments of Life, lift 
up his Mind when it is running on in à Series of in- 

different Actions, and encourage him when he is en- 
gaged in thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. In 
a Word. it will very much alleviate that Guilt which 
tie beſt of Men have Reaſon to acknowledge in their 
daily Conſeſſions, of leaving undene thoſe Things which: 
th ou rht to bave done, and doing the Things which 
they cugot not ts have done. | 455 | 


* GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 158. 
„% Ä 2. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


A LADY of my Acquaintance, for whom I have 

o much Reſpect to be eaſy while ſhe is doing an in- 
d&{creet Ahon, has given Occaſion to this. Trouble: 
Ihe is a Widow, to whom the Indulgence of a tender 
Huſband has intruſted the Management of a very great 
Fortune, and a Son about fixteen, both which ſhe is 
extremely fond of. I he Boy has Parts of the middle 
Size, neither ſhining nor deſpicable, and has pailed the 
common Exerciſes of his Years with tolerable Adyan- 


tage, but is withal what you would call a forward 


_ Youth : By the [Help of this laſt Qualificatien, which 


ſerves as a Varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make 
the beſt Uſe of his Learning, and diſpley it at full 
Length upon all Occaſions, Laſt Summer he diſtin- 
guithed himſelf two or three Limes very remarkably, 
dy puzzling tie Vicar before an Aſſembly of molt of 
the Ladies in the Neighbourhood ; and from fuch 
weighty Conſiderations as theſe, as it too often unfor- 
tunately falls out, the Mother is become invincibly 
perſuaded that her Son is a great Scholar ; and that to 
chain him down to the ordinary Methods of Education 


with others of his Age, would be to cramp his Fa- 


culties, 
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culties, and do an irreparable Injurytto his wonderful 
Capacity). n , 2 EY 

- happened to: viſit at the Houſe laſt Week, and miſ- 
ſing the young Gertleman at the Tea- Fable, Where 
he ſeldom fails to bſficiate, could not upon fo extraor-” 
dinary a Circumſtance avoid: inquiring: after him. My: 
Lady told me, he was gone out with her Wong in 
order to make ſome Preparations for their Equipage 
for that the intended very ſpeedily to carry him to tra- 
vel. The Oddneſs of the Expreſlon ſhock'd me a 
little; however, I ſoon recovered myſelf enough to 
let her know, that all I was willing to ußcerſtand 
by it was, that ſhe deſigned this Summer to ſthew: 
her Son his Eſtate in a diſtant County, in Which he 
has never yet been. But ſhe ſoon took care to rob: 
me of that agreeable Miſtake, and let me into the 
Whole Affair, She enlarged upon young "Maſter's 
prodigious Improvements, and his comprehenſive 
Knowledge of all Book- Learning; concluding, that 
it was now high Time he ſhould be made acquainted: 
with Men and Things; that ſhe had reſolved he 
ſhould make the Four of France and 7raly, but 
could not bear to have him out of her Sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 5 

I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Re- 
ſolution, but found imyſelt not in a fit Humour to 
meddle with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoſt 
and delicate Pouch imaginable: I was afraid of drop- 
ping ſomething that might: ſeem to bear hard either 
upon the Son's Abilities, or the Mother's Diſcretion 


. being ſenſible that in both theſe Cafes, tho ſup- 


ported with all the Powers of Reaſon, I ſhould, in- 
ſtead of gaining her Ladyſhip over to my- Opinion, 
only expoſe, myſelf to her Diſeſteem; I therefore im- 
mediately determined to refer the whole Matter to the 
SPROTATOR 1) 50093 $5: 23 97 e 
When I came to reflect at Night, as my Cuſtom 
is, upon the Occurrences of the Day, I could — 
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but believe that this Humo 
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r of: carrying a Boy te 
travel in his Mother's Lap, and that upon Pretence 
of learning Men and Things: is a Caſe of an extra- 


ordinary Nature, and carries on it a particular Stamp 


of Folly, I did not remember to have met with its 
Parallel within the Compaſs of my Obſervation, tho? 
L could call to Mind ſome not extremely unlike it: 
From hence my Thoughts took Occaſion to ramble 
into the general Notion of Travelling, as it is now 
made a Part of Education. Nothing is more fre- 
quent than to take a Lad from Grammar and Taw, 
and under the Tuition of ſome poor Scholar, who 
is willing to be baniſhed for thirty Pounds a Year, 
and a little Victuals, fend him crying and ſniveling 
into foreign Countries. Thus he ſpends his Time as 
Children do at Puppet-Shows, and with much the 
ſame Advantage, in ſtaring and gaping at an ama- 


'zing Variety of ſtrange Things ; ſtrange indeed to 


one who is not prepared to. comprehend: the Reaſons 
and Meaning of them; while he ſhould be laying the 
ſolid Foundations of Knowledge in his Mind, and 
furniſhing it with juſt Rules to dire& his future Pro- 
2 in Life under ſame fkilful Maſters of the Art of 
nſtruction. 5 4 2 vb; „ e ; 

Can there be a more aftoniſhing Thought in Na- 
ture, than to conſider how Men ſhould fall into ſo 
paipable a Miſtake? It is a large Field, and may 
very well exerciſe a ſpcightly Genius; but I don't re- 
member you have yet taken a Turn in it. I wiſh, 
Sir, you would make People underſtand, that Travel 
is really the laſt Step to be taken in the Inſtitution of 
Youth; and to ſet out with it, is to begin where 


* mould enßc. 


Certainly the true End of viſiting foreign Parts, is 
to look into their Cuſtams and Policies, and obſerve in 
what Particulars they excel or come ſhort of our own; 
to unlearn ſome odd Peculiarities in our Manners, and 


wear off ſuch aukward Stiffneſſes and Affectations in 


our 
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our Behaviour, as poſſibly may have been contracted 
from conſtantly aſſociating with one Nation of Men, 
| oy a more free, general, and mixed Converſation. 

ut how can any of theſe Advantages be attained by 


one who. is a mere Stranger to the Cuſtoms and 


Policies of his native Country, and has not yet fixed 
in his Mind the firſt Principles of Manners and 
Behaviour? To endeavour it is to build a gaudy 
Structure without any Foundation; or, if I may be 
allowed the Expreſſion, to work a rich Embroidery 
upon a Cob-web. | | 

Another End of Travelling, which deſerves to be 


conſider'd, is the improving our Taſte of the beſt Au- 


thors of Antiquity, by ſeeing the Places where they 
hved, and of which they wrote ; to cempare the na- 
tural Face of the Country with the Deſcription they 


have given us, and obſerve how well the Picture 


agrees with the Original. This muſt certainly be a 
moſt charming Exerciſe to the Mind that is rightly 
turn'd for it; beſides that, it may in a good Meaſure 
be made ſubſervient to, Morality,” if the Perſon is ca- 
pable of drawing ju{t Concluſions concerning the 
Uncertainty of human 'I ings, from the ruinous 
Alterations Time and Barbarity have brought upon 
fo many Palaces, Cities and whole Countries, which 
make the moſt illuſtrious Figure in Hiſtory. And 
this Hint may be not a little improved by examining 
every little Spot of Ground that we find celebrated as 
the Scene of ſome famous Action, or retaining any 
Footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or fome ſuch 
great virtuous Man. A nearer View of any ſuch 
Particular, tho” really little and trifling in itſelf, may 
ſerve the more powerfully to warm a generous Mind 
to an Emulation of their Virtues, and a greater Ar- 
dency of Ambition to imitate their bright Examples, 
if it comes duly tempered and prepared for the Im- 


preflion. But this I believe you'll hardly think thoſe 


to be, who are ſo far from entering into the Senſe 


and 
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and. Spirit of the Antients, that they don't yet un- 
derſtand their Language with any Exattnefs. 
But I have Kok 'd from my Purpoſe, which was 
only to dele you to fave, if poſtible, a fond Enghſh 
Mother, and Mother's wn Son, from being ſhewn 
a ridiculous. Spectacle thro“ the moſt polite Parts of 
Europe. Pray tell them, that tho' to be Sea-fick, 
or; jumbled in an outlandiſh Stage- Coach, may per- 
haps be healthful for the Conftitution' of the Body, 
Lea it is apt to cauſe ſuch a Dizzinels in young ey 
Fac as too often Jaits their Lite- time. e 
1 * Py 65 
el Tour meft humble Servant, | 
po m—_ pe? © Pu Homebred. 
EW OED Vol. V. No. 304. 


Vkrus. 
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. RE are pat ſew Men, who are not 555 


tious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation or 


Country where they live, and of growing conſidera- 
bie among thoſe with whom they converſe. There 
is a Kind of Grandeur and Reipect, which the mean- 
eſt and moſt inſigniſicant Part of Mankind endeavour 
to procure in che little Circle of their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. THe pooreſt Meciuanic, nay the Man 
who lives upon common Alms, gets him his Set of 
Admirers, and delights in that Superority which he 
8 over thoſe who are in ſome Reſpects beneath 

1 

All Superiority and Pe- eminence that one Man 
can have over another, may be reduced to the Notion 
of Quality, which conſidered at large, is either that 
of F ortune, Body, or Mind. "The firſt is that which 
conſiſts in Birth, Title, or Riches; and is the moſt 
foreign to our Naturee, and what we can the leaſt call 
our own of any of the three Kinds of Quality. In 


Relation to the Body, _ — from 1 ealth, ; 
Strength, 
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Strength, or Beauty; which are nearer to us, and 
more a Part of ourfelves than the ſormer. Quality, 

as it regards the Mind, has its Riſe from Knowledge 

or Virtue; and is that which is more effential to us, 
and more intimately united with us than either of the 

other two. | 3 ä 
As Virtue is themoſt reaſonable and genuine Source 
of Honour, we generally: find in Litles an Intima- 
tion of ſome. particular Merit that ſhould recommend 
Men to the high Stations which they poſſeſs.  Holi- 

neſs is aſcribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Se- 
renity or Mildneſs of Lemper to ks Excellence 

or Perfection to Ambaſſadors ; Grace to Archbiſhops ;- 

Honour to Peers; Worſhip or Venerable Behaviour 


. 


to Magiſtrates; and Reverence, which is of the ſame. 


Import .as the former, to the inferior Clergy. 
5 The , f 


— 


a true Light. A poor dilpirited Sinner lies trembling. 
under the A 

on; and is a | - 
linefs does? Another hears himſelf. addreſſed to un- 


K. 2 ; CIS "© 8 ; 
der the Title of Highneſs or Excellency, no lies un- 


der ſuch. mean Circumſtances of Mortality as are 
the. Diſgrace of Human Nature. Titles at ſuch 
a Time look rather lice: Inſults: and Mockery than 
The: Truth of it is, Honours are in this World 
under no Regulation; true Quality is neglected, Vir- 
tue is oppreſſed, and Vice triumphant. The laſt 


Day will rectify this Diſorder, and aſſign to every 


one a Station ſuitable to the Dignity of his Charac- 
ter; Ranks will be then adjuſted, and Precedency 
ſet right. „ AAR. nn 7 

Men in Scripture are called Strangers and Sgieurn- 
ers upon Earth, and Lite-a Pilgrimage. Several Hea- 
then, as well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſame 
Kind of Metaphor, have repreſented the World as 
an. Inn, which was only deſigned to furmfh us wien 


Accom- 


Death- bed ſhews the Emptineſs of Titles in 


pprebenſions of eee 
zed by a grave Attendant hom his Ho- 
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Accommodations in this our Paſſage. It is therefore 
very abſurd to think of ſetting up our Reſt before we 
come to our Journey's End, and not rather to take 
Care of the Reception we ſhall there meet, than to 
fix our Thoughts on the little Conveniencies and Ad- 
vantages which we enjoy one above another in the 
Way to it. 3 oh RES: 
© "Epittetus makes uſe of another Kind of Alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to in- 
cline us to be fatished with the Poſt in which Provi- 
dence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a 
Theatre, where every one has a Part allotted to him. 
The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act 
his Fart in Perfection. We may indeed ſay, that 
our Part does not ſuit us, and that we could act ano- 
ther better. But this (ſays the Philoſopher) is not 
our Buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to 
excel in the Part which is given us. If it be an im- 
8 one, the Fault is not in us, but in him who 
caft our ſeveral Parts, and is the great Diſpoſer 
WT TSS TREES 
The Part that was ated by this Philoſopher him- 
ſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a Slave, His Motive to Contentment in this 
Particular, receives a very great Enforcement from 
the above mentioned Contideration, if we remember 
that our Parts in the other World will be new. caff, 
and that Mankind will be there ranged in different 
Stations of Superiority and Pre-eminence, in Pro- 
portion as they have here excelled one another in Vir- 
tue, and performed in their ſeveral Poſts of Life the 
Duties which belong to them. „„ 
There are many beautiful Paſſages in the little Apo- 
cryphal Book, entitled, The M iſuom of Solomon, to 
ſet forth the Vanity of Honour, and the like _— 
ral Bleſſings whichare in fo great Repute among Men, 
and to comfort thoſe who have not the Poſſeſſion of 
them. It repreſents in very warm and noble TROP 
; | e of 
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this Advancement of a good Man in the other World, 


and the great Surpriſe which it will produce among 
thoſe who are his Superiors in this. Then ſhall the 
righteous Man fland in great Boldneſs before the Face 
of ſuch as have affliftted him, and made no Account of his. 
Labours, Mben they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with 
terrible Fear, and ſball be amazed at the Strangeneſs 
of his Salvation, ſo far beyond all that they locked fon. 
And. they repenting and groaning for Auguiſh of Spirit, 
ſhall ſay within themſelues; This was he wham we 
had fometime in Deriſian, and a Proverb of Reproach. 
We Fools accounted bis Life Madneſs, and his End ta 
be without Honour. How is he numbered amang' the 
Children of God, and his Lot is among the Saints! 
If the P 
that is paſſed away in Vanity, and among the Sha- 
dows of Pomp and Greatneſs, he may fee it finely 
drawn in the ſame Place. In the mean Time, ſince 
it 1s neceſſary in the preſent Conſtitution of "Things, 
that Order and Diſtinction ſhould be kept in the 
World, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the 
9 Stations in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others 
in Virtue, as much as in Rank, and by their Hu- 
manity and Condeſcenſion make their Superiority 
eaſy and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; 
and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are in meaner Poſts 
of Life, would conſider how they may better their 
Condition hereafter, and by juſt Deference and Sub- 
miſſion to their Superiors, make them happy in thoſe 
Bleſſings with which Providence has thought fit to 


diſtinguiſh them. a 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 219. 
WES TMINSTER-A BBE. 


\ Y HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 
walk by myſelf in J/eftminſter- Abbey; where the 
Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which it is 

: | | | applied, 


eader would ſee the Deſcription of a Life 
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d, g, and the 
Condition of the People who lie in it, are apt to fill 
the Mind with a Kind ot Melancholy, or rather 
Thoughtfulneſs, that is not difagreeable. I Yeſter- 
day ew a whole Afternoon in the Church-yard, 
the Cloiſters, and the Church, amuſing myſelf with 
the Fombſtones and Inſcriptions that I met with 


in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the Dead. Moſt of 
them recorded nothing elſe of the buried Perſon, 


but that he was born upon one Day and died upon 
another: The whole Hiſtory of his Life being com- 
prehended in thoſe two Circumftancee, that are com- 
mon to all Mankind. I could not but look upon 

thoſe * Regiſters of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or 
Marble, as a Kind of Saryr upon the departed Per- 


; fons ; who had left no other Memorial of them, but 


that they were born and that they died. 

Upon my going into the Church, I entertained my- 
ſelf with the digging of a Grave; and ſaw in every 
Shovel-ful of 1t that was. thrown up, the Fragment 
of a Bone or Skull intermixt with a Kind of freſh 
mouldering Earth that ſome Time or other had a 
Place in the Compoſition of an human Body. Upon 
this I began to conſider with myſelf what innumer- 
able Multitudes of People lay confuſed together un- 
der the Pavement of that ancient Cathedral; how 
Men and Women, Friends and Enemies, Prieſts 
and Soldiers, Monks and Prebencaries, were crum- 
bled amongſt one another, and blended together in 
tae ſame common Mats; how Beauty, Strength, and 
Youth, with Old Age, Weakneſs, and Deformity, lay 
undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame promiſcuous Heap of 
Matter. | 5 

After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were in the Lump; I examined it 
more particularly by the Accounts which I found on 
leveraliof the Monuments which are raiſed in every 
Quarter of that antient Tabrick. Some of them 

| were 
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were covered with ſuch extravagant Epitaphs, that | 

if it were poſſible for the dead Perſon to be ac. 

quainted with them, he would bluſh at. the Praiſes 1 

which his Friends have beſtowed upon him. There 4 

are others ſo exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the 3 j 

Character of the Perſon departed in Greet or Hebrew, I 

and by that Means are not underſtood once in a _ Ki 

Twelve-month. In the poetical Quarter, I found - wb 
| there were Pocts who had no Monuments, and Mo- i itt 

| numents who had no Poets; I obſerved indeed that ' i 
] the preſent War had filled the Church with many of 1 
| theſe uninhabited Monuments which had been erected Fi 
4 to the Memory of Perſons whoſe Bodies were per- FR 

| ' haps. buried in the Plains of Blenbeim, or in the Boſom YA 
1 of the Ocean. . 1 
] could not but be very much delighted with ſeveral | 

modern Epitaphs, which are written with great El. 

gance of Expreſſion and Juſtneſs of Thought, and $1! 

3 therefore do Honour to the Living as well as to the [| 
1 Dead. As a Foreigner is very apt to conceive 1 
I Idea of the Ignorance or Politeneſs of a Nation from F161 
: the Turn of their public Monuments and Inſcriptions, 4 
I they ſhould be ſubmitted to the PerufaF of Men of Fi 
3 Learning and Genius before they are put in Execu- KY 
1 tion. Sir Cloudeſley Shove's Monument has very of- = 7 
N ten given me great Offence: Inſtead of the brave tj 
1 rough Engliſo Admiral, which was the diſtinguiſhing oy 
4 Character of that plain gallant Man, he is repreſented 1 
Y on his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in aa | 
= long Perriwig, and repoſing himſelf upon Velvet | 
* Cuthions under a Canopy of State. The Inferip- 3 
- tion is anſwerable to the Monument ; for inſtead of 1 
I | _ celebrating the many remarkable Actions he had per- | | 
Z formed in the Service of his Country, it acquaints us A 
3 only with the Manner of his Death, in waich it was | 1 
Y impoſlible for him to reap any Honour. The Dutch: | 
= whom we are apt to defpiſe for Want of Genius, ſhew | s 
= an infinitely greater Taſte of Antiquity and Polite- Y 
= | neſs 1 
: ; 
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neſs in their Buildings and Works of this Nature, 
than what we meet with in thoſe of our own Country. 
The Monuments of their Admirals, which have been 
erected at the public Expence, repreſent them like 
themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral Crowns and 
_ naval Orraments, with beautiful Feſtoons of Sea- 
weed, Shells, and Coral. 

But to return to our Subject: I have left the Repo- 
ſitory of our Zngi;h Kings for the Contemplation of 
another Day, when I ſhall find my Mind diſpoſed for 
ſo ſerious an Amuſement. I know that Entertain- 
ments of this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal 
Thoughts in timorous Minds, and gloomy Imagi- 
nations; but for my own Part, though I am always 
ſerious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a View of Nature in her deep 
and folemn Scenes, with the fame Pleaſure as in her 
moſt gay and delightful ones. By this Means I can 
improve myſelf with thoſe Objects, which others con- 

ſider with Terror. When I look upon the Tombs 
of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies in me; 
when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every inor- 
dinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the Grief 
of Parents upon a T omb-ſtone, my Heart melts with 
Compaſſion ; when I ſee the Tomb of the Parents 
themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving for 
thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow : When -I ſee 
Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when I con- 
ſider rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy 
Men: that divided the World with their Conteſts and 
Diſputes, I reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on 
the little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of 
Mankind. When I read the ſeveral Dates of the 
'Tombs, of ſome that died Yeſterday, and ſome fix 
hundred Years ago, I conſider that great Day when 
we ſhall all of us be Contemporaries, and make our 
Appearance together, Digs | 
| 9 5 SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 26. 
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YARICO, her Story. 


' t F 


'A'p TE TTA is viſited by all Perſons of both Sexes, 


who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. She 
is in that Time of Life which is neither affected with: 
the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age ; and her 
Converſatien is ſo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence 

that ſhe is agreeable both to the Young and the Old; 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without being in the leaſt 
blameable: and as the is out of the Track of any 


amorous or ambitious Purſuits of her own, her Viſi- 
tants entertain her with Accounts of themſelves ve 


freely, whether _ — their Paſſions or their 
Interefts. I made her a Viſit this Afternoon, having 
been formerly introduced to the Honour of her Ac- 
quaintance, by my Friend WII Hoxneycoms, who 


has prevailed upon her to admit me ſometimes into her 


Aſſembly, as a civil inoffenſive Man. I found her 
accompanied with one Perſon only, a Common: place 
Talker, who, upon my Entrance, aroſe, and after a 


very flight 3 ſat down again; then turning to 


Arietta, purſued his Diſcourſe, which I found was 


upon the old Topic of Conſtancy in Love. He went 


on with great Facility in repeating what he talks every 
Day of his Life; and with the Ornaments of inſigni- 
ficant Laughs and Geſtures enforced his Arguments 
by Quotations. outzof Plays and Songs, which allude 
to the Perjuries of the Fair, and the general Levity 
of Women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine more than 
ordinarily in his talkative Way, that he might inſult 
my Silence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a Woman 
of Arietta's Taſte and Underſtanding. She had often 
an Inclination to interrupt him, but could find no Op- 
portunity, till the Larum ceaſed of itſelf ; which it 
did not till he had * and murdered the cele- 
4 


brated Story of the Epheſian Matron. E 
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When ſhe had 2 little recovered herſelf from the 
ſerious Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following 
Manner . | 

Sir, When I 8 how . new all vou 
haye {aid on this Subjecd is, and that the Story you 
have given us is not quite two Thouſand Years old, 
J cannot but think. it a Piece of Preſumption to dil 
pute with you: But your Quotations put me in mind 
of the Fable of the Lion and the Man. The. Man 
Walking with that noble Animal, ſhewed him, in the 
Oſtentation of Human Superiority, a Sign of a Man 
killing a Lion. .Upon which the Lion ſaid very 
juitly, Ve Liens are nine of. us,Painters, elſe we could 

Hero a hundred Men killed , Lions, for one Lion killed 
by a Man, Lou Men are Writers, Ja can repreſent 
us Women as unbecoming as you pleaſe in your 
Works, while we are unable to return the Injury, 
Such a Writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated Pe. 
tronius, who invented the pleafant Aggravations of 
the F railty of the” Ephfian Lady; but when we con- 
fider this Queſtior between the - i which has been 
either a Point of Diſpute or Raillery. ever fince there 
were Men and Wornen, let us take Facts from plain 
People, .and from ſuch as have not either Ambition 
or eie to embelliſh their Narrations with any 
Beauties of Imagination. I was the other Day amu- 
ſing mylelf with Z:gor's Account of Barbadoes;, and, 
in Aides to your well-wrought Tale, I will give 
you (as it dwells upon my Memory) out ot that honeſt 
Traveller, in his fifty fifth Page, the Hiſtory of [nike 
and Tarico. 
Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty Yon, | 
embarked in the Downs on the good Ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the 7: e/t- Indies, on the 16th of 
2 1674, in order to improve his Fortune by 
rade and Merchandiſe. Our Adventurer was the 
third Son of an eminent Citizen, who had taken par- 
ticular Care to inſtil into his Mind an early Love of 
4 Gain, 
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| SPECTATORS,”TATLERS, Or. 35 
Gain, by making him a perfect Maſter of Number?! F 
and con equently giving him à quick View of Los ? 
and Advantage, aud preventing the natural ImRuff s 

of his Palo, by Prepoſſeſſion towards bis Intent 5 
Wich a Mind thus e had a Perfon „ 
every ayay agreeable, a rud in his Cos ©! 
tenance, Strength in his Lan bs with with Ringlers/of ta 3 
Hair looſely flowing on his Shoulders. It happened, 1 
in the Courſe of the Voyage, that the Achilles, in . 
ſome Difrefs, put into 4 Creek on the Mam r 
Americas: 44 I of Proviſions. len Fauth, 


who is the Here of my Story, a nong others went 
aſhore on this Qcecaſion:: From their ſirſt Landing 1 
they were obſerved by a Party of Indiaus hi hid 1 
themſelves in the Woods for that Purpoſs. hs 
Engliſh unadviſedly marched a great Diſtance front 1 
the Shore into the Country, and were intercepted by = 
the Natives, who flew. the greateſt Number ot them; 1 
Our Adventurer eſcaped among others, by Hying-1 into „ 


2 Foreſt. Upon his coming into a remote |; 
leſs Part of the Wood, he threw himſelf,” tired, and 
breathleſs, on a little Hillock, when an Indian Maid 
ruſhed from a Thicket behind him. After the hrt 
Surprize, they appeared mutually -agreeable: to each 4 

other. If the 2 was highly charmed with: the 
Limbs, Features, and wild Graces of the 'naked S} 
American; the American was [no leſs taken with the of 

Dreſs, Complexion, and Shape! of 'aniEuropedn,' co- 
vered from Head to Foot. Ihe ſadian gro imme 
diately enamoured of him, and conſequently ſolicitous 
for his Preſervation. She therefore conveyed him to 
a Cave, where ſhe gave himoa delicious Repaſt of 
Fruits, and ded him to a Stream to: Nake his Thirſt. 
In the midft of theſe good Offices, the would ſome- 
times play with his Hair, and delight, in the Oppoſi- 
BY tion oft its Colour to that of her Fingers: Then open 4 

1 his Boſom, then laugh at him for covering it. She jo | 
XX  mwaz,it ſeems, a- Perſon of Diſtinction, for ſhe every, 
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Day came to him in a different Dreſs, of the molt | 
beautiful Shells, Bugles, and Bredes. She likewiſe 
brought Him a great many Spoils, which her other 


vers had preſented to her, fo that his Cave Was 


nchly: adorned with all the ſpotted Skins of Beaſts, 


and moſt Party-coloured Feathers of Fowls,/ which 


that World afforded. To make his Confinement 
alk F e ſhe would carry him in the Duſk of 
or by the Favour of Moonlight, to 

ere 1 and Solitudes, and ſhew him 


| bows rk lie down in Safety, and fleep; amidſt the 


Falls ef Waters and Melody of Nightingales. | Her 

Part was to watch and hold ng awake in her Arms, 
for ſear of her ee and awake him on Oc- 
cdſions to conſult his Safety. In this manner did the 


> Lovers paſs away their a till they had learned a 


wage of their own, in which the Voyager com- 
municated to his Miſtreſs, how happy he ſhould be 
to have her in his Country, where ſhe ſhould be 
cloathed in ſuch Silks as his Waiſtcoat was made 
of, and carried in Houſes dran by Horſes, without 
being expoſed: to Wind or Weather: All this he 

promiſed her the: Enjoyment of, without ſuch Fears 
Mr Alarms as they were there tormented with, In 
this tender Correſpondence theſe Lovers lived for 
ſeveral Months, when Yar, inftructed by her Lover, 


_- diſcouered:a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which: ſhe. made 
Signals e and in the Night, with the utmoſt Joy and 
Satisfaction, accompanied him to a Ship's Crew of 


his Countrymen, bound for Bur badocs. When a Veſ- 
ſel from the Main arrives in that Iſland, it ſcems 


the Planters come to the Shore, where there is an 


immediate Market of the Indians and view e e 7 


eu us of Horſes and Ox“ en. 


To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Eugl i Territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his 
Loſs of Fime, and to weigh with himſelf how many 
22 8 Imereſt of his W he had loſt during his - 

"Oy 
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Stay with Tarico. This Thought made the youn 
Man very penſive and careful what Account he ſhould 
be able to give his Friends of his Voyage. Upen this 
Confideration, the prudent and Rug fu Man fold 3 
Yarico to a Barbadian Merchant; notwithſtanding 1 
that the poor Girl, to incline him to commiſerate her 
Condition, told him that ihe. was with Child by him: 
But he only made uſe of that Information, to rife in 
his Demands upon the Purchaſer. *| 
I was fo touched with this Story (which I think 2 
ſhould be always a Counterpart to the Epheſian Ma- Ps. 
F tron) that I left the Room with Tears in my Eyes; 
2 which a Woman of Arietta's Good Senſe, did, I am 
1 ſure, take for greater Applauſe, than any Compli- 
ments I could make her. | I 28 
ate in e664 SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 11. 
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Y Tux PuBLISHER of theſe Two Volumes has juſt. 
E rinted in two Volumes likewiſe, (price Six Shilling) . = 
Z The BeauTits of the RAMBLER, IDLER, ADYEN- | 
: _ _ TURER, CONNOISSEUR, and WoRLD.. 
; = Which may be had with the Beauties of the Spec- 
= MF - tator, Tatler, nnd Guardian, or ſeparately. 
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F ALSO THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTIONS? 1 


* RECREATION for YOUTH. A uſeful and 'F 
— entertaining Epitome of Geography and Brography. - 4 
| 


The firſt part comprizing a General View of the 
mY | 1 ſeveral 
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ſeveral Empi ires, Kin ems, Re 2ubli "State re- 
markable In os f 51 8 
Lakes; with their Situation, Extent, Capital, Popu- 
lation, Produce, Arts, Religion, and Commerce: in- 

cluding the Diſcoveries of Capt. Cook, and others. 
The 7 e Part including the lives of. the moſt ſa- 
mous men who have flouriſhed in Great Britain, 
and its Cs. By. Joan PATERSON, SER 
Weg. 35.04 . 


p The title pe e of this book. ſufficiently "6 


© Its contents. "The uſefulneſs of theſe kind of com- 


ndiums has been long admitted, and it is but 


4 ice to acknowledge that the preſent volume 
te contains a great variety of entertainment and in- 
formation, and will be found ſerviceable to thoſe 
& for whole uſe it is compiled. The ſecond part is 
an abridgment of the Biographical Dictionary, in 
< twelve volumes octavo, mentioned in a former 
« magazine; and the preſent Compiler has judiciouſly 
omitted many perſons, Who, from their inſignifi- 
* cance or want of character, did not deſerve a place 
« in that otherwiſe very meritorious en e 


Vide the Kaen Fuß 87. 


= | Addreſjed to Hearts of Senſhi billy: . 
The BEAUTIES& of 5TERNE, containing the moſt 
intereſting and entertaining parts of that elegant and 
much admired writer, particularly the ſtories of Le- 
fevre, Corporal Trim, Trim's Brother, the Fille de 
Chimbre: Dead Afs, Maria, the Sword, the Starling, 
the Setmon on à bad Conſcience, the Hiſtory of 4 
V/ atch-Coat, ſeveral. familiar Letters to Eliza and 
others, aid a variety of Anecdotes; to which is ad- 
4e. Nis Life, The .ninth edition, very much en- 
Wgech I ornamented | with ſeveral FR wo 


n 


duntains, Seas, Rivers, -and 
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Batu letty publified for G. Kearlley, Flet-frect. [ 
An Abridgment of all Capt. COOK Voyages a 4 


1 the World; containing a faithful relation of 
the intereſting tranſactions in each voyage, particu- 
larly thoſe relative to the death of Capt. Cook, with 


* . \ . 
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a ſketch of his life. Alſo Capt. Furneaux's Account 1 
of his proceedings during the ſeparation of the ſhips. k 
The head of Capt. Cook, neatly engraved from the p 
Royal Society's medal, with a chart of the new diſ- ; 
coveries and the tracks of the ſhips, and various othes  _Þ} 
PLaTEs are likewiſe given with this abridgment. =. 
Thoſe who ſuperintend the education of youth Mm 


cannot put a more acceptable work in their hands, 

than theſe late Voyages of Diſcovery, which abound. 

with intereſting dcicrtptions and entertaining narra- 

tive. — 

— The firſt volume contains the firſt and 88880 
: Voyages; and the ſecond volume the third and laſt ; i 
Voyage. Each may be had ſeparate. The Fult F 

and Second V oyages for 3s. ewes, and the Third . > 

for 45. ſewed. 


The four Allowing Articles will be found exceedingly * 

— uſeful to thoſe who make Excurſions into the | 
Countries they deſcribe, and are the only portable q 
Accounts that can be depended upon. Ihe aps F 


are accurate, and the new Regulations relative to 

Travellers, by Polt or otherwiſe, are all carefully | 
of corrected. | l 

The GENTLEMAN's GUIDE, j in bis TOUR — 
through FRANCE. With a correct MAr of all the 


Poſt- Roads, the eXpence "of travelling in a Polite 
Chaiſe, Stage- coach, or inland Water-carriage. Ailo, | 
the diftances of the Towns, , and the beſt Houſes of 1 
Accommodation. The Ninth Edition, with conſider- | 
able additions, ; Pris 108.3 by 5. G4. nalk- bound. 81 _ = 
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Beads lately Puublibed for G. Kearſley, Fleet Arrert. 


be GENTLEMAN's GUIDE in his TOUR 
7 trough TTALY. With a correct Map, and direc- 
* tions for trevelling in that country; alſo a deſcription 
of every: place worthy a ſtranger's notice, particular- 
y Rene, Naples, Venice, Genoa, Florence, c. Sc. 
rice 48. Gd. half-bound. 1 
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© A'Sketch ofa TOUR through SWISSER LAND. 


1 With an accurate Map. Price 28. half-bound. 

4 8 - 

1 The TOUR of Holland, Dutch Brabant, the 
[ Auſtrian Netherlands, and part of France; in which 
# is included a deſcription of Paris and its environs. 
— A new edition, corrected and improved, with a Map 
+ of Holland and the Netherlands, from the laſt ſurveys, 
* Price 3s. 6d. half- bound. 5 


The Critical Review ſpeaking of the Tour of Swiſ- 
g ſerland ſays, This little book is deſigned for the 
= - & pocket of the traveller; and it contains an account 
| « of the curioſities and other circumſtances, which 


aka. 


7 “ properly adapt it for this purpoſe. The author 
3 “ aims at being uſeful, and at giving information, 
« without diſplaying his own importance, or collect- 

f ing what may be of little ſervice; he bas ſucceed- 
j © ed fo well, that we ſcarcely find an uſeleſs word; 
| « and if it had not been attributed to Mr. Martyn, 

3 © & profeſſor of botany at Cambridge, we ſhould have 
| 4 derceived that it was the production of one, who 
\ « knew not only when to ſpeak, but the more difficult 
# s taſk of being ſilent,” | 
f Of the Tour of Italy he fays, © this is the work 
f e of the ſame author to whom we are indebted for the 
© Tour through Swiſſerland, and it is executed in 
| | « the 


a. ? of procuring bills of exchange, the "diſtance of _ : 


Boot: la tely publiſhed for G. Kearſley, Plett Nrech 


4 the fame manner. The journey of Italy i is more 
0 extenſive; it comprehends a greater variety of ob-::. |: 2. 
D jects, and the affiſtance required are more ni by | Nr 5 
cus: but it is not filled with uſeleſs materials. „ 
= * money current in each Nate, its value, the ian 


© towns, and "the face or appearance of the we ti] 
“ through which: the traveller mult my 1 a 


© uſual obſervations, are. 0 1k 47 
5 ie great Re 2 130 


A Arsen N to my 1 e e 
Ba TAlN, containing a Catalogue of "Antiquities, + 
Houſes, Parks, Plantation: Scenes, and Situations 
in England and 7 by boy lth Mr. 1 . 

5 Small 8vo. 2s. 
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This is an oſttul Kttle wok! as it es cut, 8 £4 
« a conciſe manner, ſome of the moſt remarkable b-- 


« jects in the different counties of Great Britain.“ 
* the; lame Review. 


Advice to the OFFICERs of the BRITISH Aut | 


with the addition of fore 1 to the Drum rand 
Time . 1 


| Ritieulum, „ 
Fortius et melius plerumque ſecut res. 


Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch'd and mov'd, by ridicule alone. 


The E IG RT EDITION. „ 


To which is now added, ſome advice to the Oc. 
fibers of the, Ordnance, and the Secretary at War, 


Price 28, Gd. N 5 1 
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„ eee ry ' By Ms HELM = 8 15 
„„ Price Six Mulliegs lewed.. 0 i 
- * ai! 8 E 4 10 =: 3 | 
9 8 - The iAdveiltures'of Moneizxus Provexct, Gen, 
is 9. n ds. Don Riz now Exact of 2 23 
| the Hero of the EL TSIHNMAN'Ss Fox TNT GHT at 
„ ; FARIS} including the Hiſtory of his Companions, M. 
Tzquire, MI. 1 Loma e de: MV acger, ant 
+ Madembiſche Marianne. Traullated from the T rench, 
3 2 vols; 45 Os. * FI 
EE 1 This i is. an imitation. of Gil Blas. 
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TORT. 1 a ere Bü of the” 2 * | 
E eompletg Scenes in Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
OY . ee Car, Macbeth, Timon of Athens 


HenPFrhe Fourth, F ifth, Sixth, and Eighth;;Richard 
the Third, Hamlet, &c. &., which Was never tr 
a. en h in any former ſelection from this great 
1 With tis fe, alſo a | medallion '6f bis profile. and 
* „ at 1061119154 Banick's, in ade, ik 503 0h; 7 
A 5 The Derizs of SHAKES PEAR; Ty 
1 | W digeſted; with a copious index. "The 
| 5 _ thud edition, prior 35. ſewed. — 9 

᷑ HY 1 and Mapress, a Story tod true ; in a 
ſeries of letters: between parties whoſe names would 
5 perhaps be mentioned, were they lets known or leſs 
. - lamented; 

> G @vERKOR. | Who did this bloody*tlced !””” 
Ono. The deed was mine,” | 
Price 48. ſewed. 4 7 
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